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EDITOR S ADVERTISEMENT. 



WE believe there is no need of an apology to 
the publick for offering to them any ge 
nuine fpeeches of Mr. Burke : the two contained 
in this publication undoubtedly are fo. The ge 
neral approbation they met with (as we hear) from 
all parties at Briftol, perfuades us that a good edi 
tion of them will not be unacceptable in London ; 
which we own to be the inducement, and we hope 
is a juftification, of our offering it. 

We do not prefume to defcant on the merit of 
thefe Speeches ; but as it is no lefs new, than ho 
nourable, to find a popular candidate, at a popu 
lar election, daring to avow his diffent to certain 
points that have been conlidered as very popular 
objects, and maintaining himfelf on the manly 
confidence of his own opinion ; fo, we mull fay, 
that it does great credit to the people of England, 
as it proves to the world, that, to infure their con^ 
fidence, it is not neceffary to flatter them, or to 
affect a fubferviency to their paflions or their pre 
judices. 

It may be neceffary to premife, that at the open 
ing of the poll the candidates were Lord Clare, 

B 2 Mr. 



4 EDITOR S ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Brickdale, the two laft members ; and Mr. 
Cruger, a confiderable merchant at Briftol. On 
the fecond day of the poll Lord Clare declined ; 
and a confiderable body of gentlemen, who had 
wifhed that the city of Briftol ftiould, at this cri 
tical feafon, be reprefented by fome gentleman of 
tried abilities and known commercial knowledge, 
immediately put Mr. Burke in nomination. Some 
of them fet off exprefs for London to apprife that 
gentleman of this event ; but he was gone to Mai. 
ton in Yorkfhire. The fpirit and active zeal of 
thefe gentlemen followed him to Malton. They 
arrived there juft after Mr. Burke s election for 
that place, and invited him to Briftol. 

Mr. Burke, as he tell us in his firft Speech, ac 
quainted his conftituents with the honourable offer 
that was made him ; and, with their confent, he 
immediately fet off for Briftol on the Tuefday at 
fix in the evening ; he arrived at Briftol at half 
paft two in the afternoon on Thurfday the I3th 
of October, being the fixth day of the poll. 

He drove directly to the mayor s houfe, who 
not being at home, he proceeded to the Guildhall, 
where he afcended the huftings, and having faluted 
the electors, the iheriffs, and the two candidates, 
he repofed himfelf for a few minutes, and then ad- 
dreffed the electors in a fpeech which was received 
vith great and univerfal applaufe and approbation. 

MR. 
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MR. BURKE s SPEECH- 

AT 

HIS ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1AM come hither to folicit in perfon, that fa 
vour which my friends have hitherto endea 
voured to procure for me, by the moft obliging, 
and to me the moft honourable, exertions. 

I have fo high an opinion of the great truft 
which you have to confer on this occalion ; and, 
by long experience, fo juft a diffidence in my abi 
lities, to fill it in a manner adequate even to my 
own ideas, that I fhould never have ventured of 
myfelf to intrude into that awful fituation. But 
fmce I am called upon by the deiire of feveral re- 
fpe&able fellow-fubjects, as I have done at other 
times, I give up my fears to their wifties. What 
ever my other deficiencies may be, I do not know 
what it is to be wanting to my friends. 

I am not fond of attempting to raife pubKck 
expectations by great promifes. At this time, there 
is much caufe to confider, and very little to pre- 
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SPEECH AT HIS 

fume. We feem to be approaching to a great crifis 
in our affairs, which calls for the whole wifdom 
of the wifeft among us, without being able to af- 
lure ourfelves, that any wifdom can preferve us 
from many and great inconveniencies. You know 
I fpeak of our unhappy conteft with America. I 
confefs, it is a matter on which I look down as 
from a precipice. It is difficult in itfelf, and it is 
rendered more intricate by a great variety of plans 
of conduct. I do not mean to enter into them. 

1 will not fufpect a want of good intention in 

framing them. But however pure the intentions 
of their authors may have been, we all know that 
the event has been unfortunate. The means of 
recovering our affairs are not obvious. So many 
great queftions of commerce, of finance, of confti- 
tution, and of policy, are involved in this Ame 
rican deliberation, that I dare engage for nothing, 
but that I mall give it, without any predilection 
to former opinions, or any finifter bias whatfoever, 
the moft honeft and impartial confideration of 
which I am capable. The publick has a full right 
to it ; and this great city, a main pillar in the 
commercial intereft of Great Britain, muft totter 
on its bafe by the flighted miftake with regard to 
our American meafures. 

Thus much, however, I think it not amifs to lay 
before you ; That I am not, I hope, apt to take 
up or lay down my opinions lightly. I have held, 

and 
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and ever fliall maintain, to the beft of my power, 
unimpaired and undiminifhed, the juft, wife, and 
neceflary conftitutional fuperiority of Great Bri 
tain. This is neceflary for America, as well as for 
us. I never mean to depart from it. Whatever 
may be loft by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even 
of your favour, if by fuch a declaration I could 
forfeit it, though the firft object of my ambition, 
never will make me difguife my fentiments on this 
f abject. 

But, I have ever had a clear opinion, and have 
ever held a conftant correfpondent conduct, that 
this fuperiority is confident with all the liberties 
a fober and fpirited American ought to defire. I 
never mean to put any colonift, or any human 
creature, in a fituation, not becoming a free-man. 
To reconcile Britifh fuperiority with American 
liberty (hall be my great object, as far as my little 
faculties extend. I am far from thinking that 
both, even yet, may not be preferved. 

When I firft devoted myfelf to the publick fer- 
vice, I confidered how I fhould render myfelf fit 
for it ; and this I did by endeavouring to difcover 
what it was, that gave this country the rank it 
holds in the world. I found that our profperity 
and dignity arofe principally, if not folely, from 
two fources ; our conftitution and commerce. 
Both thefe I have fpared no ftudy to underftand, 
and no_ endeavour to fupport. 

B 4 The 
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The diftinguiftiing part of our conftitution is its 
liberty. To preferve that liberty inviolate, feems 
the particular duty and proper truft of a member 
of the Houfe of Commons. But the liberty, the 
only liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with 
order j that not only exifts along with order and 
virtue, but which cannot exift at all without them. 
It inheres in good and fteady government, as in 
its fubftance and vital principle. 

The other fource of our power is commerce, of 
which you are fo large a part, and which cannot 
exift, no more than your liberty, without a con 
nection with many virtues. It has ever been a 
very particular and a very favourite object of my 
fludy, in its principles, and in its details. I think 
many here are acquainted with the truth of what 
I fay. This I know, that I have ever had my 
houfe open, and my poor fer vices ready, for 
traders and manufacturers of every denomination. 
My favourite ambition is to have thofe fervices 
acknowledged. I now appear before you to make 
trial, whether my earneft endeavours have been 
ib wholly oppreffed by the weaknefs of my abili 
ties, as to be rendered infignificant in the eyes of 
a great trading city ; or whether you chufe to 
give a weight to humble abilities, for the fake of 
. the honeft exertions with which they are ac 
companied. This is my trial to-day. My in- 
duftry is not on trial. Of my induftry I am fure, 

as 
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as far as my conftitution of mind and body ad 
mitted. 

When I was invited by many refpeftable mer 
chants, freeholders, and freemen of this city, to 
offer them my fervices, I had juft received the 
honour of an election at another place, at a very 
great diftance from this. I immediately opened 
the matter to thofe of my worthy conftituents 
who were with me, and they unanimoufly ad- 
vifed me not to decline it. They told me, that 
they had elected me with a view to the publick 
fervice ; and as great queftions relative to our 
commerce and colonies were imminent, that in 
fuch matters I might derive authority and fupport 
from the reprefentation of this great commercial 
city ; they defired me therefore to fet off without 
delay, very well perfuaded that I never could for 
get my obligations to them, or to my friends, for 
the choice they had made of me. From that time 
to this inftant I have not ilept ; and if I mould 
have the honour of being freely chofen by you, 
I hope I mall be as far from flumbering or ileep- 
ing when your fervice requires me to be awake, 
as I have been in coming to offer myfelf a candi 
date for your favour. 



MR, 



MR. BURKE s SPEECH 

TO THE 

ELECTORS OF BRISTOL, 

On his being declared by the Sheriff s, duly el e fled ons 
of the Reprefentatives in Parliament for that City. 

On Thurfday the third of November, 1774-. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I CANNOT avoid fympathizing ftrongly with 
the feelings of the gentleman who has received 
the fame honour that you have conferred on me. 
If he, who was bred and patted his whole life 
amongft you ; if he, who through the eafy gra 
dations of acquaintance, friendfhip, and efteem, 
has obtained the honour, which feems of itfelf, 
naturally and almoft infenfibly, to meet with thofe, 
who, by the even tenour of pleafmg manners and 
focial virtues, flide into the love and confidence 
of their fellow-citizens ; if he cannot fpeak but 
with great emotion on this fubjecl, furrounded 
as he is on all fides with his old friends ; you will 
have the goodnefs to excufe me, if my real, unaf 
fected embarraffinent prevents me from expreffing 
my gratitude to you as I ought. 

I was 
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I was brought hither under the difadvantage of 
being unknown, even by light, to any of you. 
No previous canvafs was made for me. I was put 
in nomination after the poll was opened. I did 
not appear until it was far advanced. If, under 
all thefe accumulated difadvantages, your good 
opinion has carried me to this happy point of fuc- 
cefs ; you will pardon me, if I can only fay to you 
collectively, as I faid to you individually, limply 
and plainly, I thank you I am obliged to you 
I am not infenfible of your kindnefs. 

This is all that I am able to fay for the inefti- 
mable favour you have conferred upon me. But 
I cannot be fatisfied, without faying a little more 
in defence of the right you have to confer fuch a 
favour. The perfon that appeared here as coun- 
fel for the candidate, who fo long and fo earneftly 
folicited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that 
a very great part of you have any votes to give. 
He fixes a ftandard period of time in his own ima 
gination, not what the law defines, but merely 
what the convenience of his client fuggefts, by 
which he would cut off, at one ftroke, all thofe 
freedoms, which are the deareft privileges of your 
corporation ; which the common law authorizes ; 
which your magiftrates are compelled to grant ; 
which come duly authenticated into this court ; 
and are faved in the cleared words, and with the 
moft religious care and tendernefs, in that very 

ad 
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aft of parliament, which was made to regulate the 
elections by freemen, and to prevent all poffible 
abufes in making them. 

I do not intend to argue the matter here. My 
learned counfel has fupported your caufe with his 
ufual ability ; the worthy fherifFs have acted with 
their ufual equity, and I have no doubt, that the 
fame equity, which dictates the return, will guide 
the final determination. I had the honour, in 
conjunction with many far wifer men, to contri 
bute a very fmall affiftance, but however fome 
affiftance, to the forming the judicature which is 
to try fuch queftions. It would be unnatural in 
me, to doubt the juftice of that court, in the trial 
of my own caufe, to which I have been fo active 
to give jurifdiction over every other. 

I affure the worthy freemen, and this corpora 
tion, that, if the gentleman perfeveres in the in* 
tentions, which his prefent warmth diclates to 
him, I will attend their caufe with diligence, and 
I hope with effect. For, if I know any thing of 
myfelf, it is not my own intereft in it, but my 
full conviction, that induces me to tell you 1 think 
there is not ajh&dow of doubt in the cafe. 

I do not imagine that you find me rafh in de 
claring myfelf, or very forward in troubling you. 
From the beginning to the end of the election, I 
have kept filence in all matters of difcuffion. I 
have never afked a queftion of a voter on the other 

fide. 
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fide, or fupported a doubtful vote on my own. I 
refpected the abilities of my managers ; I relied on 
the candour of the court. I think the worthy 
flieriffs will bear me witnefs, that I have never 
once made an attempt to impofe upon their reafon, 
to furprife their juflice, or to ruffle their temper. 
I flood on the huttings (except when I gave my 
thanks to thofe who favoured me with their votes) 
lefs like a candidate, than an unconcerned fpecla- 
tor of a publick proceeding. But here the face of 
things is altered. Here is an attempt for a gene 
ral majjacre of fufFrages ; an attempt, by a pro- 
mifcuous carnage of friends and foes, to extermi 
nate above two thoufand votes, including feven 
hundred polled for the gentleman khnfelf, who now 
complains^ and who would deftroy the friends 
whom he has obtained, only becaufe he cannot 
obtain as many of them as he wifhes. 

How he will be permitted, in another place, to 
ftultify and difable himfelf, and to plead againft 
his own acts, is another queflion. The law will 
decide it. I fhall only fpeak of it as it concerns 
the propriety of publick conduct in this city. I 
do not pretend to lay down rules of decorum for 
other gentlemen. They are beft judges of the 
mode of proceeding that will recommend them to 
the favour of their fellow-citizens. But I confefs, 
I fhould look rather awkward, if I had been the 
very jirji to produce the new .copies of freedom, if 

I had 
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I had perfifted in producing them to the laft ; if 
I had ranfacked, with the moft unremitting in- 
duftry, and the moft penetrating refearch, the re- 
moteft corners of the kingdom to difcover them ; 
if I were then, all at once, to turn fhort, and de 
clare, that I had been fporting all this while with 
the right of election ; and that I had been draw 
ing out a poll, upon no fort of rational grounds, 
which difturbed the peace of my fellow-citizens 
for a m eta th together I really, for my part, fliould 
appear awkward under fuch circumftances. 

It would be ftill more awkward in me, if I 
were gravely to look the fheriffs in the face, and 
to tell them, they were not to determine my caufe 
on my own principles ; nor to make the return 
upon thofe votes, upon which I had refted my 
election. Such would be my appearance to the 
court and magiftrates. 

But how mould I appear to the voters them- 
felves ? if I had gone round to the citizens intitled 
to freedom, and fqueezed them "by the hand 
" Sir, I humbly beg your vote I mail be eternally 
" thankful may 1 hope for the honour of your 
" fupport? Well! come we {hall fee you at 
" the council-houfe." If I were then to deliver 
them to my managers, pack them into tallies, vote 
them off in court, and when I heard from the bar 
" Such a one only ! and fuch a one for ever! 
?&lt; he s my man !" *" Thank you, good Sir Hah! 

"my 
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* my worthy friend! thank you kindly - that s 
** an honeft fellow how is your good family?" . 
Whilft thefe words were hardly out of my mouth, 
if I mould have wheeled round at once, and told 
them " Get you gone, you pack of worthlefs 
" fellows ! you have no votes you are ufurpers ! 
* you are intruders on the rights of real freemen ! 
" I will have nothing to do with you ! you ought 
" never to have been produced at this ele&ion, and 
" the fheriffs ought not to have admitted you to 
poll." 

Gentlemen, I mould make a flrange figure, if 
my conducl had been of this fort. I am not fo 
old an acquaintance of yours as the worthy gen 
tleman. Indeed I could not have ventured on fuch 
kind of freedoms with you. But I am bound, and 
I will endeavour, to have juftice done to the rights 
of freemen ; even though I mould, at the fame 
time, be obliged to vindicate the former* part of 
my antagonift s conducl; againft his own prefent 
inclinations. 

I owe myfelf, in all things, to all the freemen 
of this city. My particular friends have a demand 
on me, that I fhould not deceive their expecta 
tions. Never was caufe or man fupported with 
more conftancy, more activity, more fpirit. I have 

* Mr. Brickdale opened his poll, it feems, with a tally of 
thofe very kind of freemen, and, voted many hundreds of 
them, 

been, 
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been fupported with a zeal indeed and heartinefs 
in my friends, which (if their object had been at 
all proportioned to their endeavours) could never 
be fufficiently commended. They fupported me 
upon the moft liberal principles. They wifhed that 
the members for Briftol fhould be chofen for the 
city, and for their country at large, and not for 
themfelves. 

So far they are not difappointed. If I poffefs 
nothing elfe, I am fure I poffefs the temper that is 
fit for your fervice. I know nothing of Briftol, 
but by the favours I have received, and the virtues 
I have feen exerted in it. 

I {hall ever retain, what I now feel, the moft 
perfect and grateful attachment to my friends - 
and I have no enmities ; no refentment. I never 
can conlider fidelity to engagements, and conftancy 
in friendfhips, but with the higheft approbation ; 
even when thofe noble qualities are employed 
againft my own pretenfions. The gentleman, who 
is not fortunate as I have been in this conteft, en 
joys, in this refpecl, a confolation full of honour 
both to himfelf and to his friends. They have 
certainly left nothing undone- for his fervice. 

As for the trifling petulance, which the rage of 
party ftirs up in little minds, though it mould 
Ihew itfelf even in this court, it has not made the 
flighted impreffion on me. The higheft flight of 
fuch clamorous birds is winged in an inieriour re- 

VOL. III. C gion 
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gion of the air. We hear them, and we look upon 
them, juft as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy 
the ferene air on your lofty rocks, look down 
upon the gulls, that fkim the mud of your river, 
when it is exhaufted of its tide. 

I am forry I cannot conclude, without faying 
a word on a topick touched upon by my worthy 
colleague. I wifh that topick had been patted by j 
at a time when I have fo little leifure to difcufs it. 
But lince he has thought proper to throw it out, I 
owe you a clear explanation of my poor fentiments 
on that fubjecl. 

He tells you, that " the topick of inftruclions 
" has occafioned much altercation and uneafinefs 
" in this city j" and he exprefles himfelf (if I under- 
ftand him rightly) in favour of the coercive au 
thority of fuch inftruclions. 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happi- 
nefs and glory of a reprefentative, to live in the 
ftricleft union, the clofeft correfpondence, and the 
moft unreferved communication with his confti- 
tuents-i Their wimes ought to have great weight 
with him ; their opinion high rcfpecl ; their buii- 
nefs unremittcd attention. It is his duty to facri- 
fice his repofe, his pleamres, his fatisfaclions, to 
theirs ; and, above all, ever, and in all cafes, to 
prefer their intereft to his own. But, his unbi- 
afied opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight 
ened confcience, he ought not to facrifice to you ; 

to 
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to any man, or to any fet of men living. Thefe 
he does not derive from your pleafure ; no, nor 
from the law and the conftitution. They are a 
truft from Providence, for the abufe of which he 
is deeply anfwerable. Your reprefentative owes 
you, not his induftry only, but his judgment; and 
he betrays, inftead of ferving you, if he facrifices 
it to your opinion. 

My worthy colleague fays, his will ought to be 
fubfervient to yours. If that be all, the thing is in 
nocent. If government were a matter of will upon 
any lide, yours, without queftion, ought to be 
fuperiour. But government and legislation are 
matters of reafon and judgment, and not of in 
clination ; and, what fort of reafon is that, in 
which the determination precedes the difcuflion j 
in which one fet of men deliberate, and another 
decide ; and where thofe who form the conclufion 
are perhaps three hundred miles diftant from 
thofe who hear the arguments ? 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men ; 
that of conftituents is a weighty and refpeclable 
opinion, which a reprefentative ought always to 
rejoice to hear ; and which he ought always moft 
icrioufly to confider. But authoritative inftruc- 
tionsj mandates ilTued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to ar 
gue for, though contrary to the cleared convic 
tion of his judgment and confcience ; thefe are 

C 2 things 
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things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, 
and which arife from a fundamental miftake of the 
whole order and tenour of our conftitution. 

Parliament is not a congrefs of ambaffadors from 
different and hoftile intcrefts ; which interefts each 
muft maintain, as an agent and advocate, againil 
other agents and advocates ; but parliament is a 
deliberative affembly of one nation, with one inte- 
reft, that of the whole ; where, not local pur- 
pofes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, refulting from the general reafon of 
the whole. You chufe a member indeed ; but 
when you have chofen him, he is not member of 
Briftol, but he is a member of parliament. If the 
local conftitucnt mould have an intereft, or mould 
form an hafty opinion, evidently oppofite to the 
real good of the reft of the community, the mem 
ber for that place ought to be as far, as any other-, 
from any endeavour to give it effect. I beg par 
don for faying ib much on this fubject. I have 
been unwillingly drawn into it ; but I mall ever 
ufe a refpeclful franknefs of communication with 
you. Your faithful friend, your devoted fervant, 
I mail be to the end of my life : a flatterer you do 
not wifh. for. On this point of inllructions, how 
ever, I think it fcarcely poffible, we ever can have 
any fort of difference. Perhaps 1 may give you 
too much, rather than too little trouble. 

From the firfl hour I was encouraged to court 

your 
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your favour to this happy day of obtaining it, I 
have never promifed you any thing, but humble 
and perfevering endeavours to do my duty. The 
weight of that duty, I confefs, makes me tremble; 
and whoever well confiders what it is, of all things 
in the world will fly from what has the lead like- 
nefs to a pofitive and precipitate engagement. To 
be a good member of parliament, is, let me tell 
you, no eafy talk ; efpecially at this time, when 
there is fo ftrong a difpofition to run into the pe 
rilous extremes of fervile compliance or wild po 
pularity. To unite circumfpeclion with vigour, 
is abfolutely necefiary ; but it is extremely diffi 
cult. We are now members for a rich commer 
cial city ; this city, however, is but a part of a 
rich commercial nation, the interefts of which are 
various, multiform, and intricate. We are mem 
bers for that great nation, which however is itfelf 
but part of a great empire, extended by our 
virtue and our fortune to the fartheft limits of 
the eaft and of the weft. All thefe wide-fpread 
interefts mult be confidered \ muft be compared ; 
muft be reconciled if poffible. We are members 
fcr a free country ; and furely we all know, that 
the machine of a free conftitution is no fimple 
thing ; but as intricate and as delicate, as it is va 
luable. We are members in a great and ancient 
monarchy ; and we muft preferve religioufly, the 
true legal rights of the fovereign, which form the 

C 3 key- 
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key-ftone that binds together the noble and well- 
conftrucled arch of our empire and our conftitu- 
tion. A conflitution made up of balanced powers 
muft ever be a critical thing. As fuch I mean to 
touch that part of it which comes within my 
reach. I know my inability, and I wiih for fup- 
port from every quarter. In particular I mall aim 
at the friendmip, and mall cultivate the beft cor- 
refpondence, of the worthy colleague you have 
given me. 

I trouble you no farther than once more to 
thank you all ; you, gentlemen, for your favours; 
the candidates, for their temperate and polite be 
haviour ; and the fheriffs, for a conduct which 
may give a model for all who are in publick fta- 
tions. 
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1HOPE, Sir, that notwithftanding the aufterity 
of the Chair, your good-nature will incline 
you to fome degree of indulgence towards human 
frailty. You will not think it unnatural, that thofe 
who have an object depending, which ftrongly 
engages their hopes and fears, mould be fomewhat 
inclined to fuperftition. As I came into the houfe 
full of anxiety about the event of my motion, I 
found to my infinite furprife, that the grand penal 
Bill, by which we had paffed fentence on the trade 
and fuftenance of America, is to be returned to 
us from the other houfe.* I do confefs, I could 
not help looking on this event as a fortunate omen. 
I look upon it as a fort of providential favour j by 
which we are put once more in poffeflion of our 
deliberative capacity, upon a bufmefs fo very quef- 

* The A61 to reftrain the trade and commerce of the pro 
vinces of Maflachufet s-Bay and New Hampfliire, and colonies 
of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantation, 
in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiih 
Iflands in the Weft Indies ; and to prohibit iuch provinces and 
colonies from carrying on any fifhery on the banks of New 
foundland, and other places therein mentioned, under certain 
conditions and limitations. 

tionable 
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tionable in its nature, fo very uncertain in its iffuc, 
By the return of this Bill, which feemed to have 
taken its flight for ever, we are at this very in- 
ftant nearly as free to choofe a plan for our Ame 
rican government, as we were on the firft day of 
the fefllon. If, Sir, we incline to the fide of con 
ciliation, we are not at all embarraffed (unlefs we 
pleafe to make ourfelves fo) by any incongruous 
mixture of coercion and reftraint. We are there 
fore called upon, as it were by a fuperiour warn 
ing voice, again to attend to America ; to attend to 
the whole of it together j and to review the fub- 
ject with an unufual degree of care and calmnefs. 

Surely it is an awful fubjedT: ; or there is none 
fo on this fide of the grave. When I firft had the 
honour of a feat in this houfe, the affairs of that 
continent prefted themfelves upon us, as the moft 
important and moft delicate object of parliamen 
tary attention. My little mare in this great deli 
beration opprened me. I found myfelf a partaker 
in a very high truft ; and having no fort of reafon 
to rely on the ftrength of my natural abilities for 
the proper execution of that truft, I was obliged 
to take more than common pains, to inftrucl my 
felf in every thing which relates to our colonies. 
I was not lefs under the neceflity of forming fome 
fixed ideas, concerning the general policy of the 
Britifh empire. Something of this fort feemed to 
be indifpenfable j in order, amidft fo vail a fluctua 
tion 
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tion of paflions and opinions, to concenter my 
thoughts ; to ballaft my conduct ; to preferve me 
from being blown about by every wind of fafhion- 
able doctrine. I really did not think it fafe, or 
manly, to have freih principles to feek upon every 
frefh mail which mould arrive from America. 

At that period, I had the fortune to find myfelf 
in perfect concurrence with a large majority in 
this Houfe. Bowing under that high authority, 
and penetrated with the fharpnefs and ftrength of 
that early imprefiion, I have continued ever iince, 
without the leait deviation in my original fenti- 
ments. Whether this be owing to an obftinate 
perfeverance in errour, or to a religious adherence 
to what appears to me truth and reafon, it is in 
your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of ob 
jects, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their fentiments and their conduct, 
than could be juftified in a particular perfon upou 
the contracted fcale of private information. But 
though I do not hazard any thing approaching to 
a cenfure on the motives of former parliaments to 
all thofe alterations, one fact is undoubted ; that 
under them the ftate of America has been kept in 
continual agitation. Every thing adminiftered as 
remedy to the publick complaint, if it did not pro 
duce, was at leaft followed by, an heightening of 
the diftemper ; until, by a variety of experiments, 

that 
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that important country has been brought into her 
prefent fituation ; a fituation which I will not 
mifcall, which I dare not name ; which I fcarcely 
know how to comprehend in the terms of any 
defcription. 

In this pofture, Sir, things ftood at the begin 
ning of the feffion. About that time, a worthy 
member * of great parliamentary experience, who, 
in the year 1766, filled the chair of the American 
committee with much ability, took me afide ; 
and, lamenting the prefent afpeft of our politicks, 
told me, things were come to fuch a pafs, that our 
former methods of proceeding in the houfe would 
be no longer tolerated. That the publick tribu 
nal (never too indulgent to a long and unfuccefs- 
ful oppofition) would now fcrutinize our conduct 
with unufual feverity. That the very viciffitudes 
and miftings of miniftcrial meafures, inftead of 
convicting their authors of inconftancy and want 
of fyftem, would be taken as an occafion of charg 
ing us with a predetermined difcontent, which no 
thing could fatisfy ; whilft we accufed every mea- 
fure of vigour as cruel, and every propofal of le 
nity as weak and irrefolute. The publick, he faid, 
would not have patience to fee us play the game 
out with our adverfaries : we muft produce our 
hand. It would be expected, that thofe who for 

* Mr. Rofe Fuller. 

many 
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many years had been active in fuch affairs mould 
mew, that they had formed fome clear and de 
cided idea of the principles of colony government ; 
and were capable of drawing out fomething like 
a platform of the ground, which might be laid 
for future and permanent tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my hon. friend repre- 
fented ; but I felt my fituation too. His applica 
tion might have been made with far greater pro 
priety to many other gentlemen. No man was 
indeed ever better difpofed, or worfe qualified, 
for fuch an undertaking than myfelf. Though I 
gave fo far into his opinion, that I immediately 
threw my thoughts into a fort of parliamentary 
form, I was by no means equally ready to pro 
duce them. It generally argues fome degree of 
natural impotence of mind, or fome want of know 
ledge of the world, to hazard plans of govern 
ment, except from a feat of authority. Propofi- 
tions are made, not only ineffectually, but fome- 
what difreputably, when the minds of men are 
not properly difpofed for their reception ; and for 
my part, I am not ambitious of ridicule ; not ab- 
folutely a candidate for difgrace. 

Befides, Sir, to fpeak the plain truth, I have in 
general no very exalted opinion of the virtue of 
paper government j nor of any politicks, in which 
the plan is to be wholly feparated from the execu 
tion. But when I faw, that anger and violence 

prevailed 
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prevailed every day more and more ; and that 
things were haftening towards an incurable alien 
ation of our colonies ; I confefs my caution gave 
way. I felt this, as one of thofe few moments in 
which decorum yields to an higher duty. Publick 
calamity is a mighty leveller ; and there are occa- 
fions when any, even the flighteft, chance of doing 
good, muft be laid hold on, even by the moft in- 
confiderable perfon. 

To reftore order and repofe to an empire fo 
great and fo diftracled as ours, is, merely in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would ennoble the 
flights of the higheft genius, and obtain pardon 
for the efforts of the meaneft underftanding. 
Struggling a good while with thefe thoughts, by 
degrees I felt myfelf more firm. I derived, at 
length, fome confidence from what in other cir- 
cumftances ufually produces timidity. I grew lefs 
anxious, even from the idea of my own infigni- 
ficance. For, judging of what you are, by what 
you ought to be, I perfuaded myfelf, that you 
would not reject a reafonable propofition, becaufe 
it had nothing but its reafon to recommend it. 
On the other hand, being totally deftitute of all 
fhadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I 
was very fure, that, if my propofition were futile 
or dangerous ; if it were weakly conceived, or im 
properly timed, there was nothing exterior to it, 
of power to awe, dazzle, or delude you. You 

will 
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will fee it juft as it is j and you will treat it juil 
as it deferves. 

The proportion is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war ; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endlefs 
negotiations ; not peace to arife out of univerfal 
difcord, fomented from principle, in all parts of 
the empire ; not peace to depend on the juri 
dical determination of perplexing queftions ; or 
the precife marking the fhadowy boundaries of 
a complex government. It is fimple peace; fought 
in its natural courfe, and in its ordinary haunts. 
It is peace fought in the fpirit of peace ; and 
laid in principles purely pacifick. I propofe, by 
removing the ground of the difference, and by 
reftoring the former unfufpccling confidence of the 
colonies in the mother country , to give permanent fa- 
tisfaction to your people ; and (far from a fcheme 
of ruling by difcord) to reconcile them to each 
other in the fame act., and by the bond of the 
Very fame intereft, which reconciles them to Bri- 
tifli government. 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confufion ; and ever will be 
fo, as long as the world endures. Plain good inten 
tion, which is as eafily difcovcred at the firft view, 
as fraud is furely detected at laft, is, let me fay, of 
no mean force in the government of mankind. 
Genuine fimplicity of heart is an healing and ce 
menting 
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meriting principle. My plan, therefore, being 
formed upon the moft limple grounds imaginable, 
may difappoint fome people, when they hear it. 
It has nothing to recommend it to the pruriency 
of curious ears. There is nothing at all new and 
captivating in it. It has nothing of the fplendour 
of the project, which has been lately laid upon 
your table by the noble lord in the blue ribband.* 
It does not propofe to fill your lobby with fquab- 
bling colony agents, who will require the interpo- 
iition of your mace, at every inftant, to keep the 
peace amongft them. It does not inftitute a mag- 

* " That when the governor, council, or afTembly, or gene- 
ral court, of any of his majefty s provinces or colonies in 
" America, (hall propofe to make provifion, according to the condi- 
" lion, circumjtanccsi and Jituation, of fuch province or colony, 
" for contributing their proportion to the common defence (Cuchpn~ 
portion to be raifed under the authority of the general court, 
u or general affembly, of fuch province or colony, and difpofable 
by parliament) and lhall engage to make provifion alfo for the 
" fupport of the civil government, and the administration of 
* juftice, in fuch province or colony, it will be proper, if fuch 
" propofal Jhall be approved by his majefty, and the tvo hovfes of par- 
" liament, and for fo long as fuch provifion fhall be made accord- 
* ingly, to forbear, in refpcft. of fuch province or colony, to levy 
" any duty, tax, or aflcrTment, or to impoie any farther duty, 
" tax, or afTefTment, except fuch duties as it may be expedient 
" to continue to levy or impoie, for the regulation of commerce ; 
" the nett produce of the duties laft mentioned to be carried to 
" the account of fuch province or colony refpedtively." Refo- 
lution moved by Lord North in the committee ; and agreed to 
by the houfe, 27th Feb. 1775. 

niucent 
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nificent auction of finance, where captivated pro 
vinces come to general ranfom by bidding againfl 
each other, until you knock down the hammer, 
and determine a proportion of payments, beyond 
all the powers of algebra to equalife and fettle. 

The plan, which I mail prefume to fuggeft, de 
rives, however, one great advantage from the pro- 
pofition and regiftry of that noble lord s project. 
The idea of conciliation is adminicle. Firft, the 
houfe in accepting the refolution moved by the 
noble lord, has admitted, notwithftanding the 
menacing front of our addrefs, notwithftanding 
our heavy bill of pains and penalties that we do 
not think ourfelves precluded from all ideas of 
.free grace and bounty. 

The houfe has gone farther ; it has declared 
conciliation admiffible, previous to any fubmiflion 
on the part of America. It has even mot a good 
deal beyond that mark, and has admitted, that 
the complaints of our former mode of exerting 
the right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. 
That right thus exerted is allowed to have had 
fomething reprehenfible in it ; fomething unwife, 
or fomething grievous ; iince, in the midft of our 
heat and refentment, we, of ourfelves, have pro- 
pofed a capital alteration ; and, in order to get rid 
of what feemed fo very exceptionable, have infti- 
tuted a mode that is altogether new j one that is, 

VOL. III. I) indeed, 
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indeed, wholly alien from all the ancient methods 
and forms of parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough 
for my purpofe. The means propofed by the 
noble lord for carrying his ideas into execution, 
I think indeed, are very indifferently fuited to the 
end ; and this I lhall endeavour to mew you be 
fore I fit down. But, for the prefent, I take my 
ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give 
peace. Peace implies reconciliation ; and where 
there has been a material difpute, reconciliation 
does in a manner always imply conceflion on the 
one part or on the other. In this ftate of things 
I make no difficulty in affirming, that the pro- 
pofal ought to originate from us. Great and ac 
knowledged force is not impaired, either in effect 
or in opinion, by an unwillingnefs to exert itfelf. 
The fuperiour power may offer peace with honour 
and with fafety. Such an offer from fuch a power 
will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con- 
ceflions of the weak are the conceflions of fear. 
When fuch a one is difarmed, he is wholly at the 
mercy of his fuperiour ; and he lofes for ever that 
time and thofe chances, which, as they happen to 
all men, are the ilrength and refources of all infe-r 
riour power. 

The capital leading queflions on which you mufl 
this day decide, are thefe two. Firft, whether you 

ought 
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tmght to concede ; and fecondly, what your con* 
ceffion ought to be. On the firft of thefe quef- 
tions we have gained (as I have juft taken the li 
berty of obferving to you) fomc ground. But I 
am fenlible that a good deal more is ftill to be done. 
Indeed, Sir, to enable us to determine both on the 
one and the other of thefe great queflions with a 
iirm and precife judgment, I think it may be nc- 
ceflary to confider diitinctly the true nature and 
the peculiar circumftances of the object which we 
have before us. Becaufe after all our ftruggle, 
whether we will or not, we muft govern Americ?, 
according to that nature, and to thofe circum 
ftances ; and not according to our own imaginr- 
tions ; not according to abftract ideas of right } 
by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the refort to which appears to me, in 
our prefent fituation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I mall therefore endeavour, with your leave, to 
lay before you fome of the moft material of thefe 
circumftances in as full and as clear a manner as I 
am able to ftate them. 

The firft thing that we have to confider with 
regard to the nature of the object is the number 
of people in the colonies. I have taken for fome 
years a good deal of pains on that point. I can 
by no calculation juftify myfelf in placing the 
number below two millions of inhabitants of our 
own F-uropean blood and colour ; befides at leait 

D 2 500,000 
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500,000 others, who form no inconfiderable part 
of the ftrength and opulence of the whole. This, 
Sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
is no occalion to exaggerate, where plain truth is 
of fo much weight and importance. But whether 
I put the prefent numbers too high or too low, is 
a matter of little moment. Such is the ftrength 
with which population moots in that part of the 
world, that ftate the numbers as high as we will, 
whilft the difpute continues, the exaggeration 
ends. Whilft we are difcuiling any given magni 
tude, they are grown to it. Whilft we fpend 
our time in deliberating on the mode of govern 
ing two millions, we mall find we have millions 
more to manage. Your children do not grow 
fafter from infancy to manhood, than they fpread 
from families to communities, and from villages 
to nations. 

I put this confideration of the prefent and the 
growing numbers in the front of our deliberation ; 
becaufe, Sir, this confideration will make it evi 
dent to a blunter difcernment than yours, that no 
partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, occafional 
iyftem will be at all fuitable to fuch an object. It 
will fhew you, that it is not to be confidered as 
one of thofe minima which are out of the eye and 
confideration of the law \ not a paltry excrefcence 
of the ftate ; not a mean dependant, who may be 
neglected with little damage, and provoked with 

little 
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little danger. It will prove, that fome degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling fucli 
an object ; it will fhew that you ought not, in 
reafon, to trifle with fo large a mafs of the In- 
terefts and feelings of the human race. You could 
at no time do fo without guilt ; and be aiTured 
you wjll not be able to do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great 
and growing population, though a very important 
-confideration, will lofe much of its weight, if not 
combined with other circumftances. The com 
merce of your colonies is out of all proportion 
beyond the numbers of the people. This ground 
of their commerce indeed has been trod fome days 
ago, and with great ability, by a ciiftinguifhed per- 
fon,* at your bar. This gentleman, after thirty- 
five years it is fo long fince he firft appeared at 
the fame place to plead for the commerce of Great 
Britain has come again before you to plead the 
fame caufe, without any other effect of time, than, 
that to the fire of imagination and extent of eru 
dition, which even then marked him as one of 
the firft literary characters of his age, he has added 
a confummate knowledge in the commercial inte- 
reft of his country, formed by a long courfe of 
enlightened and difcriminating experience. 

Sir, I mould be inexcufable in coming after fuch 

Mr. Glover. * 

D 3 a perfou 
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a perfon with any detail ; if a great part of the 
members who now fill the houfe had not the mis 
fortune to be abfent when he appeared at your 
bar. Belides, Sir, I propofe to take the matter at 
periods of time fomewhat different from his. There 
.is, if I miftake not, a point of view, from whence 
if you will look at this fubjecr., it is impoilible that 
it mould not make an impreffion upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts ; one a compa 
rative ftate of the export trade of England to its 
colonies, as it ftood in the year 1704, and as it 
ftood in the year 1772. The other a ftate of the 
export trade of this country to its colonies alone, 
as it ftood in 1772, compared with the whole 
trade of England to all parts of the world (the 
colonies included) in the year 1704. They are 
from good vouchers ; the latter period from the 
accounts on your table, the earlier from an ori 
ginal manufcript of Davenant, who firft eftabliih- 
ed the infpeclor general s office, which has been 
ever fince his time fo abundant a fource of parlia 
mentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies confifts of three 
great branches. The African, which, terminating 
almoft wholly in the colonies, muft be put to the 
account of their commerce ; the Weft Indian ; 
and the North American. All thefe are fo inter 
woven, that the attempt to feparate them, would 
tear to pieces the contexture of the whole j and 

it 
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if not entirely deftroy, would very much depre 
ciate the value of all the parts. I therefore con- 
fider thefe three denominations to be, what in ef 
fect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export 
fide, at the beginning of this century, that is, in 
the year 1704, flood thus: 

* 

Exports to North America, aixl the 

Weft Indies -483,265 

To Africa - 86,665 



5 6 9&gt;93 



In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year 
between the higheft and loweft of thofe lately 
laid on your table, the account was as follows : 

To North America, and the Weft 

Indies jC-4,79 ^734 

To Africa ... P .... 866,398 

To which if you add the export trade 
from Scotland, which had in 1704 
no exiftence ....... 364,000 

6,022,132 
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From five hundred and odd thoufand, it ha& 
grown to fix millions. It has increafed no lefs 
than twelve-fold. This is the ftate of the colony 
trade, as compared with itfelf at thcfe two periods, 
within this century; and this is matter for me 
ditation. But this is not all. Examine my fecond 
account. See how the export trade to the colo 
nies alone in 1772 flood in the other point of 
view, that is, as compared to the whole trade of 
England in 1704. 

The whole export trade of England, 
including that to the colonies, in 
i74 -6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone, in 1772 6,024,000 



Difference - 485,000 



The trade with America alone is now within 
lefs than 500,0007. of being equal to what this 
great commercial nation, England, carried on at 
the beginning of this century with the whole 
world ! If I had taken the largeft year of thofe on 
your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, 
it will be faid, is not this American trade an un 
natural protuberance, that has drawn the juices 
from the reft of the body ? The reverfe. It is the 
very food that has nourished every other part into 

its 
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its prefent magnitude. Our general trade has 
been greatly augmented ; and augmented more or 
lefs in almoft every part to which it ever extend 
ed ; but with this material difference ; that of the 
fix millions which in the beginning cf the century 
conftituted the whole mafs of our export com 
merce, the colony trade was but one twelfth part ; 
it is now (as a part of lixteen millions) confider- 
ably more than a third of the whole. This is the 
relative proportion of the importance of the colo 
nies at thefe two periods : and all reafoning con 
cerning our mode of treating them muft have 
this proportion as its bafis ; or it is a reafoning 
weak, rotten, and fophiftical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myfelf to hurry 
over this great conlideration. It is good for us 
to be here. We ftand where we have an immenfe 
view of what is, and what is paft. Clouds in 
deed, and darknefs, reft upon the future. Let 
us, however, before we defcend from this noble 
eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 
profperity has happened within the ihort period of 
the life of man. It has happened within fixty- 
eight years. There are thofe alive wliofc memory 
might touch the two extremities. For inftance, 
my Lord Bathurft might remember all the ftagcs 
of the progrefs. He was in 17 04 of an age at 
leaft to be made to comprehend fuch things. lie 
was then old enough afta parentum jam !cgcrc y 

ct 
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et qtttf Jit potent cognofcere virtus Suppofe, Sir, 
that the angel of this aufpicious youth, forefee- 
ing the many virtues, which made him one of the 
moil amiable, as he is one of the moft fortu 
nate men of his age, had opened to him in vi- 
iion, that, when, in the fourth generation, the 
third prince of the houfe of Brunfwick had fat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which 
(by the happy iffue of moderate and healing coun 
cils) was to be made Great Britain, he mould fee 
his fon, Lord Chancellor of England, turn back 
the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
and raife him to an higher rank of peerage, whilft 
he enriched the family with a new one If amidft 
thefe bright and happy fcenes of domeftick honour 
and profperity, that angel mould have drawn up 
the curtain, and unfolded the riiing glories of his 
country, and whilft he was gazing with admira 
tion on the then commercial grandeur of England, 
the genius Ihould point out to him a little fpeck, 
fcarce vilible in the mafs of the national intereft, 
a {mail feminal principle, rather than a formed 
body, and mould tell him " Young man, there 
" is America which at this day ferves for little 
" more than to amufe you with ilories of favage 
" men, and uncouth manners ; yet mail, before 
* you tafte of death, {hew itfelf equal to the whole 
" of that commerce which .now attracts the envy 
" of the world. Whatever England has been 
" growing to by a progreflive increafe of improve- 

" ment, 
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96 ment, brought in by varieties of people, by fuc- 
" ceflion of civilifing conquefts and civilifing fet- 
tlcments in a feries of feventeen hundred years, 
you (hall fee as much added to her by America 
in the courfe of a {Ingle life!" If this ftate of 
his country had been foretold to him, would it 
not require all the fanguine credulity of youth, 
and all the fervid glow of enthufiafm, to make 
him believe it ? Fortunate man, he has lived to 
fee it ! Fortunate indeed, if he lives to fee nothing 
that mall vary the profpecl:, and cloud the fetting 
of his day ! 

Excufe me, Sir, if turning from fuch thoughts 

* O O 

I refume this comparative view once more. You 
have feen it on a large fcale ; look at it on a fmall 
one. I will point out to your attention a parti 
cular inftance of it in the {ingle province of Pen- 
fylvania. In the year 1704 that province called 
for u,459/. m value of your commodities, native 
and foreign. This was the whole. What did it 
demand in 1772? Why nearly fifty times as much ; 
for in that year the export to Penfylvania was 
507,9097. nearly equal to the export to all the co 
lonies together in the firft period. 

I choofe, Sir, to enter into thefe minute and 
particular details j becaufe generalities, which, in 
all other cafes are apt to heighten and raife the 
, have here a tendency to fink it. When 
fpeak of the commerce with our colonies, fic 
tion 
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tion lags after truth ; invention is unfruitful, and 
imagination cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object 
in the view of its commerce, as concerned in the 
exports from England. If I were to detail the 
imports, I could mew how many enjoyments they 
procure, which deceive the burthen of life ; how 
many materials which invigorate the fprings of 
national induftry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domeftick commerce. 
This would be a curious fubjed indeed but I 
muft prefcribe bounds to myfelf in a matter fo 
vaft and various. 

I pafs therefore to the colonies in another point 
of view, their agriculture. This they have pro- 
fecuted with fuch a fpirit, that, befides feeding 
plentifully their own growing multitude, their an 
imal export of grain, comprehending rice, has 
fome years ago exceeded a million in value. Of 
their laft harveft, I am perfuaded, they will export 
much more. At the beginning of the century, 
fome of thefe colonies imported corn from the 
mother country. For fome time paft, the old 
world has been fed from the new. The fcarcity 
which you have felt would have been a defolating 
famine, if this child of your old age, with a true 
filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put 
the full breaft of its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exhaufted parent. 

A* 
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As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn 
from the fea by their fifheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You furely 
thought thofe acquifitions of value, for they 
feemed even to excite your envy ; and yet the 
fpirit, by which that enterpriiing employment has 
been exercifed, ought rather, in my opinion, to 
have raifed your efteem and admiration. And 
pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it ? Pafs 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in 
which the people of New England have of late car 
ried on the whale fifhery. Whilft we follow them 
among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepeft frozen recefles 
of Hudfon s Bay and Davis s Streights, whilft we 
are looking for them beneath the arctick circle, we 
hear that they have pierced into the oppofite re 
gion of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen ferpent of the fouth. 
Falkland Ifland, which feemed too remote and ro- 
mantick an object for the grafp of national ambi 
tion, is but a ftage and refting-place in the progrefs 
of their victorious induftry. Nor is the equinoc 
tial heat more difcouraging to them, than the 
accumulated winter of both the poles. We know 
that whilft fome of them draw the line and ftrike 
the harpoon on the coaft of Africa, others run the 
longitude, and purfue their gigantick game along 
the coaft of Brazil. No fea but what is vexed by 

their 
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their fiflicries. No climate that is not witnefs to 
their toils. Neither the perfeverance of Holland^ 
nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm fagacity of Englim enterprife, ever carried 
this moft perilous mode of hard induftry to the 
extent to which it has been pufhed by this recent 
people ; a people who are ftill, as it were, but in 
the griftle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood. "When I contemplate thefe things ; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are 
not fqueezed into this happy form by the con- 
ilraints of watchful and fufpicious government* 
but that through a wife and falutary neglect, a ge 
nerous nature has been fuffered to take her own 
way to perfection j when I reflect upon thefe effects, 
when I fee how profitable they have been to us, I 
feel all the pride of power fink, and all prefump- 
tion in the wifdom of human contrivances melt, 
and die away within me. My rigour relents. I 
pardon fomething to the fpirit of liberty. 

1 am fenfible, Sir, that all which I have afferted, 
in my detail, is admitted in the grofs ; but that 
quite a different conclufion is drawn from it. 
America, gentlemen fay, is a noble object. It i& 
an object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, 
if fighting a people be the beft way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen in this refpect will be led to 
their choice of means by their complexions and 

their 
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their habits. Thofe who underftand the military 
art, will of courfe have fome predilection for it. 
Thofe who wield the thunder of the ftate, may 
have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. But 
I confefs, poflibly for want of this knowledge, my 
opinion is much more in favour of prudent ma 
nagement, than of force ; confidering force not 
as an odious, but a feeble inftrument, for preferv- 
ing a people fo numerous, fo active, fo growing, 
fo fpirited as this, in a profitable and fubordinate 
connection with us. 

Firft, Sir, permit me to obferve, that the ufe of 
force alone is but temporary. It may fubdue for a 
moment ; but it does not remove the neceffity of 
fubduing again : and a nation is not governed, 
which is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terrour is 
not always the effect of force ; and an armament 
is not a victory. If you do not fuccced, you are 
without refource ; for, conciliation failing, force 
remains ; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reconciliation is left. Power and authority are 
fometimes bought by kindnefs ; but they can 
never be begged as alms, by an impoverifhed and 
defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair 
the objeft by your very endeavours to preferve it. 
The thing you fought for is not the thing which 

you 
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you recover ; but depreciated, funk, wailed, and 
confumcd in the conteft. Nothing lefs will con 
tent me, than whole America* I do not choofe to 
confume its ftrength along v/ith our own ; becaufe 
in all parts it is the Britifli ftrength that I confume. 
I do not choofe to be caught by a foreign enemy 
at the end of this exhaufting conflict ; and ftill lefs 
in the midft of it. I may efcape ; but I can make 
no infurance againft fuch an event. Let me add, 
that I do not choofe wholly to break the Amer&gt; 
can fpirit, becaufe it is the fpirit that has made 
the country. 

Laftly, we have no fort of experience in favour 
of force as an inftrument in the rule of our colo 
nies. Their growth and their utility has been 
owing to methods altogether different. Our an- 
cient indulgence has been faid to be purfued to a 
fault. It may be fo. But we know, if feeling is 
evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than 
our attempt to mend it ; and our fin far more fa- 
lutary than our penitence. 

Thefe, Sir, are my reafons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by which many 
gentlemen, for whofe fentiments in other particu 
lars I have great refpect, feem to be fo greatly 
Captivated. But there is ftill behind a third con- 
fideration concerning this object, which ferves to 
determine my opinion on the fort of policy which 

ought 
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ought to be purfued in the management of Ame 
rica, even more than its population and its com 
merce, I mean its temper and character. 

In this character of the Americans, a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which marks 
and diftinguifhes the whole : and as an ardent is 
always a jealous affection, your colonies become 
fufpicious, reftive, and untractable, whenever they 
fee the leaft attempt to wreft from them by force, 
or muffle from them by chicane, what they think 
the only advantage worth living for. This fierce 
fpirit of liberty is ftronger in the Englifh colonies 
probably than in any other people of the earth ; 
and this from a great variety of powerful caufes ; 
which, to underftand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direction which this fpirit takes, 
it will not be amifs to lay open fomewhat more 
largely. 

Firft, the people of the colonies are defcendents 
of Englifhmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which 
ftill I hope refpects, and formerly adored, her free 
dom. The colonifts emigrated from you, when 
this part of your character was moft predomi 
nant ; and they took this bias and direction the 
moment they parted from your hands. They are 
therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to li 
berty according to Englifh ideas, and on Englifh 
principles. Abftracl liberty, like other mere ab- 
ftra&ions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in 
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fome fenfible object; and every nation has formed 
to itfelf fome favourite point, which by way of 
eminence becomes the criterion of their happinefs* 
It happened, you know, Sir, that the great con- 
tefts for freedom in this country were from the 
earlieil times chiefly upon the quefdon of taxing. 
Moft of the contefts in the ancient common 
wealths turned primarily on the right of election 
of magiftrates ; or on the balance among the fe- 
veral orders of the ftate. The quefiion of money 
was not with them fo immediate. But in England 
it was otherwife. On this point of taxes the ableft 
pens, and moft eloquent tongues, have been ex- 
ercifed ; the greateft fpirits have acted and fuffsred. 
In order to give the fulleft fatisfacKon concerning 
the importance of this point, it was not only ne- 
ceflary for thofe who in argument defended the 
excellence of the Englifh conftitution, to infift on 
this privilege of granting money as a dry point 
of fact, and to prove, that the right had been ac 
knowledged in ancient parchments, and blind 
ufages, to refide in a certain body called an houfe 
of commons. They went much further - y they at 
tempted to prove, and they fucceeded, that in 
theory it ought to be fo, from the particular na 
ture of a houfe of commons, as an immediate re- 
prefentative of the people ; whether the old records 
had delivered this oracle or not. They took infi 
nite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, 

that* 
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that, in all monarchies, the people muft in eflfeft 
themfelves mediately or immediately poffefs the 
power of granting their own money, or no fhadow 
of liberty could fubfift. The colonies draw from 
you, as with their life-blood, thefe ideas and prin 
ciples. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this fpecifick point of taxing. Li 
berty might be fafe, or might be endangered in 
twenty other particulars, without their being much 
pleafed or alarmed. Here they felt its pulfe ; and 
as they found that beat, they thought themfelves 
iick or found. I do not fay whether they were 
right or wrong in applying your general argu 
ments to their own cafe. It is not eafy indeed to 
make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The 
fact is, that they did thus apply thofe general ar 
guments ; and your mode of governing them, 
whether through lenity or indolence, through 
wifdom or miftake, confirmed them in the ima 
gination, that they, as well as you, had an intereft 
in thefe common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleaiing 
errour, by the form of their provincial legiflative 
affemblies. Their governments are popular in an 
high degree ; fome are merely popular ; in all, the 
popular reprefentative is the moft weighty ; and 
this mare of the people in their ordinary govern 
ment never fails to infpire them with lofty fenti- 
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ments, and with a ftrong averfion from whatever 
tends to deprive them of their chief importance. 

If any thing were wanting to this neceffary ope 
ration of the form of government, religion would 
have given it a complete effect. Religion, always 
a principle of energy, in this new people, is no 
way worn out or impaired ; and their mode of 
profefling it is alfo one main caufe of this free 
ipirit. The people are proteftants ; and of that 
kind, which is the moft adverfe to 1 all implicit fub- 
miflion of mind and opinion. This is a per fuafion 
not only favourable to liberty, but built upon it. 
I do not think, Sir, that the reafon of this averfe- 
nefs in the diffenting churches from all that looks 
like abfolute government is fo much to be fought 
in their religious tenets, as in their hiftory. Every 
One knows that the Roman Catholick religion is 
at leaft coeval with moft of the governments where 
it prevails ; that it has generally gone hand in hand 
with them ; and received great favour and every 
kind of fupport from authority. The church of 
England too was formed from her cradle under 
the nurfing care of regular government. But the 
diffenting interefts have fprung up in direct oppo- 
iition to all the ordinary powers of the world ; and 
could juftify that oppofition only on a ftrong claim 
to natural liberty. Their very exiftence depended 
on the powerful and unremitted affertion of that 
claim. All proteftantifm, even the moft cold and 
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paflive, is a fort of diffent. But the religion moft 
prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement 
on the principle of reliftance ; it is the diffidence 
of diffent ; and the proteftantifm of the proteftant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of deno 
minations, agreeing in nothing but in the commu 
nion of the fpirit of liberty, is predominant in moft 
of the northern provinces ; where the church of 
England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in 
reality no more than a fort of private feel, not 
compofmg moft probably the tenth of the people. 
The colonifts left England when this fpirit was 
high ; and in the emigrants was the higheft of all : 
and even that ftream of foreigners, which has been 
conftantly flowing into thefe colonies, has, for the 
greateft part, been compofed of diffenters from the 
eftablifhments of their feveral countries, and have 
brought with them a temper and character far from 
alien to that of the people with whom they mixed. 
Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that feme 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this defcrip- 
tion ; becaufe in the -fouthern colonies the church 
of England forms a large body, and has a regular 
eftablimment. It is certainly true. There is how 
ever a circumftance attending thefe colonies, which, 
in my opinion, fully counterbalances this diffe 
rence, and makes the fpirit of liberty ftill more 
high and haughty than in thofe to the northward. 
It is that in Virginia and the Carolinas, they have 
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a vaft multitude of flaves. Where this is the cafe 
in any part of the world, thofe who are free, are 
by far the moft proud and jealous of their free^ 
dom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege. Not feeing 
there, that freedom, as in countries where it is a 
common bleffing, and as broad and general as the 
air, may be united with much abjecl: toil, with 
great miicry, with all the exterior of fervitude, 
liberty looks, amongft them, like fomething that 
is more noble and liberal. I do not mean, Sir, to 
commend the fuperiour morality of this fentiment, 
which has at leaft as much pride as virtue in it ; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact 
is fo ; and thefe people of the fouthern colonies are 
much more ftrongly, and with an higher and more 
ilubborn fpirit, attached to liberty than thofe to 
the northward. Such were all the ancient com 
monwealths ; fuch were our Gothick anceftors ^ 
iuch in our days were the Poles ; and fuch will be 
all mailers of flaves, who are not flaves themfelves. 
In fuch a people the haughtinefs of domination 
combines with the fpirit of freedom, fortifies it^ 
and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumftancc 
in our colonies, which contributes no mean part 
towards the growth and effect of this untraclable 
fpirit. I mean their education. In no country 
perhaps in the world is the law fo general a ftudy. 

The 
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The profeffion itfelf is numerous and powerful ; 
and in moft provinces it takes the lead. The 
greater number of the deputies fent to the congrefs 
were lawyers. But all who read, and moft do 
read, endeavour to obtain fome fmattering in that 
fcience. I have been told by an eminent bookfeU 
ler, that in no branch of his bufinefs, after tracts 
of popular devotion, were fo many books as thofe 
on the law exported to the plantations. The co- 
lonifts have now fallen into the way of printing 
them for their own ufe. I hear that they have 
fold nearly as many of Blackftone s Commentaries 
in America as in England. General Gage marks 
out this difpofition very particularly in a letter on 
your table. He ates, that all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or fmatterers in law ; 
and that in Bofton they have been enabled, by 
fuccefsful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of 
one of your capital penal conftitutions. The fmart- 
nefs of debate will fay, that this knowledge ought 
to teach them more clearly the rights of legifla- 
ture, their obligations to obedience, and the pe&lt;- 
nalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. But 
my * honourable and learned friend on the floor, 
who condefcends to mark what I fay for animad- 
verfion, will difdain that ground. He has heard, 
as well as I, that when great honours and great 
emoluments do not win over this knowledge to the 

* The Attorney General. 
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fervice of the ftate, it is a formidable adverfary to 
government. If the fpirit be not tamed and broken, 
by thefe happy methods, it is ftubborn and litigious. 
Abeunt Jiudia in mores. This ftudy renders men 
acute, inquifitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of refources. In other coun 
tries, the people, more fimple, and of a lefs mercu 
rial caft, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an actual grievance ; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the preffure of the grievance 
by the badnefs of the principle. They augur mh&gt; 
government at a diftance j and muff the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

The laft caufe of this difobedient fpirit in the 
colonies is hardly lefs powerful than the reft, as it 
is not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural 
conflitution of things. Three thoufand miles of 
ocean lie between you and them. No contrivance 
can prevent the effect of this diftance, in weaken 
ing government. Seas roll, and months pafs, be 
tween the order and the execution : and the want 
of a fpeedy explanation of a fingle point, is enough 
to defeat a whole fyftem. You have, indeed,, 
winged minifters of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remoteft verge of the 
fea. But there a power fteps in, that limits the 
arrogance of raging paffions and furious elements, 
and fays, " So far ihalt thou go, and no farther., 1 * 
Who are you, that fhould fret and rage, and bite 

the 
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the chains of nature ? Nothing worfe happens to 
you, than does to all nations, who have extenfive 
empire ; and it happens in all the forms into which 
empire can be thrown. In large bodies, the cir 
culation of power muft be lefs vigorous at the ex 
tremities. Nature has faid it. The Turk cannot 
govern ^Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdiftan, as he 
governs Thrace ; nor has he the fame dominion 
in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brufa and 
Smyrna. Defpotifm itfelf is obliged to truck and 
huckfter. The Sultan gets fuch obedience as he 
can. He governs with a loofe rein, that he may 
govern at all ; and the whole of the force and vi 
gour of his authority in his centre, is derived from 
a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, 
in her provinces, is, perhaps, not fo well obeyed, 
as you are in yours. She complies too ; fhe fub- 
jnits ; ihe watches times. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law, of extenfive and de 
tached empire. 

Then, Sir, from thefe fix capital fources ; of 
defcent; of form of government; of religion 
in the northern provinces ; of manners in the 
fouthern ; of education ; of the remotenefs of 
fituation from the firft mover of government ; 
from all thefe caufes a fierce fpirit of liberty has 
grown up. It has grown with the growth of the 
people in your colonies, and increafed with the 
increafe of their wealth j a fpirit, that unhappily 
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meeting with an exercife of power in England, 
which, however lawful, is not reconcileable to any 
ideas of liberty, much lefs with theirs, has kindled 
this flame, that is ready to confume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the fpirit in 
this excefs, or the moral caufes which produce it. 
Perhaps a more fmooth and accommodating fpirit 
of freedom in them would be more acceptable to 
us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might be defired, 
more reconcileable with an arbitrary and bound- 
lefs authority. Perhaps we might wifh the colo- 
nifts to be perfuaded, that their liberty is more 
fecure when held in truft for them by us (as their 
guardians during a perpetual minority) than with 
any part of it in their own hands. But the quef- 
tion is, not whether their fpirit deferves praife or 
blame ; what, in the name of God, fhall we do 
with it ? Yo-u have before you the object ; fuch as 
it is, with all its glories, with ail its imperfections 
on its head. You fee the magnitude ; the impor 
tance ; the temper ; the habits j the diforders. By 
all thefe confiderations, we are ftrongly urged to 
determine fomething concerning it. We are called 
upon to fix fome rule and line for our future con- 
duel:, which may give a little ftability to our po 
liticks, and prevent the return of fuch unhappy 
deliberations as the prefent. Every fuch return 
will bring the matter before us in a ftill more un- 
traclable form. For, what ailonifhing and incre 
dible 
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dible things have we not feen already? What; 
monfters have not been generated from this unna 
tural contention ? Whilft every principle of au 
thority and reliftance has been pufhed, upon both 
fides, as far as it would go, there is nothing fo 
folid and certain, either in reafoning or in prac 
tice, that has not been fhaken. Until very lately, 
all authority in America feemed to be nothing but 
an emanation from yours. Even the popular part 
of the colony conftitution derived all its activity, 
and its firft vital movement, from the pleafure 
C)f the crown. We thought, Sir, that the utmoft 
which the difcontented colonifls could do, was to 
difturb authority ; we never dreamt they could 
of themfelves fupply it ; knowing in general what 
an operofe bufinefs it is, to eftablifh. a government 
abfolutely new. But having, for our purpofes in 
this contention, refolved, that none but an ober 
dient affembly mould fit, the humours of the 
people there, finding all paiTage through the legal 
channel flopped, with great violence broke out 
another way. Some provinces have tried their 
experiment, as we have tried ours ; and theirs has 
fucceeded. They have formed a government fuf- 
ficient for its purpofes, without the buflle of a re 
volution, or the troublefome formality of an elec 
tion. Evident neceflity, and tacit confcnt, have 
clone the bufinefs in an inftant. So well they 
Jiave done it, that Lord Dunmore (the account i$ 
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among the fragments on your table) tells you, 
that the new inftitution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the ancient government ever was in its 
moil fortunate periods. Obedience is what makes 
government, and not the names by which it is 
called ; not the name of governour, as formerly, 
or committee, as at prefent. This new govern 
ment has originated directly from the people ; and 
was not tranfmitted through any of the ordinary 
artificial media of a pofitive conftitution. It was 
not a manufacture ready formed, and tranfmitted 
to them in that condition from England. The 
evil arifing from hence is this ; that the colonifts 
having once found the poffibility of enjoying the 
advantages of order, in the midft of a ftruggle for 
liberty, fuch ftruggles will not henceforward feem 
fo terrible to the fettled and fober part of man 
kind, as they had appeared before the trial. 

Purfuing the fame plan of punifhing by the de 
nial of the exercife of government to ftill greater 
lengths, we wholly abrogated the ancient govern 
ment of Mafiachufet. We were confident, that 
the firft feeling, if not the very profped of anar 
chy, would inftantly enforce a complete fubmif- 
fion. The experiment was tried. A new, ftrange, 
unexpected face of things appeared. Anarchy is 
found tolerable. A vaft province has now fubfift- 
ed, and fubfifted in a con fider able degree of health 
and vigour, for near a twelvemonth, without go- 
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vernour, without publick council, without judges, 
without executive magiftrates. How long it will 
continue in this (late, or what may arife out of 
this unheard-of lituation, how can the wifeft of 
us conjecture ? Our late experience has taught us, 
that many of thofe fundamental principles, for 
merly believed infallible, are either not of the im 
portance they were imagined to be ; or that we 
have not art all adverted to fome other far more 
important, and far more powerful principles, which 
entirely over-rule thofe we had confidered as om 
nipotent. I am much againft any further experi 
ments, which tend to put to the proof any more 
of thefe allowed opinions, which contribute fo 
much to the publick tranquillity. In effect, we 
fuffer as much at home, by this loofening of all 
ties, and this concuflion of all eftablifhed opinions, 
as we do abroad. For, in order to prove that the 
Americans have no right to their liberties, we are 
every day endeavouring to fubvert the maxims 
which preferve the whole fpirit of our own. To 
prove that the Americans ought not to be free, 
we are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom 
itfelf ; and we never feem to gain a paltry advan- , 
tage over them in debate, without attacking fome 
of thofe principles, or deriding fome of thofe 
feelings, for which our anceftors have flied their 
blood. 

But, Sir, in wifhing to put an end to pernicious 
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experiments, I do not mean to preclude the fulleft 
inquiry. Far from it. Far from deciding on a 
fudden or partial view, I would patiently go round 
and round the fubjecl:, and furvey it minutely in 
every pofiible afpecr.. Sir, if I were capable of en 
gaging you to an equal attention, I would ftate, 
that, as far as I am capable of difcerning, there are 
but three ways of proceeding relative to this flub- 
born fpirit, which prevails in your colonies, and 
difturbs your government. Thefe are To change 
that fpirit, as inconvenient, by removing the caufes; 
To profecute it as criminal. Or, to comply with 
it as neceffary. I would not be guilty of an im 
perfect enumeration ; I can think of but thefe 
three. Another has indeed been ftarted, that of 
giving up the colonies j but it met fo flight a 
reception, that I do not think myfelf obliged to 
dwell a great while upon it. It is nothing but a 
little fally of anger, like the frowardnefs of peevilh 
children, who, when they cannot get all they 
would have, are refolved to take nothing. 

The nrft of thefe plans, to change the fpirit as 
inconvenient, by removing the caufes, I think is 
the moft like a fyftematick proceeding. It is ra 
dical in its principle ; but it is attended with great 
difficulties, fome of them little fhort, as I conceive, 
of impoflibilities. This will appear by examining 
into the plans which have been propofed. 

the growing population of the colonies is 

evidently 
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evidently one caufe of their reftftance, it was laft 
feifion mentioned in both houfes, by men of 
weight, and received not without applaufe, that, 
in order to check this evil, it would be proper for 
the crown to make no further grants of land. But 
to this fcheme there are two objections. The firfl-j 
that there is already fo much unfettled land in pri 
vate hands, as to afford room for an immenfe fu 
ture population, although the crown not only 
withheld its grants, but annihilated its foil. If 
this be the cafe, then the only effect of this avarice 
of defolation, this hoarding of a royal wildernefs, 
would be to raife the value of the pofleflions in 
the hands of the great private monopolies, with 
out any adequate check to the growing and alarm 
ing mifchief of population. 

But if you flopped your grants, what would be 
the confequence ? The people would occupy with 
out grants. They have already fo occupied in 
many places. You cannot ftation garrifons in 
every part of thefe deferts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on their annual 
tillage, and remove with their flocks and herds to 
another. Many of the people in the back fettle- 
ments are already little attached to particular iitu- 
ations. Already they have topped the Apalachian 
mountains. From thence they behold before them 
an immenfe plain, one vaft, rich, level meadow ; 
a fquare of five hundred miles. Over this they 

would 
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Would wander, without a poflibility of reftraint ; 
they would change their manners with the habits 
of their life ; would foon forget a government, by 
which they were difowned ; would become hordes 
of Englifti Tartars ; and, pouring down upon your 
unfortified frontiers a fierce and irrefiftible cavalty, 
become matters of your governours and your coun- 
fellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of 
all the flaves that adhered to them. Such would* 
and, in no long time, muft be, the effect of at 
tempting to forbid as a crime, and to fupprefs a3 
an evil, the command and blefling of Providence^ 
" Increafe and multiply." Such would be the 
happy refult of an endeavour to keep as a lair of 
wild beafts, that earth, which God, by an exprefs 
charter, has given to the children of men. Far 
different, and furely much wifer, has been our 
policy hitherto. Hitherto we have invited our 
people by every kind of bounty, to fixed eftablifh- 
ments. We have invited the hufbandman to look 
to authority for his title. We have taught him 
pioufly to believe in the myfterious virtue of wax 
and parchment. We have thrown each tract of 
land, as it was peopled, into diftricts ; that the 
ruling power fhould never be wholly out of fight* 
We have fettled all we could ; and we have care 
fully attended every fettlement with government. 
Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as 
for the reafons I have juft given, I think this new 

project 
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projecl of hedging-in population to be neither 
prudent nor pra&icable. 

To impoverifh the colonies in general, and in 
particular to arreft the noble courfe of their ma 
rine enterprifes, would be a more eafy tafk. I 
freely confefs it. We have ihewn a difpofition to 
a. fyftem of this kind ; a difpofition even to con 
tinue the reftraint after the offence ; looking on 
ourfelves as rivals to our colonies, and perfuaded 
that of courfe we muft gain all that they mall lofe. 
Much mifchief we may certainly do. The power 
inadequate to all other things is often more than 
fufficient for this. I do not look on the direct 
and immediate power of the colonies to refift our 
violence, as very formidable. In this, however, I 
may be miftaken. But when I confider, that we 
have colonies for no purpofe but to be ferviceable 
to us, it feems to my poor underftanding a little 
prepofterous, to make them unferviceable, in order 
to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 
problem of tyranny, which propofes to beggar its 
fubjefts into fubmiffion. But remember, when 
you have completed your fyftem of impoverifh- 
ment, that nature ftill proceeds in her ordinary 
courfe ; that difcontent will increafe with mifery; 
and that there are critical moments in the fortune 
of all ftates, when they who are too weak to con- 

VOL. III. F tribute 
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tribute to your profperity, may be ftrong enough 
to complete your ruin. Spoliath arma fuperfunt. 

The temper and character, which prevail in our 
colonies, are, I am afraid, unalterable by any hu 
man art. We cannot, I fear, falfify the pedigree 
of this fierce people, and perfuade them that they 
are not fprung from a nation, in whofe veins the 
blood of freedom circulates. The language in 
which they would hear you tell them this tale, 
would detect the imposition ; your fpeech would 
betray you. An Englimman is the unfitteft per- 
fon on earth to argue another Englifhmatt into 
ilavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power to 
change their republican religion, as their free de- 
icent ; or to fubftitute the Roman Catholick, as a 
penalty ; or the Church of England, as an im 
provement. The mode of inquifition and dra 
gooning is going out of fafhion in the old world j 
and I fhould not confide much to their efficacy in 
the new. The education of the Americans is alfo 
on the fame unalterable bottom with their reli 
gion. You cannot perfuade them to burn their 
books of curious fcieilce ; to banifh their lawyers 
from the courts of law ; or to quench the lights 
of their aflemblies, by refufing to choofe thofe 
perfons who are beft read in their privileges. It 
would be no lefs impracticable to think of wholly 

annihilating 
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annihilating the popular affemblies, in which thefe 
lawyers fit. The army, by which we muft govern 
in their place, would be far more chargeable to 
us ; not quite fo effectual ; and perhaps, in the 
end, full as difficult to be kept in obedience. 

With regard to the high ariftocratick fpirit of 
Virginia and the fouthern colonies, it has been 
propofed, I know, to reduce it, by declaring a ge 
neral enfranchisement of their flaves. This pro 
ject has had its advocates and panegyrifts ; yet I 
never could argue myfelf into any opinion of it 
Slaves are often much attached to their matters. 
A general wild offer of liberty, would not always 
be accepted. Hiftory furnifhes few inftances of it. 
It is fometimes as hard to perfuade flaves to be 
free, as it is to compel freemen to be flaves : and 
in this aufpicious fcheme, we fhould have both 
thefe pleafing talks on our hands at once. But 
when we talk of enfranchifement, do we not per 
ceive that the American mafter may enfranchife 
too ; and arm fervile hands in defence of freedom? 
A meafure to which other people have had re- 
courfe more than once, and not without fuccefs, 
in a defperate fituation of their affairs. 

Slaves as thefe unfortunate black people are, and 
dull as all men are from flavery, muft they not a 
little fufpcct the offer of freedom from that very 
nation which has fold them to their prefent maf- 
ters.? From that nation, one of whofe caufes of 

F 2 quarrel 
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quarrel with thofe mailers, is their refufal to deal 
any more in that inhuman trafiick ? An offer of 
freedom from England, would come rather oddly, 
fhipped to them in an African veffel, which is re- 
fufed an entry into the ports of Virginia or Caro 
lina, with a cargo of three hundred Angola ne 
groes. It would be curious to fee the Guinea 
captain attempting at the lame inftant to publifh 
his proclamation of liberty, and to advertife his 
fale of flaves. 

But let us fuppofe all thefe moral difficulties got 
over. The ocean remains. You cannot pump 
this dry ; and as long as it continues in its prefent 
bed, fo long all the caufes which weaken authority 
by diftance will continue. " Ye gods, annihilate 
" but fpace and time, and make two lovers 
" happy ! " was a pious and paffionate prayer ; 
but juft as reafonable, as many of the ferious 
wifhes of very grave and folemn politicians. 

If then, Sir, it feems almoft defperate to think 
of any alterative courfe, for changing the moral 
caufes (and not quite eafy to remove the natural) 
which produce prejudices irreconcileable to the 
late exercife of our authority; but that the fpirit 
infallibly will continue ; and, continuing, will pro 
duce fuch effects, as now embarrafs us ; the fecond 
mode under confideration is, to profecute that 
fpirit in its overt acts, as criminal. 

At this proportion, I muil paufe a moment. 

The 
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The thing feeins a great deal too big for my ideas 
of jurifprudence. It fhould feem, to my way of 
conceiving fuch matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reafon and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on the irregular conducl: of fcatter- 
ed individuals, or even of bands of men, who 
difturb order within the ftate, and the civil dif- 
fentions which may, from time to time, on great 
queftions, agitate the feveral communities which 
compofe a great empire. It looks to me to be 
narrow and pedantick, to apply the ordinary ideas 
of criminal jufticc to this great publick conteft. 
I do not know the method of drawing up an in 
dictment againft an whole people. I cannot infult 
and ridicule the feelings of millions of my fel 
low creatures, as Sir Edward Coke infulted one 
excellent individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the 
bar. I am not ripe to pafs fentence on the gravcft 
publick bodies, entrufted with magiftracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged with the fafety 
of their fellow-citizens, upon the very fame title 
that 1 am. I really think, that for wife men this is 
not judicious ; for ibber men, not decent ; for minds 
tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am miftakcn in my idea of an 
empire, as diftinguiflied from a {ingle ftate or 
kingdom. But my idea of it is this ; that an em 
pire is the aggregate of many ftates, under one 
common head ; whether this head be a monarch, 

F 3 or 
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Or a prefiding republick. It does, in. fuch confti* 
tutions, frequently happen (and nothing but the 
difmal, cold, dead uniformity of fervitude can 
prevent its happening) that the fubordinate parts 
have many local privileges and immunities. Be 
tween thefe privileges, and the fupreme common 
authority, the line may be extremely nice. Of 
courfe difputes, often too, very bitter difputes, 
and much ill blood, will arife. But though every 
privilege is an exemption (in the cafe) from the 
ordinary exercife of the fupreme authority, it is 
no denial of it. The claim of a privilege fccms 
rather ex vi termini, to imply a fuperiour power. 
For to talk of the privileges of a ft ate or of a per- 
fon, who has no fuperiour, is hardly any better 
than fpeaking nonfenfe. Now, in fuch unfortu 
nate quarrels, among the component parts of a 
great political union of communities, I can fcarcely 
conceive any thing more completely imprudent, 
than for the head of the empire to infift, that, if 
any privilege is pleaded againft his will, or his acts, 
that his whole authority is denied ; inftantly to 
proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put 
the offending provinces under the ban. Will not 
this, Sir, very foon teach the provinces to make 
no diftinctions on their part ? Will it not teach 
them that the government, againft which a claim 
of liberty is tantamount to high treafon, is a go- 
$o which fubmiflion is equivalent to 

flayery ? 
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flavery ? It may not always be quite convenient 
to imprefs dependent communities with fuch an 
idea. 

We are indeed, in all difputes with the colonies, 
by the neceflity of things, the judge. It is true, 
Sir. But I confefs, that the character of judge in 
my own caufe, is a thing that frightens me. In- 
dead of filling me with pride, I am exceedingly- 
humbled by it. I cannot proceed with a ftern, 
affured, judicial confidence, until I find myfelf in 
fomething more like a judicial character. I muft 
have thefe heiitations as long as I am compelled to 
recollect, that, in my little reading upon fuch con- 
tefts as thefe, the fenfe of mankind has, at leaft, as 
often decided againft the fuperiour as the fubordL 
nate power. Sir, let me add too, that the opi 
nion of my having fome abftract right in my fa^ 
vour would not put me much at my eafe in paf- 
fing fentence ; unlefs I could be fure, that there 
were no rights which, in their exercife under cer 
tain circumftances, were not the moil odious of 
all wrongs, and the moft vexatious of all injuftice. 
Sir, thefe confiderations have great weight with 
me, when I find things fo circumftanced, that I 
fee the fame party, at once a civil litigant againft 
me in point of right, and a culprit before me ; 
while I fit as criminal judge, on acTis of his, whofe 
moral quality is to be decided upon the merits of 
that very litigation. Men are every now and then 

F 4 put, 
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put, by the complexity of human affairs, into 
ftrange fituations; but juftice is the fame, let the 
judge be in what fituation he will. 

There is, Sir, alfo a circumftance which con 
vinces me, that this mode of criminal proceeding 
is not (at leaft in the prefent ftage of our conteft) 
altogether expedient j which is nothing lefs than 
the conducl of thofe very perfons who have feemed 
to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion 
in Maflachufet s Bay, as they had formerly addref- 
fed to have traitors brought hither under an acl: 
of Henry the Eighth, for trial. For though re 
bellion is declared, it is not proceeded againft as 
fuch ; nor have any fteps been taken towards the 
apprehenfion or conviction of any individual of 
fender, either on our late or our former addrefs ; 
but modes of public coercion have been adopted, 
and fuch as have much more refemblance to a fort 
of qualified hoftility towards an independent power 
than the punifhment of rebellious fubjecls. All 
this feems rather inconfiftent ; but it mews how 
difficult it is to apply thefe juridical ideas to our 
prefent cafe. 

In this iituation, let us ferioufly and coolly pon 
der. What is it we have got by all our menaces, 
which have been many and ferocious ? What ad 
vantage have we derived from the penal laws we 
have palled, and which, for the time, have been 
fevere and numerous ? What advances have we 

made 
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made towards our object, by the fending of a force, 
which, by land and fea, is no contemptible ftrength? 
Has the diforder abated ? Nothing lefs. When I 
fee things in this fituation, after fuch confident 
hopes, bold promifes, and active exertions, I can 
not, for my life, avoid a fufpicion, that the plan 
itfelf is not correctly right. 

If then the removal of the caufes of this fpirit 
of American liberty be, for the greater part, or 
rather entirely, impracticable ; if the ideas of cri 
minal procefs be inapplicable, or, if applicable, are 
in the higheft degree inexpedient, what way yet 
remains ? No way is open, but the third and laft 
to comply with the American fpirit as neceflary ; 
or, if you pleafe to fubmit to it, as a neceflary 
evil. 

If we adopt this mode ; if we mean to conci 
liate and concede ; let us fee of what nature the 
conceffion ought to be : to afcertain the nature of 
our conceflion, we muft look at their complaint. 
The colonies complain, that they have not the 
characteriftick mark and feal of Britifh freedom. 
They complain, that they are taxed in a parlia 
ment, in which they are not reprefented. If you 
mean to fatisfy them at all, you muft fatisfy them 
with regard to this complaint. If you mean to 
pleafe any people, you muft give them the boor\ 
which they afk ; not what you may think better* 
for them, but of a kind totally different. uch an, 
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act may be a wife regulation, but it is no conce 
fion ; whereas our prefent theme is the mode of 
giving fatisfaction. 

Sir, I think you muft perceive, that I am re- 
folved this day to have nothing at all to do with 
the queftion of the right of taxation. Some gen 
tlemen ftartle but it is true : I put it totally out 
of the queftion. It is lefs than nothing in my con- 
lideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you, 
Sir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond 
of difplaying it on this profound fubjech But 
my confideration is narrow, confined, and wholly 
limited to the policy of the queftion. I do not ex 
amine, whether the giving away a man s money 
be a power excepted and referved out of the gene 
ral truft of government ; and how far all mankind, 
in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercife 
of that right by the charter of nature. Or whe 
ther, on the contrary, a right of taxation is ne- 
ceffarily involved in the general principle of legif- 
lation, and infeparable from the ordinary fupreme 
power. Thefe are deep queftions, where great 
names militate againft each other; where reafon 
is perplexed; and an appeal to authorities only 
thickens the confufion. For high and reverend 
authorities lift up their heads on both fides ; and 
there is no fure footing in the middle. This point 
is the great Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and 
Cafms old, where armies whole have funk. I 

do 
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do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, 
though in fuch refpeclable company. The quef- 
tion with me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miferable ; but whether it is 
not your intereft to make them happy. It is not, 
what a lawyer tells me, I may do ; but what hu 
manity, reafon, and juilice, tell me, I ought to do. 
Is a politick act the worfe for being a generous 
one ? Is no concefnon proper, but that which is 
made from your want of right to keep what you 
grant ? Or does it leiTen the grace or dignity of 
relaxing in the exercife of an odious claim, becaufe 
you have your evidence-room full of titles, and 
your magazines {luffed with arms to enforce them ? 
What fignify all thofe titles, and all thofe arms ? 
Of what avail are they, when the reafon of the 
thing tells me, that the affertion of my title is the 
lofs of my fuit ; and that I could do nothing but 
wound myfelf by the ufe of my own weapons ? 

Such is ftedfaftly my opinion of the abfolute ne- 
ceffity of keeping up the concord of this empire by 
a unity of fpirit, though in a diverfity of opera 
tions, that, if I were fure the colonifts had, at their 
leaving this country, fealed a regular compact of 
fervitudc ; that they had folemnly abjured all the 
rights of citizens ; that they had made a vow to 
renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
poftcrity, to all generations, yet I mould hold 
jnyfelf obliged to conform to the temper I found 

univerfally 
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univerfally prevalent in my own day, and to go 
vern two million of men, impatient of fervitude, 
on the principles of freedom. I am not determin 
ing a point of law ; I am refloring tranquillity ; 
and the general character and lituation of a people 
muft determine what fort of government is fitted 
for them. That point nothing elfe can or ought 
to determine. 

My idea therefore, without confidering whether 
we yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of 
favour, is to admit the people of our colonies into an 
intereft in the conjtitution ; and, by recording that 
admiilion in the journals of parliament, to give 
them as ftrong an affurance as the nature of the 
thing will admit, that we mean for ever to ad 
here to that folemn declaration of fyftematick in 
dulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, 
upon its underftood principle, might have ferved 
to mew, that we intended an unconditional abate 
ment of the exercife of a taxing power. Such a 
meafure was then fufficient to remove all fufpicion, 
and to give perfect content. But unfortunate 
events, fmce that time, may make fomething fur 
ther neceflary ; and not more neceffary for the fa- 
tisfaction of the colonies, than for the dignity and 
confiftency of our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect meafure of the 
aifpofmon of the houfe, if this propofal in itfelf 

would 
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would be received with diflike. I think, Sir, we 
have few American financiers. But our misfor 
tune is, we are too acute ; we are too exquifite in 
our conjectures of the future, for men oppreffed 
with fuch great and prefent evils. The more mo 
derate among the oppofers of parliamentary con- 
ceflion freely confefs, that they hope no good from 
taxation ; but they apprehend the colonifts have 
further views ; and if this point were conceded, 
they would inftantly attack the trade-laws. Thefe 
gentlemen are convinced, that this was the inten 
tion from the beginning ; and the quarrel of the 
Americans with taxation was no more than a cloke 
and cover to this defign. Such has been the lan 
guage even of a * gentleman of real moderation, 
and of a natural temper fo well adjufted to fair and 
equal government. I am, however, Sir, not a little 
furprifed at this kind of difcourfe, whenever I 
hear it ; and I am the more furprifed, on account 
of the arguments which I conftantly find in com 
pany with it, and which are often urged from the 
fame mouths, and on the fame day. 

For inftance, when we allege, that it is againft 
reafon to tax a people under fo many reftraints in 
trade as the Americans, the f noble Lord in the 
blue ribband mail tell you, that the reftraints on 
trade are futile and ufelefs ; of no advantage to us, 

* Mr. Rice. f Lord North. 
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and of no burthen to thofe on whom they are im~ 
pofed ; that the trade to America is not fecured 
by the acts of navigation, but by the natural and 
irreiiftible advantage of a commercial preference. 

Such is the merit of the trade laws in this pof- 
ture of the debate. But when ftrong internal cir- 
cumftances are urged againft the taxes ; when the 
icheme is diffecled ; when experience and the na 
ture of things are brought to prove, and do prove, 
the utter impoffibility of obtaining an effective re 
venue from the colonies ; when thefe things are 
prcffed, or rather prefs themfelves, fo as to drive 
the advocates of colony taxes to a clear admiilion 
of the futility of the fcheme ; then, Sir, the ileep- 
ing trade laws revive from their trance ; and this 
ufelefs taxation is to be kept facred, not for its 
own fake, but as a counter-guard and fecurity of 
the laws of trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are 
mifchievous, in order to preferve trade laws that 
are ufelefs. Such is the wifdom of our plan in 
both its members. They are feparately given up 
as of no value, and yet one is always to be de 
fended for the fake of the other. But I cannot 
agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
from whence he feems to have borrowed thefe 
ideas, concerning the inutiiity of the trade laws. 
For without idolizing them, I am fure they are 
lUll, in many ways, of great ufe to us ; and in 

former 
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former times, they have been of the greateft. They 
do confine, and they do greatly narrow, the mar 
ket for the Americans. But my perfect convic 
tion of this, does not help me in the leaft to dif- 
cern how the revenue laws form any fecurity 
whatfoever to the commercial regulations ; or that 
thefe commercial regulations are the true ground 
of the quarrel ; or, that the giving way in any 
one inftance of authority, is to lofe all that may 
remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indifputable. The publick 
and avowed origin of this quarrel, was on taxa 
tion. This quarrel has indeed brought on new 
difputes on new queftions ; but certainly the leaft 
bitter, and the feweft of all, on the trade laws. To 
judge which of the two be the real radical caufe of 
quarrel, we have to fee whether the commercial 
difpute did, in order of time, precede the difpute 
on taxation ? There is not a fhadow of evidence 
for it. Next, to enable us to judge whether at 
this moment a diflike to the trade laws be the real 
caufe of quarrel, it is abfolutely neceflary to put 
the taxes out of the queftion by a repeal. See how 
the Americans act in this pofition, and then you 
will be able to difcern correctly what is the true 
object of the controverfy, or whether any contro- 
verfy at all will remain ? Unlefs you confent to re 
move this caufe of difference, it is impoffible, with 
decency, to affert that the difpute is not upon 

what 
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what it is avowed to be. And I would, Sir, re- 
comnlend to your ferious confideration, whether 
it be prudent to form a rule for punifhing people, 
not on their own acts, but on your conjectures ? 
Surely it is prepofterous at the very beft. It is 
not juftifying your anger, by their mifconduct ; 
but it is converting your ill-will into their delin 
quency. 

But the colonies will go further. Alas ! alas ! 
when will this fpeculating againft fact and reafon 
end ? What will quiet thefe panick fears which 
we entertain of the hoftile effect of a conciliatory 
conduct ? Is it true, that no cafe can exift, in which 
it is proper for the fovereign to accede to the de- 
lires of his difcontented fubjects ? Is there any 
thing peculiar in this cafe, to make a rule for it- 
felf ? Is all authority of courfe loft, when it is not 
pufhed to the extreme ? Is it a certain maxim, 
that, the fewer caufes of dhTatisfaction are left by 
government, the more the fubject will be inclined 
to refift and rebel ? 

All thefe objections being in fact no more than 
fufpicions, conjectures, divinations, formed in de 
fiance of fact and experience ; they did not, Sir, 
difcourage me from entertaining the idea of a 
conciliatory conceffion, founded on the principles 
which I have juft ftated. 

In forming a plan for this purpofe, I endeavoured 
to put myfelf in that frame of mind, which was 

the 
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the moft natural, and the moft reafonable ; and 
which was certainly the moft probable means of 
(bcuring me from all errour. I fet out with a per 
fect diftruft of my own abilities ; a total renunci 
ation of every fpeculation of my own ; and with 
a profound reverence for the wifdom of our an- 
ceftors, who have left us the inheritance of fo 
happy a conftitution, and fo fiourifhing an empire, 
and what is a thoufand times more valuable, the 
treafury of the maxims and principles which form 
ed the one, and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the 
Auftrian family, whenever they were at a lofs in 
the Spanifh councils, it was common for their 
ftatefmen to fay, that they ought to confult the 
genius of Philip the Second. The genius of Philip 
the Second might miflead them ; and the iflue of 
their affairs mewed, that they had not chofeii the 
moft perfect ftandard. But, Sir, I am fure that 
I mall not be mifled, when, in a cafe of confli- 
tutional difficulty, I confult the genius of the 
Engiifh conftitution. Confulting at that oracle 
(it was with all due humility and piety) I found 
four capita! examples in a fimilar cafe before me: 
thofe of Ireland, Wales, Chcftcr, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the Engiifh conqucft, though 
never governed by a defpotick power, had no par 
liament. How far the Engiifh parliament itfclf 
was at that time modelled according to the prefent 
VOL. III. G form, 
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form, is difputed among antiquaries. But we 
have all the reafon in the world to be affured, 
that a form of parliament, fuch as England then 
enjoyed, me mftantly communicated to Ireland ; 
and we are equally fure that almoft every fuccef- 
five improvement in conftitutional liberty, as faft 
as it was made here, was tranfmitted thither. The 
feudal baronage, and the feudal knighthood, the 
roots of our primitive conftitution, were early 
tranfplanted into that foil ; and grew and flourifh- 
ed there. Magna Charta, if it did not give us ori 
ginally the houfe of commons, gave us at lead a 
houfe of commons of weight and confequence. 
But your anceftors did not churlimly fit down 
alone to the feaft of Magna Charta. Ireland was 
made immediately a partaker. This benefit of 
Englifh laws and liberties, I confefs, was not at 
firft extended to all Ireland. Mark the confe 
quence. Englim authority and Englim liberty had 
exactly the lame boundaries. Your ftandard could 
never be advanced an inch before your privileges. 
Sir John Davis mews beyond a doubt, that the 
refufal of a c;eneral communication of thefe rights, 

O O 

was the true caufe why Ireland was five hundred 
years in fubduing ; and after the vain projects of 
a military government, attempted in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it was foon difcovered, that 
nothing could make that country Englim, in ci 
vility and allegiance, but your laws and your 

forms 
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forms of legiflature. It was not EnglHh arms, but 
the Englifh conftitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time, Ireland has ever had a general 
parliament, as me had before a partial parliament. 
You changed the people ; you altered the religion ; 
but you never touched the form or the vital fub- 
ftance of free government in that kingdom. You 
depofed kings ; you reftored them ; you altered 
the fucceflion to theirs, as well as to your own 
crown ; but you never altered their conftitution ; 
the principle of which was refpected by ufurpa- 
tion ; reftored with the reftoration of monarchy, 
and eftablimed, I truft, for ever, by the glorious 
Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and 

O 

flouriming kingdom that it is ; and from a dii- 
grace and a burthen intolerable to this nation, has 
rendered her a principal part of our ftrength and 
ornament. This country cannot be faid to have 
ever formally taxed her. The irregular things 
done in the confufion of mighty troubles, and on 
the hinge of great revolutions, even if all were 
done that is faid to have been done, form no ex 
ample. If they have any effect in argument, they 
make an exception to prove the rule. None of 
your own liberties could ftand a moment if the 
cafual deviations from them, at fuch times, were 
fufTered to be ufed as proofs of their nullity. By 
the lucrative amount of fuch cafual breaches in the 

G 2 conftitution, 
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confutation, judge what the Hated and fixed rale 
of fupply has been in that kingdom. Your Irifb 
penfioners would ftarve, if they had no other fund 
to live on than taxes granted by Engliili autho 
rity. Turn your eyes to thofe popular grants 
from whence all your great fupplies are come ; 
and learn to refpect that only fource of publick 
wealth in the Britim empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was 
faid to be reduced by Henry the Third. It was 
laid more truly to be fo by Edward the Firft. But 
though then conquered, it was not looked upon 
as any part of the realm of England. Its old con- 
ftitution, whatever that might have been, was de- 
ftroyed ; and no good one was fubftituted in its 
place. The care of that tract was put into the 
hands of lords marchers a form of government 
of a very fmgular kind ; a ftrange heterogeneous 
monfter, fomething between hoflility and govern 
ment ; perhaps it has a fort of refemblancc, ac 
cording to the modes of thofe times, to that of 
commander in chief at prefent, to whom all civil 
power is granted as fecondary. The manners of 
the Welfli nation followed the genius of the go 
vernment ; the people were ferocious, reftive, fa- 
vage, and uncultivated; fometimes compofed, 
never pacified. Wales within itfelf, was in per 
petual diforder j and it kept the frontier of Eng- 

land 
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land in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the 
ftate, there were none. Wales was only known 
to England by incurfion and invalion. 

Sir, during that ftate of things, parliament was 
not idle. They attempted to fubdue the fierce 
fpirit of the Welfli by all forts of rigorous laws. 
They prohibited by ftatute the fending all forts of 
arms into Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation 
(with fomething more of doubt on the legality) 
the fending arms to America. They difarmecl the 
Welfli by ftatute, as you attempted, (but ftill with 
more queftion on the legality) to difarm New 
England by an inftruclion. They made an acl to 
-drag offenders from Wales into En-gland for trial, 
as you have done (but with more hardihip) with 
regard to America. By another acl, where one 
of the parties was an Englifhman, they ordained, 
that his trial mould be always by Englifh. They 
made acts to reftrain trade, as you do ; and they 
prevented the Welfh from the ufe of fairs and 
markets, as you do the Americans from liflieries 
and foreign ports. In fhort, when the fhtute- 
book was not quite, fo much fwelled as it is now, 
you find no lefs than fifteen acls of penal regula 
tion on the fubjecl of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands A fine body of prece 
dents for the authority of parliament and the ufe 
of it! I admit it fully; and pray add likewife to 
thefe precedents, that all the while, Wales rkl this 

G 3 kingdom 
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kingdom like an incubus ; that it was an unprofit 
able and oppreflive burthen ; and that an Englifli- 
man travelling in that country could not go fix 
yards from the high road without being mur 
dered. 

The march of the human mind is flow. Sir, it 
was not, until after two hundred years, difcovered, 
that by an eternal law, Prpvidence had decreed 
vexation to violence; and poverty to rapine. Your 
anceftors did however at length open their eyes to 
the ill hufbandry of injuftice. They found that 
the tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies 
the leall be endured ; and that laws made againft 
a whole nation were not the moft effectual me 
thods for fecuring its obedience. Accordingly, in 
the twenty-feventh year of Henry VIII. the courfe 
was entirely altered. With a preamble ftating the 
entire and perfect rights of the crown of England, 
it gave to the Welfh all the rights and privileges 
of Englifh fubjecls. A political order was eftab- 
lifhed ; the military power gave way to the civil ; 
the marches were turned into counties. But that 
a nation fhould have a right to Englifh liberties, 
and yet no mare at all in the fundamental fecurity 
of thefe liberties, the grant of their own property, 
feemed a thing fo incongruous ; that eight years 
. after, that is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a 
complete and not ill-proportioned reprefentation 
by counties and boroughs was beflowed upon 

Wales, 
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Wales, by act of parliament. From that moment, 
as by a charm, the tumults fubfidcd ; obedience 
was reftored ; peace, order, and civilization, fol 
lowed in the train of liberty When the day-ftar 
of the Englifh conftitution had arifen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without 

Simul alba nautis 
Stella refuljtt, 

Defluitfaxis agitatus humor: 
Conddunt &lt;venti 9 fugiuntque nubes: 
Et minax (quodftc &lt;voluere) pcnlo 
Unda rccumbit. 

The very fame year the county palatine of Chcf- 
ter received the fame relief from its oppreflions, 
and the fame remedy to its diforders. Before this 
time Chefter was little lefs diftempered than Wales. 
The inhabitants, without rights themfelves, were 
the fitteft to deftroy the rights of others ; and 
from thence Richard II. drew the {landing army 
of archers, with which for a time he oppreffed 
England. The people of Chefter applied to parlia 
ment in a petition penned as I mail read to you. 

" To the king our fovereign lord, in mod 
" humble wife (hewn unto your excellent majefty, 
" the inhabitants of your grace s county palatine 
" of Chefter ; That where the faid county palatine 
" of Chefter is and hath been always hitherto ex- 
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empt, excluded and feparated out and from 
your high court of parliament, to have any 
&lt;c knights and burgeiTes within the faid court ; by 
" reafon whereof the faid inhabitants have hither- 
" to fuftained manifold difherifons, loffes, and da- 
" mages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
" as in the good, civil, and politick governance 
" and maintenance of the commonwealth of their 
" faid country : (2.) And for as much as the faid 
" inhabitants have always hitherto been bound by 
the acts and ftatutes made and ordained by your 
faid highnefs, and your moil noble progenitors, 
by authority of the faid court, as far forth as 
&lt; c other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, 
" that have had their knights and burgeffes within 
" your faid court of parliament, and yet have had 
" neither knight ne burgefs there for the faid 
" county palatine ; the faid inhabitants, for lack 
" thereof, have been oftentimes touched and 
" grieved with ads and ftatutes made within the 
" faid court, as well derogatory unto the moft 
" ancient jurifdiclions, liberties and privileges of 
" your faid county palatine, as prejudicial unto 
" the common wealth, quietnefs, reft, and peace 
" of your grace s moft bounden fubjects inhabit- 
" ins: within the fome." 

o 

What did parliament with this audacious ad- 
drefs ? Reject it as a libel ? Treat it as an affront 
to government ? Spurn it as a derogation from 

the 
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the rights of legiflature ? Did they tofs it over the 
table ? Did they burn it by the hands of the com 
mon hangman ? They took the petition of griev 
ance, all rugged as it was, without foftening or 
temperament, unpurged of the original bitternefs 
and indignation of complaint ; they made it the 
very preamble to their act of redrefs ; and confe- 
crated its principle to all ages in the fanctuary of 
legiflation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended 
with the fuccefs of the two former. Chefter, ci- 
vilifed as well as Wales, has demonftrated that 
freedom and not fervitude is the cure of anarchy; 
as religion, and not atheifm, is the true remedy 
for fuperftition. Sir, this pattern of Chefter was 
followed in the reign of Charles II. with regard 
to the county palatine of Durham, which is my 
fourth example. This county had long lain out 
of the pale of free legiflation. So fcrupuloufly 
was the example of Chefter followed, that the 
ftyle of the preamble is nearly the fame with that 
of the Chefter act ; and without affecting the ab- 
ftract extent of the authority of parliament, it re 
cognizes the equity of not fuffering any confider- 
;ible diftrict in which the Britifli fubjects may act 
as a body, to be taxed without their own voice in 
the grant. 

Now if the doctrines of policy contained in thefe 

preambles, 
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preambles, and the force of thefe examples in the 
acts of parliaments, avail any thing, what can be 
faid againft applying them with regard to Ame 
rica ? Are not the people of America as much 
Engliihmen as the Welm ? The preamble of the 
act of Henry VIII. fays, the Welfli fpeak a lan 
guage no way refembling that of his majefty s Eng- 
Hih fubjecb. Are the Americans not as numerous? 
If we may truft the learned and accurate Judge 
Barrino;ton s account of North Wales, and take 

o 

that as a ftandard to meafure the reft, there is no 
comparifon. The people cannot amount to above 
200,000 ; not a tenth part of the number in the 
colonies. Is America in rebellion ? "Wales was 
hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted to 
govern America by penal ftatutes ? You made fif 
teen for Wales. But your legiflative authority is 
perfect with regard to America ; was it lefs perfect 
in Wales, Chefter, and Durham ? But America is 
virtually reprefented. What ! does the electrick 
force of virtual reprefentation more eafily pafs 
over the Atlantick, than pervade Wales, which 
lies in your neighbourhood ; or than Chefter and 
Durham, furrounded by abundance of reprefenta 
tion that is actual and palpable ? But, Sir, your an- 
ceftors thought this fort of virtual reprefentation, 
however ample, to be totally infufficient for the 
freedom of the inhabitants of territories that are 

fo 
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fo near, and comparatively fo inconfiderable. How 
then can I think it fufllcient for thofe which are 
infinitely greater, and infinitely more remote ? 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am 
on the point of propofmg to you a fcheme for a 
reprefentation of the colonies in parliament. Per 
haps I might be inclined to entertain fome fuch 
thought ; but a great flood flops me in my courfe. 
Oppofuit natura I cannot remove the eternal bar 
riers of the creation. The thing in that mode, I 
clo not know to be poffible. As I meddle with no 
theory, I do not abfclutely aflert the impracticabi 
lity of fuch a reprefentation. But I do not fee 
my way to it ; and thofe who have been more 
confident, have not been more fuccefsful. How 
ever, the arm of publick benevolence is not fhort- 
ened ; and there are often feveral means to the 
fame end. What nature has disjoined in one way, 
wifdom may unite in another. When we cannot 
give the benefit as we would wifh, let us not re- 
fufe it altogether. If we cannot give the princi 
pal, let us find a fubftitute. But how ? Where ? 
What fubftitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and 
means of this fubftitute to tax my own unproduc 
tive invention. I am not even obliged to go to 
the rich trcafury of the fertile framers of imagi 
nary commonwealths ; not to the Republick of 
Plato, not to the Utopia of More; not to the 

Oceana 
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Oceana of Harrington. It is before me It Is at 
my feet, and the rude fwain tread* dally on it ivith 
his clouted fooon. I only wifii you to recognize, for 
the theory, the ancient conftitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to reprefentation, as that 
policy has been declared in acts of parliament j 
and, as to the practice, to return to that mode 
which an uniform experience has marked out to 
you, as bed ; and in which you walked with fecu- 
rity, advantage, and honour, until the year 1763. 

My refolutions therefore mean to eftablifh. the 
equity, and juftice of a taxation of America, by 
grant, and not by imp of it ion. To mark the legal 
competency of the colony affemblies for the fupport 
of their government in peace, and for publick 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this 
legal competency has had a dutiful and beneficial cx- 
ercife ; and that experience has {hewn the benefit 
of their grants , and the futility of parliamentary taxa 
tion as a method of fupply. 

Thefe folid truths compofe fix fundamental pro- 
pofitions. There are three more refolutions co 
rollary to thefe. If you admit the firft fet, you 
can hardly reject the others. But if you admit 
the firft, I (hall be far from folicitous whether you 
accept or refufe the laft. I think thefe fix maflive 
pillars will be of ftrength fufficient to fupport the 
temple of Britim concord. I have no more doubt 
than I entertain of my exii^ence, that, if you ad 
mitted 
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mltted thefe, you would command an immediate 
peace $ and with but tolerable future management, 
a lafting obedience in America. I am not arro 
gant in this confident affurance. The propositions 
are all mere matters of fact ; and if they are fuch 
facts as draw irrefiftible conclufions even in the 
ftating, this is the power of truth, and not any 
management of mine. 

Sir, I fhall open the whole plan to you together, 
with fuch obfervations on the motions as may tend 
to illuftrate them where they may want explana 
tion. The iirft is a refolution " That the colo- 
" nies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
" America, coniifting of fourteen feparate govern- 
" ments, and containing two millions and upwards 
" of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and 
" privilege of electing and fending any knights 
" and burgefTes, or others to reprefent them in 
" the high court of parliament." This is a plain 
matter of fact, neceflary to be laid down, and (ex 
cepting the defcription) it is laid down in the lan 
guage of the conftitution ; it is taken nearly ver 
batim from acts of parliament. 

The fecond is like unto the fir ft " That the 
" faid colonies and plantations have been liable to, 
"and bounden by, feveral fubfidies, payments, 
" rates, and taxes, given and granted by parlia- 
" ment, though the faid colonies and plantations 

" have not their knights and burgefles, in the faid 

tt 
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" high court of parliament, of their own ele&ioft, 
" to reprefent the condition of their country; by 
" lack whereof they have been oftentimes touched 
" and grieved by fubfidies given, granted, and af- 
" fented to, in the faid court, in a manner preju- 
" dicial to the common wealth, quietnefs, reft, 
" and peace of the fubjects inhabiting within the 
" fame." 

Is this defcription too hot, or too cold, too 
ftrong, or too weak ? Does it arrogate too much 
to the fupreme legiflature ? Does it lean too much 
to the claims of the people ? If it runs into any of 
thefe errours, the fault is not mine. It is the lan 
guage of your own ancient acts of parliament. Non 
meus hicfermo, fed qua pracepit Ofellus, rufticus, ab- 
normis fapiens. It is the genuine produce of the 
ancient, ruftick, manly, home-bred fenfe of this 
country. I did not dare to rub off a particle of 
the venerable ruft that rather adorns and pre- 
ferves, than deftroys the metal. It would be a 
profanation to touch with a tool the ftones which 
conftruct the facred altar of peace. I would not 
violate with modern poliih the ingenuous and 
noble roughnefs of thefe truly conflituticnal mate 
rials.- Above all things, I was refolved not to be 
guilty of tampering, the odious vice of reftlefs and 
unftable minds. I put my foot in the tracks of 
our forefathers ; where I can neither wander nor 
ftumble. Determining to fix articles of peace, I 

was 
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was refolved not to be wife beyond what was 
written ; I was refolved to ufe nothing elfe than 
the form of found words ; to let others abound 
in their own fenfe ; and carefully to abftain from 
all expreillons of my own. What the law has 
faid, I fay. In all things elfe I am lilent. I have 
no organ but for her words. This, if it be not 
ingenious, I am fure is fafe. 

There are indeed words expreflive of grievance 
in this fecond refolution, which thofe who are re- 
refolved always to be in the right, will deny to con 
tain matter of fact, as applied to the prefent cafe ; 
although parliament thought them true, with 
regard to the co unties of Chefter and Durham. 
They will deny that the Americans were ever 
" touched and grieved" with the taxes. If they 
coniider nothing in taxes but their weight as pe 
cuniary impofitions, there might be fome pretence 
for this denial. But men may be forely touched 
and deeply grieved in their privileges, as well as 
in their purfes. Men may lofe little in property 
by the aft which takes away all their freedom. 
When a man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, 
it is not the two-pence loft that conftitutes the 01- 
pital outrage. This is not confined to privileges- 
Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, without of 
fence on the part of thofe who enjoyed fuch fa 
vours, operate as grievances. But were the Ame 
ricans then not touched and grieved by the taxes, 

in 
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in fome meafure, merely as taxes ? If fo, why 
were they almoft all, either wholly repealed or ex 
ceedingly reduced ? Were they not touched and 
grieved, even by the regulating duties of the fixth 
of George II ? Elfe why were the duties fir ft re 
duced to one third in 1764, and afterwards to a 
third of that third in the year 1766 ? Were they 
not touched and grieved by the ftamp act ? I Ihall 
fay they were, until that tax is revived. Were 
they not touched and grieved by the duties of 
1767, which were likewife repealed, and which, 
Lord Hillfborough tells you (for the miniftry) 
were laid contrary to the true principle of com 
merce ? Is not the affurance given by that noble 
perfon to the colonies of a refolution to lay no 
more taxes on them, an admiflion that taxes would 
touch and grieve them ? Is not the refolution of 
the noble lord in the blue ribband, now {landing 
on your journals, the ftrongeft of all proofs that 
parliamentary fubfidies really touched and grieved 
them ? Elfe why all thefe changes, modifications, 
repeals, affurances, and refolutions? 

The next proportion is " That, from the dif- 
" tance of the faid colonies, and from other cir- 
" cumftances, no method hath hitherto been de- 
" vifed for procuring a reprefentation in parlia- 
" ment for the faid colonies." This is an aflertion 
of a fact. I go no further on the paper ; though 
in my private judgment, an ufeful reprefentation 
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is impoffible ; I am fure it is not delired by them j 
nor ought it perhaps by us ; but I abftain from 
opinions. 

The fourth refolution is " That each of the 
" faid colonies hath within itfelf a body, chofen in 
" part, or in the whole, by the freemen, free- 
" holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, com- 
" monly called the General Affembly, or General 
" Court, with powers legally to raife, levy, and 
" affefs, according to the feveral ufage of fuch co- 
" lonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all 
" forts of publick fervices." 

This competence in the colony afiemblies is cer 
tain. It is proved by the whole tenour of their 
acts of fupply in all the affemblies, in which the 
conftant ftyle of granting is, " an aid to his ma- 
" jefty ;" and afts granting to the crown have re 
gularly for near a century paffed the publick offices 
without difpute. Thofe who have been pleafed 
paradoxically to deny this right, holding that none 
but the Britifh parliament can grant to the crown, 
are wifhed to look to what is done, not only in 
the colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform un 
broken tenour every feflion. Sir, I am furprifed, 
that this doctrine fhould come from fome of the 
law fervants of the crown. I fay, that if the crown 
could be refponfible, his majefty but certainly the 
minifters, and even thefe law officers themfelves, 
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through whofe hands the acts pafs biennially in 
Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are in an ha 
bitual courfe of committing impeachable offences. 
What habitual offenders have been all prefidents 
of the council, all fecretaries of ftate, all firft lords 
of trade, all attornies and all folicitors general! 
However, they are fafe ; as no one impeaches 
them ; and there is no ground of charge againft 
them, except in their own unfounded theories. 
The fifth refolution is alfo a refolution of fact 
That the faid general alfemblies, general courts, 
or other bodies legally qualified as aforefaid, have 
" at fundry times freely granted feveral large fub- 
" iidies and publick aids for his majefty s fervice, 
" according to their abilities, when required there- 
" to by letter from one of his maj city s principal 
" fecretaries of ftate ; and that their right to grant 
" the fame, and their cheerfulnefs and fufficiency 
in the faid grants, have been at fundry times 
acknowledged by parliament." To fay nothing 
of their great expences in the Indian wars j and 
not to take their exertion in foreign ones, fo high 
as the fupplies in the year 1695 ; not to go back 
to their publick contributions in the year 1710; 
I mall begin to travel only where the journals give 
me light ; refolving to deal in nothing but fact, 
authenticated by parliamentary record j and to 
build myfelf wholly on that folid bafis. 

On 
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On the fourth of April, 1748,* a committee of 
this houfe came to the following refolution : 

" Refolved, 

" That it is the opinion of this committee. That 
it is juft and reafonable that the feveral provinces 
and colonies of MafTachufet s Bay, New Hamp- 
" {hire, Connecticut, and Rhode Ifland, be reim- 
" burfed the expences they have been at in taking 
" and fecuring to the crown of Great Britain, the 
" iiland of Cape Breton and its dependencies." 

Tliefe expences were immenfe for fuch colonies. 
They were above 2oo,ooo/. fterling; money firft 
raifed and advanced on their publick credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756,! a meflfage from 
the king came to us, to this effect " His majefty, 
" being fenfible of the zeal and vigour with which 
" his faithful fubjeds of certain colonies in North 
" America have exerted themfelves in defence of 
" his majefty s juft rights and pofleflions, recom- 
" mends it to this houfe to take the fame into 
" their confideration, and to enable his majefty to 
" give them fuch afliftance as may be a proper re- 
" ward and encouragement" 

On the 3d of February, 17564 the houfe came 

* Journals of the Houfe, Vol. xxv. 
+ Ibid. Vol. xxvii. JIbid. 
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to a fuitable refolution, expreiTed in words nearly 
the fame as thofe of the meffage : but with the 
further addition, that the money then voted was 
as an encouragement to the colonies to exert them- 
felves with vigour. It will not be necefTary to go 
through all the teftimonies which your own re 
cords have given to the truth of my refolutions. 
I will only refer you to the places in the journals: 

Vol. xxvii. 1 6th and i9th May, 1757. 

Vol. xxviii. June ift, 1758 April 26th and 

3oth, 1759 March 26th and 31 ft, 

and April 28th, 1760 Jan. 9th 

and 2oth, 1761. 
Vol. xxix. Jan. 22d and 26th, 1762 March 

1 4th and J7th, 1763. 

Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of 
parliament, that the colonies not only gave, but 
gave to fatiety. This nation has formally acknow 
ledged two things ; firft, that the colonies had 
gone beyond their abilities, parliament having 
thought it neceffary to reimburie them ; fecond- 
ly, that they had acted legally and laudably in 
their grants of money, and their maintenance of 
troops, fmce the compenfation is exprefsly given 
as reward and encouragement. Reward is not 
beftowed for acts that are unlawful ; and encou 
ragement is not held out to things that deferve 

reprehcnfion, 
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reprehenlion. My refblution therefore does no 
thing more than collect into one proportion, what 
is (battered through your journals. I give you 
nothing but your own ; and you cannot refufe in 
the grofs, what you have fo often acknowledged 
in detail. The admiffion of this, which will be fo 
honourable to them and to you, will, indeed, be 
mortal to all the miferable ftories, by which the 
paffions of the mifguided people have been en 
gaged in an unhappy fyftem. The people heard, 
indeed, from the beginning of thefe difputes, one 
thing continually dinned in their ears, that reafon 
and juftice demanded, that the Americans, who 
paid no taxes, mould be compelled to contribute. 
How did that fact of their paying nothing, (land, 
when the taxing fyftem began ? When Mr. Gren- 
ville began to form his fyftem of American re 
venue, he ftated in this houfe, that the colonies 
were then in debt two million fix hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling money ; and was of opinion 
they would difcharge that debt in four years. On 
this ftate, thofe untaxed people were actually fub- 
ject to the payment of taxes to the amount of fix 
hundred and fifty thoufand a year. In fact, how 
ever, Mr. Grenville was miftaken. The funds 
given for finking the debt did not prove quite fo 
ample as both the colonies and he expected. The 
calculation was too fanguine : the reduction was 
not completed till fome years after, and at dif- 

II 3 ferent 
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ferent times in different colonies. However, the 
taxes after the war continued too great to bear 
any addition, with prudence or propriety; and 
when the burthens impofed in confequence of 
former requifitions were difcharged, our tone be 
came too high to refort again to requifition. No 
colony, fince that time, ever has had any requifi 
tion whatfoever made to it. 

We fee the fenfe of the crown, and the fenfe of 
parliament, on the productive nature of a revenue 
by grant. Now fearch the fame journals for the 
produce of the revenue by impofition Where is it ? 
let us know the volume and the page what is 
the grofs, what is the net produce ? to what fer- 
vice is it applied ? how have you appropriated 
its furplus ? What, can none of the many fkilful 
index-makers, that we are now employing, find 
any trace of it ? Well, let them and that reft to 
gether. But are the journals, which fay nothing 
of the revenue, as filent on the difcontent ? Oh 
no ! a child may find it. It is the melancholy 
burthen and blot of every page. 

I think then I am, from thofe journals, juftified 
in the fixth and laft refolution, which is " That 
it hath been found by experience, that the man 
ner of granting the faid fupplies and aids, by the 
faid general affemblies, hath been more agree- 
" able to the faid colonies, and more beneficial, 
" and conducive to the publick fervice, than the 

" mode 
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" mode of giving and granting aids in parliament, 
" to be raifed and paid in the faid colonies." This 
makes the whole of the fundamental part of the 
plan. The conclufion is irrefrftible. You cannot 
fay, that you were driven by any neceflity to an 
exercife of the utmoft rights of legiflature. You 
cannot aflert, that you took on yourfelves the tafk 
of impofing colony taxes, from the want of ano 
ther legal body, that is competent to the purpofe 
of fupplying the exigencies of the ftate without 
wounding the prejudices of the people. Neither 
is it true that the body fo qualified, and having 
that competence, had neglected the duty. 

The queftion now, on all this accumulated mat 
ter, is ; whether you will chufe to abide by a 
profitable experience, or a mifchievous theory ; 
whether you chufe to build on imagination or 
fact; whether you prefer enjoyment or hope ; fa- 
tisfaction in your Subjects, or difcontent ? 

If thefe propofitions are accepted, every thing 
which has been made to enforce a contrary fyftem, 
muft, I take it for granted, fall along with it. On 
that ground, I have drawn the following refolu- 
tion, which, when it comes to be moved, will 
naturally be divided in a proper manner : " That 
" it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
" feventh year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jefty, intituled, An act for granting certain du- 
u ties in the Britifh colonies and plantations in 
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" America ; for allowing a drawback of the duties 
" of cuftoms upon the exportation from this king- 
" dom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of the produce of 
" the faid colonies or plantations j for difcontinu- 
" ing the drawbacks payable on China earthen- 
" ware exported to America ; and for more ef 
fectually preventing the clandeftine running of 
goods in the faid colonies and plantations. And 
that it may be proper to repeal an act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his prefent 
majefty, intituled, An act to difcontinue, in fuch 
" manner, and for fuch time, as are therein men- 
" tioned, the landing and difcharging, lading or 
" Clipping, of goods, wares, and merchandize, at 
" the town and within the harbour of Bofton, in 
" the province of Maffachufet s Bay, in North 
" America. And that it may be proper to repeal 
an act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of his prefent majefty, intituled, An act for the 
impartial adminiftration of juftice, in the cafes 
of perfons queftioned for any acts done by them, 
" in the execution of the law, or for the fuppref- 
" fion of riots and tumults, in the province of 
Maffachufet s Bay, in New England. And that 
" it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his prefent ma 
jefty, intituled, An act for the better regulating 
" the government of the province of Maffachufet s 
" Bay, in New England. And, alfo, that it may 
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" be proper to explain and amend an act, made in 
" the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Henry 
" the Eighth, intituled, An act for the trial of 
" treafons committed out of the king s domi- 
" nions." 

I wifh, Sir, to repeal the Bofton Port Bill, be- 
caufe (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of fufpending the rights of the fubjecl during the 
king s pleafure) it was pafTed, as I apprehend, with 
lefs regularity, and on more partial principles, than 
it ought. The corporation of Bofton was not heard 
before u- was condemned. Other towns, full as 
guilty as fhe was, have not had their ports blocked 
up. Even the retraining bill of the prefent feflion 
does not go to the length of the Bofton Port Ad. 
The fame ideas of prudence, which induced you 
not to extend equal punifhment to equal guilt, 
even when you were puniming, induce me, who 
mean not to chaftife, but to reconcile, to be fatisfied 
with the punifhment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to cir- 
cumftances, prevent you from taking away the 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland, as you 
have taken away that of Maffachufet s Colony, 
though the crown has far lefs power in the two 
former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter ; 
and though the abufes have been full as great, and 
as flagrant, in the exempted as in the puntthed. 
The lame reafons of prudence and accommodation 

have 
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have weight with me in reftoring the charter of 
Maffachufet s Bay. Befides, Sir, the ad which 
changes the charter of Maffachufet s is in many 
particulars fo exceptionable, that if I did not wiih 
abfolutely to repeal, I would by all means defire 
to alter it ; as feveral of its provifions tend to the 
fubverfion of all publick and private juftice. Such, 
among others, is the power in the governour to 
change the flieriff at his pleafure ; and to make a 
new returning officer for every fpecial caufe. It 
is fhameful to behold fuch a regulation ftanding 
among Englim laws. *" 

The act for bringing perfons accufed of com 
mitting murder under the orders of government 
to England for trial, is but temporary. That act 
has calculated the probable duration of our quarrel 
with the colonies ; and is accommodated to that 
fuppofed duration. I would haften the happy 
moment of reconciliation ; and therefore muft, 
on my principle, get rid of that moft juftly ob 
noxious ach 

The aft of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of 
treafons, I do not mean to take away, but to con 
fine it to its proper bounds and original intention ; 
to make it exprefsly for trial of treafons (and the 
greateft treafons maybe committed) in places where 
the jurifdiclion of the crown does not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legifla- 
ture, I would next fecure to the colonies a fair and 
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unbiafled judicature ; for which purpofe, Sir, I 
propofe the following refolution : " That, from 
the time when the general aflembly or general 
court of any colony or plantation in North Ame 
rica, fliall have appointed by act of aflembly, 
duly confirmed, a fettled falary to the offices of 
the chief juftice and other judges of the fuperiour 
court, it may be proper, that the faid chief juf- 
" tice and other judges of the fuperiour courts of 
" fuch colony, {hall hold his and their office and 
" offices during their good behaviour ; and mail 
" not be removed therefrom, but when the faid 
" removal (hall be adjudged by his majefty in 
" council, upon a hearing on complaint from the 
" general aflembly, or on a complaint from the 
" governour, or council, or the houfe of reprefen- 
" tatives feverally, of the colony in which the faid 
" chief juftice and other judges have exercifed 
" the faid offices." 

The next refolution relates to the courts of ad 
miralty. 

It is this : " That it may be proper to regulate 
the courts of admiralty, or vice admiralty, au 
thorized by the 1 5th chap, of the 4th of George 
" the Third, in fuch a manner as to make the 
" fame more commodious to thofe who fue, or 
" are fued, in the faid courts, and to provide for 
" the more decent maintenance of the judges in 
" the fame." 

Thefe 
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Thefe courts I do not wifli to take away j they 
are in themfelves proper eftablifhments. This 
court is one of the capital fecurities of the aft of 
navigation. The extent of its jurifdiftion, indeed, 
has been increafed ; but this is altogether as pro 
per, and is, indeed, on many accounts, more eli 
gible, where new powers were wanted, than a 
court abfolutely new. But courts incommodioufly 
fituated, in effecl , deny juftice ; and a court, par 
taking in the fruits of its own condemnation, is 
a robber. The congrefs complain, and complain 
juftly of this grievance.* 

Thefe are the three confequential propolitions. 
1 have thought of two or three more ; but they 
came rather too near detail, and to the province 
of executive government, which I wifh parliament 
always to fuperintend, never to affume. If the 
firft iix are granted, congruity will carry the latter 
three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed, 
will be, I hope, rather unfeemly incumbrances on 
the building, than very materially detrimental to 
its ftrength and ftability. 

Here, Sir, I fhould clofe ; but that I plainly per 
ceive fome objections remain, which I ought, if 
poffible, to remove. The firft will be, that, in 

* The Solicitor-General informed Mr. B. when the refolu- 
vions were fcparately moved, that the grievance of the judges 
partaking of the profits of the ieizure had been redrefTed by 
ce ; accordingly f.he refolution was amended. 

referring 
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reforting: to the doctrine of our anceftors, as con- 

O 

tained in the preamble to the Chefter acl;, I prove 
too much ; that the grievance from a want of re- 
prefentation ftated in that preamble, goes to the 
whole of legiflation rfs well as to taxation. And 
that the colonies grounding themfelves upon that 
doctrine, will apply it to all parts of legiflative 
authority. 

To this objection with all poffible deference 
and humility, and wifliing as little as any man 
living to impair the fmalleft particle of our fu- 
preme authority, I anfwer, that the words are the 
words of -parliament ^ and not mine ; and, that all falfe 
and inconclufive inferences, drawn from them, 
are not mine ; for I heartily difclaim any fuch in 
ference. I have chofen the words of an acl: of par 
liament, which Mr. Grenville, furely a tolerably 
zealous and very judicious advocate for the fove- 
reignty of parliament, formerly moved to have 
read at your table, in confirmation of his tenets. 
It is true, that Lord Chatham confidered thefe pre 
ambles as declaring ftrongly in favour of his opi 
nions. He was a no lefs powerful advocate for 
the privileges of the Americans. Ought I not from 
hence to prefume, that thefe preambles are as fa 
vourable as pofiible to both, when properly under- 
ftoodj favourable both to the rights of parlia 
ment, and to the privilege of the dependencies of 
this crown ? But, Sir, the object of grievance in 

mv 
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my refolution, I have not taken from the Chefter, 
but from the Durham act, which confines the hard- 
fhip of want of reprefentation to the cafe of fubfi- 
dies j and which therefore falls in exactly with the 
cafe of the colonies. But whether the unrepre- 
fented counties were de jure, or de faflo, bound, 
the preambles do not accurately diftinguifh j nor 
indeed was it neceflary ; for whether de jure, or 
defado, the legiflature thought the exercife of the 
power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact without 
right, equally a grievance, and equally oppreilive. 

I do not know, that the colonies have, in any 
general way, or in any cool hour, gone much be 
yond the demand of immunity in relation to taxes. 
It is not fair to judge of the temper or difpofitions 
of any man, or any fet of men, when they are 
compofed and at reft, from their conduct, or their 
expreilions, in a ftate of difturbance and irritation. 
It is belides a very great miftake to imagine, that 
mankind follow up practically any fpeculative 
principle, either of government or of freedom, as 
far as it will go in argument and logical illation. 
We Englifhmen ftop very fhort of the principles 
upon which we fupport any given part of our con- 
flitution ; or even the whole of it together. I 
could eafily, if I had not already tired you, give 
you very ftriking and convincing inflances of it. 
This is nothing but what is natural and proper. 
All government, indeed every human benefit and 

enjoyment, 
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enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, 
is founded on compromise and barter. We ba 
lance inconveniences ; we give and take ; we re 
mit fome rights, that we may enjoy others ; and, 
we choofe rather to be happy citizens, than fubtle 
difputants. As we muft give away fome natural 
liberty, to enjoy civil advantages ; fo we muft fa- 
crifice fome civil liberties, for the advantages to 
be derived from the communion and fellowfhip 
of a great empire. But in all fair dealings the 
thing bought, muft bear fome proportion to the 
purchafe paid. None will barter away the imme 
diate jewel of his foul. Though a great houfe is 
apt to make flaves haughty, yet it is purchaling 
a part of the artificial importance of a great em 
pire too dear, to pay for it all effential rights, and 
all the intrinfick dignity of human nature. None 
of us who would not rifk his life, rather than fall 
under a government purely arbitrary. But, al 
though there are fome amongft us who think our 
conftitution wants many improvements, to make 
it a complete fyftem of liberty, perhaps none who 
are of that opinion would think it right to aim 
at fuch improvement, by difturbing his country, 
and rifking every thing that is dear to him. In 
every arduous enterprife, we confider what we 
are to lofe, as well as what we are to gain ; and 
the more and better ftake of liberty every people 
poffefs, the lefs they will hazard in a vain attempt 

to 
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to make it more. Thefe are the cords of man. Man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interefl; 
and not on metaphyfical fpeculations. Ariftotle, 
the great mafter of reafoning, cautions us, and 
with great weight and propriety, againft this fpe- 
cies of delufive geometrical accuracy in moral ar 
guments, as the rnoft fallacious of all fophiftry. 

The Americans will have no intereft contrary 
to the grandeur and glory of England, when they 
are not oppreiTed by the weight of it ; and they 
will rather be inclined to refpect the acts of a fu- 
perintending legislature ; when they fee them the 
acts of that power, which is itfelf the fecurity, 
not the rival, of their fecondary importance. In 
this affurance, my mind moil perfectly acquiefces ; 
and I confefs, I feel not the leaft alarm, from the 
difcontents which are to arife, from putting people 
at their eafe ; nor do I apprehend the deftruction 
of this empire, from giving, by an act of free 
grace and indulgence, to two millions of my fel 
low citizens, fome {hare of thofe rights, upon 
which I have always been taught to value myfelf. 

It is faid indeed, that this power of granting, 
vefted in American affemblies, would diflblve the 
unity of the empire ; which was preferved, entire, 
although Wales, and Chefter, and Durham, were 
added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do riot know 
what this unity means ; nor has it ever been 
heard of, that I know, in the conftitutlonal policy 

of 
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of this country. The very idea of fubordination 
of parts, excludes this notion of firnple and undi 
vided unity. England is the head ; but (he is not 
the head and the members too. Ireland has ever 
had from the beginning a feparate, but not an in 
dependent, legiflature ; which, far from diftrad- 
ing, promoted the union 6f the whole. Every 
thing was fweetly and harmonioufly difpofed 
through both iflands for the confervation of Eng- 
lilh dominion, and the communication of Engliih 
liberties. I do not fee that the fame principles 
might not be carried into twenty iflands, and with 
the fame good effect.. This is my model with re 
gard to America, as far as the internal circum- 
ftances of the two countries are the fame. I know 
no other unity of this empire, than I can draw 
from its example during thefe periods, when it 
feemed to my poor underftanding more united 
than it is now, or than it is likely to be by the 
prefent methods. 

But fmce I fpeak of thefe methods, I recollect, 
Mr. Speaker, almoft too late, that I promifed, be 
fore I fmimed, to fay fomething of the propofition 
of the * noble lord on the floor, which has been 
fo lately received, and ilands on your journals. 
J muft be deeply concerned, \vhenever it is my 
misfortune to continue a difference with the ma- 

* Lord North. 
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jority of this houfe. But as the reafons for that 
difference are my apology for thus troubling you, 
luffer me to ftate them in a very few words. I 
{hall comprefs them into as fmall a body as I pof- 
fibly can, having already debated that matter at 
large, when the queftion was before the committee* 

Firft, then, I cannot admit that proportion of a 
fanfom by auction ; becaufe it is a meer project. 
It is a thing new ; unheard of; fupported by no 
experience ; juftified by no analogy ; without ex 
ample of our anceftors, or root in the conftitution. 

It is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor 
colony grant. Experimentum in corpore vili, is a 
good rule, which will ever make me adverfe to 
any trial of experiments on what is certainly the 
moft valuable of all fubjects ; the peace of this 
empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which muft be 
fatal in the end to our conftitution. For what is 
it but a fcheme for taxing the colonies in the anti- 
chamber of the noble lord and his fucceffors ? To 
fettle the quotas and proportions in this houfe, is 
clearly impoilible. You, Sir, may flatter yourfelf, 
you mail fit a ftate auctioneer, with your hammer 
in, your hand, and knock down to each colony as 
it bids. But to fettle (on the plan laid down by 
the noble lord) the true proportional payment for 
four or five and twenty governments, according 
to the abfolute and the relaiive wealth of each, 

and 
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according to the Britifh proportion of wealth 
and burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. 
This new taxation muft therefore come in by the 
back-door of the conftitution. Each quota muft 
be brought to this houfe ready formed ; you can 
neither add nor alter. You muft regifter it. You 
can do nothing further. For on what grounds 
can you deliberate either before or after the pro- 
polition ? You cannot hear the counfel for all 
thefe provinces, quarrelling each on its own quan 
tity of payment, and its proportion to others. If 
you fhould attempt it, the committee of provin 
cial ways and means, or by whatever other name 
it will delight to be called, muft fwallow up all 
the time of parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give fatisfaction to the com 
plaint of the colonies. They complain, that they 
are taxed without their confent ; you anfwer, that 
you will fix the fum at which they {hall be taxed. 
That is, you give them the very grievance for the 
remedy. You tell them indeed, that you will leave 
the mode to themfelves. I really beg pardon : it 
gives me pain to mention it j but you muft be 
fenfible that you will not perform this part of the 
compact. For, fuppofe the colonies were to lay 
the duties which furnifhed their contingent, upon 
the importation of your manufactures j you know 
you would never fuffer fuch a tax to be laid. You 
know too, that you would not fuffer many other 

1 2 mode* 
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modes of taxation. So that, when you come ta 
explain yourfelf, it will be found, that you will 
neither leave to themfelves the quantum nor the 
mode ; nor indeed any thing. The whole is de- 
luilon from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ranfom by auction, 
unlefs it be univerfally accepted, will plunge you 
into great and inextricable difficulties. In what 
year of our Lord are the proportions of payments 
to be fettled ? To fay nothing of the impoffibility 
that colony agents mould have general powers of 
taxing the colonies at their difcretion ; confider, 
I implore you, that the communication by fpecial 
meffages, and orders between thefe agents and 
their conftituents on each variation of the cafe, 
when the parties come to contend together, and 
to difpute on their relative proportions, will be a 
matter of delay, perplexity, and confufion, that 
never can have an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, 
what is the condition of thofe affemblies, who 
offer, by themfelves or their agents, to tax them 
felves up to your ideas of their proportion ? The 
refractory colonies, who refufe all compofition, 
will remain taxed only to your old impolitions, 
which, however grievous in principle, are trifling 
as to production. The obedient colonies in this 
fcheme are heavily taxed ; the refractory remain 
unburthened. What will you do ? Will you lay 

new 
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new and heavier taxes by parliament on the dif- 
obedient ? Pray confider in what way you can do 
it. You are perfectly convinced that in the way 
of taxing, you can do nothing but at the ports. 
Now fuppofe it is Virginia that refufes to appear 
at your auction, while Maryland and North Ca 
rolina bid handfbinely for their ranfom, and are 
taxed to your quota ; How will you put thefe co 
lonies on a par ? Will you tax the tobacco of Vir 
ginia ? If you do, you give its death-wound to 
your Englifh revenue at home, and to one oF the 
very greateft articles of your own foreign trade. 
If you tax the import of that rebellious colony, 
what do you tax but your own manufactures, or 
the goods of fome other obedient, and already 
well taxed colony ? Who has faid one word on 
this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more 
and more as you enter into it ? Who has pre- 
fented, who can prefent you, with a clue, to lead 
you out of it ? I think, Sir, it is impofllble, that 
you mould not recollect that the colony bounds 
are fo implicated in one another (you know it by 
your other experiments in the bill for prohibiting 
the New-England fifhery) that you can lay no pof- 
fible reftraints on almoft any of them which may 
not be prefently eluded, if you do not confound 
the innocent with the guilty, and burthen thofe 
whom upon every principle, you ought to exo 
nerate. He muft be grofsly ignorant of America, 

I 3 who 
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who thinks, that, without falling into this cou 
fufion of all rules of equity and policy, you can 
reftrain any fingle colony, efpecially Virginia and 
Maryland, the central, and moft important of 
them all. 

Let it alfo be confidered, that, either in the pre- 
fent confufion you fettle a permanent contingent, 
which will and muft be trifling ; and then you 
have no effectual revenue : or you change the 
quota at every exigency ; and then on every new 
repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect befides, that when you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided 
for prompt and punctual payment. Suppofe one, 
two, five, ten years arrears. You cannot iffue a 
treafury extent againft the failing colony. You 
muft make new Bofton port bills, new reftraining 
laws, new ads for dragging men to England for 
trial. You muft fend out new fleets, new armies. 
All is to begin again. From this day forward the 
empire is never to know an hour s tranquillity. 
An inteftine fire will be kept alive in the bowels of 
the colonies, which one time or other muft con- 
fume this whole empire. I allow indeed that the 
empire of Germany raifes her revenue and her 
troops by quotas and contingents ; but the reve 
nue of the empire, and the army of the empire, 
is the worft revenue, and the worft army, in the 

world. 
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Inftead of a {landing revenue, you will there 
fore have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble 
lord, who propofed this project of a ranfom by 
auction, feemed himfelf to be of that opinion. 
His project was rather defigned for breaking the 
union of the colonies, than for eftablifhing a re 
venue. He confefTed, he apprehended that his 
propofal would not be to their tafte. I fay, this 
fcheme of difunion feems to be at the bottom of 
the projecl: ; for I will not fufpect that the noble 
lord meant nothing but merely to delude the na 
tion by an airy phantom which he never intended 
to realize. But whatever his views may be ; as 
I propofe the peace and union of the colonies as 
the very foundation of my plan, it cannot accord 
with one whofe foundation is perpetual difcord. 

Compare the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and fimple. The other full of perplexed and 
intricate mazes. This is mild ; that harfh. This 
is found by experience effectual for its purpofes ; 
the other is a new projecl:. This is univerfal ; the 
other calculated for certain colonies only. This 
is immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the 
other remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine 
is what becomes the dignity of a ruling people ; 
gratuitous, unconditional, and not held out as 
matter of bargain and fale. I have done my duty 
in propofing it to you. I have indeed tired you 
by a long difcourfe ; but this is the misfortune of 

1 4 thofe 
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thofe to whofe influence nothing will be conceded, 
and who muft win every inch of their ground by 
argument. You have heard me with goodnefs. 
May you decide with wifdom ! For my part, I feel 
my mind greatly difburthened by what I have done 
to-day. I have been the lefs fearful of trying your 
patience, becaufe on this fubject I mean to fpare it 
altogether in future. I have this comfort, that 
in every ftage of the American affairs, I have ftea- 
dily oppofed the meafures that have produced the 
confufion, and may bring on the deftruction, of 
this empire. I now go fo far as to rifk a propo- 
fal of my own. If I cannot give peace to my 
country ; I give it to my confcience. 

But what (fays the financier) is peace to us with 
out money ? Your plan gives us no revenue. No ! 
But it does For it fecures to the fubject the power 
of REFUSAL ; the firft of all revenues. Expe 
rience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power in 
the fubject of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, has not been found the richeft mine 
of revenue ever difcovered by the fkill or by the 
fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
.152,750: ii : 2lths, nor any other paltry li 
mited fum. But it gives the flrong box itfelf, 
the fund, the bank, from whence only revenues 
can arife amongft a people fenfible of freedom : 
Pofita luditur area. Cannot you in England ; can 
not you at this time of day ; cannot you, a houfe 

of 
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of commons, truft to the principle which has raifed 
fo mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt of 
near 140 millions in this country? Is this prin 
ciple to be true in England, and falfe every where 
elfe ? Is it not true in Ireland ? Has it not hitherto 
been true in the colonies ? Why mould you pre- 
fume, that, in any country, a body duly confti- 
tuted for any function, will neglect to perform its 
duty, and abdicate its truft? Such a prefumption 
would go againft all governments in all modes. 
But, in truth, this dread of penury of fupply, from 
a free affembly, has no foundation in nature. For 
firft obferve, that, befides the defire which all men 
have naturally of fupporting the honour of their 
own government ; that fenfe of dignity, and that 
fecurity to property, which ever attends freedom, 
has a tendency to increafe the flock of the free 
community. Moft may be taken where moft is 
accumulated. And what is the foil or climate 
where experience has not uniformly proved, that 
the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, burfting 
from the weight of its own rich luxuriance, has 
ever run with a more copious dream of revenue, 
than could be fqueezed from the dry hufks of op- 
preffed indigence, by the {training of all the po 
litick machinery in the world. 

Next we know, that parties muft ever exift in 
a free country. We know too, that the emulations 
of fuch parties, their contradictions, their reci 
procal 
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procal neceflities, their hopes, and their fears, muft 
fend them all in their turns to him that holds the 
balance of the ftate. The parties are the game- 
fters j but government keeps the table, and is fure 
to be the winner in the end. When this game is 
played, I really think it is more to be feared, that 
the people will be exhaufted, than that govern- 
ment will not be fupplied. Whereas, whatever 
is got by ads of abfolute power ill obeyed, becaufe 
odious, or by contracts ill kept, becaufe conftrain- 
ed ; will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and preca 
rious. * e Eafe would retrafl vows made in paln^ as 
* violent and void" 

I, for one, proteft againft compounding our de 
mands : I declare againft compounding, for a poor 
limited fum, the immenfe, evergrowing, eternal 
debt, which is due to generous government from 
protected freedom. And fo may I fpeed in the 
great object I propofe to you, as I think it would 
not only be an act. of injuftice, but would be the 
worft ceconomy in the world, to compel the colo 
nies to a fum certain, either in the way of ranfom, 
or in the way of compulfory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this fubject a re 
venue from America tranfmitted hither do not 
delude yourfelves you never can receive it No, 
not a milling. We have experience that from re 
mote countries it is not to be expected. If, when 
you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, 

you 
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you were obliged to return in loan what you had 
taken in impofition ; what can you expect, from 
North America ? for certainly, if ever there was 
a country qualified to produce wealth, it is India; 
or an inftitution fit for the tranfmiilion, it is the 
Eaft-India Company. America has none of thefe 
aptitudes. If America gives you taxable objects, 
on which you lay your duties here, and gives you, 
at the fame time, a furplus by a foreign fale of 
her commodities to pay the duties on thefe objects 
which you tax at home, me has performed her 
part to the Britifh revenue. But with regard to 
her own internal eftablilhments ; me may, I doubt 
not flic will, contribute in moderation. I fay in 
moderation ; for me ought not to be permitted to 
exhauft herfelf. She ought to be referved to a 
war ; the weight of which, with the enemies that 
we are moft likely to have, muft be confiderable 
in her quarter of the globe. There me may ferve 
you, and ferve you effentially. 

For that fervice, for all fervice, whether of re 
venue, trade, or empire, my truft is in her inte- 
reft in the Britifh conftitution. My hold of the 
colonies is in the clofe affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from fimilar 
privileges, and equal protection. Thefe are ties, 
which, though light as air, are as ftrong as links 
of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of 
their civil rights affociated with your govern 
ment ; 
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ment j they will cling and grapple to you ; and 
no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from their allegiance. But let it be once 
understood, that your government may be one 
thing, and their privileges another ; that thefe 
two things may exift without any mutual relation ; 
the cement is gone; the cohelion is loofened; and 
every thing haftens to decay and diffolution. As 
long as you have the wifdom to keep the fovereign 
authority of this country as the fanctuary of li 
berty, the facred temple confecrated to our com 
mon faith, wherever the chofen race and fons of 
England worihip freedom, they will turn their 
faces towards you. The more they multiply, the 
more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have any where. It 
is a weed that grows in every foil. They may have 
it from Sp?an, they may have it from Pruffia. But 
until you become loft to all feeling of your true 
intereft and your natural dignity, freedom they 
can have from none but you. This is the com 
modity of price, of which you have the monopoly. 
This is the true act of navigation, which binds to 
you the commerce of the colonies, and through 
them fecures to you the wealth of the world. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you break 
that fole bond, which originally made, and muft 
ftill preferve, the unity of the empire. Do not 

entertain 
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entertain fo weak an imagination, as that your 
regifters and your bonds, your affidavits and your 
fufferances, your cockets and your clearances, are 
what form the great fecurities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
inftruclions, and your fufpending claufes, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of 
this myflerious whole. Thefe things do not make 
your government. Dead inflruments, paffive tools 
as they are, it is the fpirit of the Engliih commu 
nion, that gives all their life and efficacy to them. 
It is the fpirit of the Englifti conftitution, which, 
infufed through the mighty mafs, pervades, feeds, 
unites, invigorates, vivifies, every part of the em 
pire, even down to the minuteft member. 

Is it not the fame virtue which does every thing 
for us here in England ? Do you imagine then, 
that it is the land tax act which raifes your reve 
nue? that it is the annual vote in the committee 
of fupply, which gives you your army ? or that it 
is the mutiny bill which infpires it with bravery 
and difcipline ? No! furely no! It is the love of the 
people ; it is their attachment to their government 
from the fenfe of the deep ftake they have in fuch 
a glorious inflitution, which gives you your army 
and your navy, and infufes into both that liberal 
obedience, without which your army would be a 
bafe rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. 

All 
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All this, I know well enough, will found wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of thofe vulgar 
and mechanical politicians, who have no place 
among us ; a fort of people who think that no 
thing exifts but what is grofs and material ; and 
who therefore, far from being qualified to be di 
rectors of the great movement of empire, are not 
fit to turn a wheel in the machine* But to men 
truly initiated and rightly taught, thefe ruling and 
matter principles, which, in the opinion of fuch 
men as I have mentioned, have no fubftantial ex- 
iftence, are in truth every thing, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politicks is not feldom the trueft 
wifdom ; and a great empire and little minds go 
ill together. If we are confcious of our lituation, 
and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our 
ftation and ourfelves, we ought to aufpicate all our 
publick proceedings on America, with the old 
warning of the church, Surfum cor da! We ought 
to elevate our minds to the greatnefs of that truft 
to which the order of Providence has called us. 
By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, 
our anceftors have turned a favage wildernefs into 
a glorious empire ; and have made the moft ex- 
teniive, and the only honourable conquefts; not by 
deftroying, but by promoting, the wealth, the 
number, the happinefs, of the human race. Let 
us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. Engliih privileges have made 

it 
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it all that it is ; Englifh privileges alone will make 
it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now ( quod felix fauftumque Jit ) lay the firft ftone 
of the temple of peace ; and I move you, 

" That the colonies and plantations of Great 
" Britain in North America, confifting of four- 
" teen feparate governments, and containing two 
" millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have 

not had the liberty and privilege of electing 

and fending any knights and burgeffes, or 
" others, to reprefent them in the high court 
" of parliament." 



Upon this resolution, the previous queftion was 
put, and carried j for the previous queftion 270, 
againft it 78. 



As the propofitions were opened Separately in 
the body of the fpeech, the reader perhaps may 
wifti to fee the whole of them together, in the 
form in which they were moved for. 

" MOVED, 

" That the colonies and plantations of Great Bri- 
" tain in North America, confuting of fourteen 

Separate 
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" feparate governments, and containing two mil* 
" lions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
" had the liberty and privilege of electing and fend- 
" ing any knights and burgeffes, or others, to re- 
" prefent them in the high court of parliament." 
" That the laid colonies and plantations have 
" been made liable to, and bounden by, feveral 
" fubfidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
" granted by parliament ; though the faid colonies 
" and plantations have not their knights and bur- 
" geffes, in the faid high court of parliament, of 
" their own election, to reprefent the condition 
" of their country, by lack whereof, they have been, 
&lt;e oftentimes touched and grieved by fubfidies given, 
granted, and ajjented to, in the faid court, in a man 
ner prejudicial to the common wealth, quietnefs, reft, 
and peace, of the fubjels inhabiting within the 
"fame" 

" That, from the diftance of the faid colonies, 
" and from other circumftances, no method hath 
" hitherto been devifed for procuring a reprefen- 
" tation in parliament for the faid colonies." 

" That each of the faid colonies hath within it- 
" felf a body, chofen, in part or in the whole, by 
" the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabi- 
" tants thereof, commonly called the general af- 
" fembly, or general court ; with powers legally 
" to raife, levy., and aflefs, according to the feve- 

" ral 
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" ral ufage of fuch colonies, duties and taxes to- 
" wards defraying all forts of publick fervices."* 
"That the faid general aflemblies, general courts, 
" or other bodies, legally qualified as aforefaid, 
" have at fundry times freely granted feveral large 
" fubfidies and publick aids for his majefty s fervice, 
" according to their abilities, when required there- 
" to by letter from one of his majefty s principal fe- 
" cretaries of ftate; and that their right to grant 
" the fame, and their cheerfulnefs and fufficiency 
" in the faid grants, have been at fundry times 
" acknowledged by parliament." 

" That it hath been found by experience, that 
" the manner of granting the faid fupplies and 
" aids, by the faid general aflemblies, hath been 
" more agreeable to the inhabitants of the faid 
" colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to 

the publick fervice, than the mode of giving and 

granting aids and fubfidies in parliament to be 
" raifed and paid in the faid colonies." 

" That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
" in the 7th year of the reign of his prefent ma- 

* The firft four motions and the laft had the previous queftion. 
put on them. The others were negatived. 

The words in Italicks were, by an amendment that was 
carried, left out of the motion ; which will appear in the jour 
nals, though it is not the practice to intert fuch amendments in 
the votes. 

VOL. III. K jefty, 
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" jefty, intituled, An act for granting certain du -&gt; 
" ties in the Britilh colonies and plantations in 
America; for allowing a drawback of the duties 
of cuftoms, upon the exportation from this 
kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the pro- 
" duce of the faid colonies or plantations ; for dif- 
" continuing the drawbacks payable on China ear- 
" then-ware exported to America; and for more 
" effectually preventing the clandeftine running of 
" goods in the faid colonies and plantations." 

" That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
" in the i4th year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jefty * intituled, An act to difcontinue, in fuch 
" manner, and for fuch time, as are therein men- 
" tioned, the landing and difcharging, lading or 
" Ihipping of goods, wares, and merchandize, at 
" the town, and within the harbour, of Bofton, 
" in the province of Maffachufet s Bay, in North 
" America." 

" That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
" in the i4th year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jefty, intituled, An ad for the impartial admi- 
" niftration of juftice, in cafes of perfons queftioncd 
" for any acts done by them in the execution of 
" the law, or for the fuppreflion of riots and tu- 
" mults, in the province of Maffachufet s Bay, in 
" New England." 

" That it is proper to repeal an ad, made in the 

" 1 4th 
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** 1 4th year of the reign of his prefent majefty, 
" intituled, An ad for the better regulating the 
" government of the province of MafTachufet s 
" Bay, in New England." 

" That it is proper to explain and amend an act, 
" made in the 3jth year of the reigri of King Henry 
" VIII. intituled, An act for the trial of treafons 
" committed out of the King s dominions." 

" That, from the time when the general affem- 
" bly, or general court, of any colony or planta- 
* tion, in North America, mall have appointed, by 
" act of affembly duly confirmed, a fettled falary 
" to the offices of the chief juftice and judges of 
" the fuperiour courts, it may be proper that the 
" faid chief juftice and other judges of the fupe- 
" riour courts of fuch colony fhall hold his and their 
" office and offices during their good behaviour j 
" and fhall not be removed therefrom, but when 
" the faid removal fhall be adjudged by his ma- 
" jefty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
" from the general aflembly, or on a complaint 
" from the governour, or council, or the houfe of 
" reprefentatives, fever ally, of the colony in which 
" the faid chief juftice and other judges have ex- 
" ercifed the faid office." 

" That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
" of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by 
" the 1 5th chapter of the 4th of George III. in 

K a fuch 
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" fuch a manner, as to make the fame more com- 
" modious to thofe who fue, or are fued, in the 
w faid courts; and to provide for the more decent 
" maintenance of the judges oftbtfame" 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I HAVE the honour of fending you the two laft 
acts which have been paffed with regard to the 
troubles in America. Thefe acls are fimilar to all 
the reft which have been made on the fame fub- 
ject. They operate by the fame principle ; and 
they are derived from the very fame policy. I 
think they complete the number of that fort of 
ftatutes to nine. It affords no matter for very 
pleafing reflection, to obferve, that our fubjects 
diminifh, as our laws increafe. 

If I have the misfortune of differing with fome 
of my fellow-citizens on this great and arduous 
fubject, it is no fmall confolation to me, that I do 
not differ from yo.u. With you, I am perfectly 
united. We are heartily agreed in our detefta- 
tion of a civil war. We have ever expreffed the 
moft unqualified difapprobation of all the fteps 
which have led to it, and of all thofe which tend 
to prolong it. And I have no doubt that we feel 
exactly the fame emotions of grief and mar&e on 
all its miferable confequences ; whether they appear, 

K4 on. 
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on the one fide or the other, in the fliape of vic 
tories or defeats, of captures made from the Eng- 
lilh on the continent, or from the Englifli in thefe 
iflands ; of iegiflative regulations which fubvert the 
liberties of our brethren, or which undermine our 
own. 

Of the firft of thefe ftatutes (that for the letter 
of marque) I mail fay little. Exceptionable as it 
may be, and as I think it is in fome particulars, 
it feems the natural, perhaps neceffary refult of the 
meafures we have taken, and the fituation we are 
in. The other (for a partial fufpenlion of the Ha 
beas Corpus} appears to me of a much deeper ma 
lignity. During its progrefs through the houfe of 
commons, it has been amended, fo as to exprefs 
more diftinctly than at firft it did, the avowed fen- 
timents of thole who framed it: and the main 
ground of my exception to it is, becaufe it does 
exprefs, and does carry into execution, purpofes 
which appear to me fo contradictory to all the 
principles, not only of the conftitutional policy of 
Great Britain, but even of that fpecies of hoflile 
juftice, which no afperity of war wholly extin- 
guifhes in the minds of a civilized people. 

It feems to have in view two capital objects; the 
firft, to enable adminiftration to confine, as long 
as it fhall think proper, thofe, whom that act is 
pleafed to qualify by the name of pirates. Thofe 
fo qualified, I underftand to be, the commanders 

an4 
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and mariners of fuch privateers and mips of war 
belonging to the colonies, as in the courfe of this 
unhappy conteft may fall into the hands of the 
crown. They are therefore to be detained in pri- 
fon, under the criminal defcription of piracy, to a 
future trial and ignominious punimment, whenever 
circumftances mall make it convenient to execute 
vengeance on them, under the colour of that odious 
and infamous offence. 

To this firft purpofe of the law, I have no fmall 
diflike; becaufe the act does not, (as all laws, and 
all equitable tranfactions ought to do) fairly de- 
fcribe its object. The perfons, who make a naval 
war upon us, in confequence of the prefent trou 
bles, may be rebels ; but to call and treat them as 
pirates, is confounding, not only the natural dif- 
tinction of things, but the order of crimes ; which, 
whether by putting them from a higher part of 
the fcale to the lower, or from the lower to the 
higher, is never done without dangeroufly difor- 
dering the whole frame of jurifprudence. Though 
piracy may be, in the eye of the law, a lefs offence 
than treafon ; yet as both are, in effect, punilhed 
with the fame death, the fame forfeiture, and the 
fame corruption of blood, I never would take from 
any fellow creature whatever, any fort of advan 
tage which he may derive to his fafety from the 
pity of mankind, or to his reputation from their 
general feelings, by degrading his offence, when I 

cannot 
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cannot foften his puniihmcnt. The general fenfe of 
mankind tells me, that thofe offences, which may 
pofllbly arife from miftaken virtue, are not in the 
clafs of infamous actions. Lord Coke, the oracle 
of the Englifh law, conforms to that general fenfe 
where he fays, that " thofe things which are of the 
" higheft criminality, may be of the leaft difgrace." 
The act prepares a fort of mafked proceeding, not 
honourable to the juftice of the kingdom, and by 
no means neceffary for its fafety. I cannot enter 
into it. If Lord Balmerino, in the laft rebellion, 
had driven off the cattle of twenty clans, I mould 
have thought it would have been a fcandalous and 
low juggle, utterly unworthy of the manlinefs of 
an Englifli judicature, to have tried him for fe 
lony as a ftealer of cows. 

Befides, I muft honeftly tell you, that I could 
not vote for, or countenance in any way, a ftatute, 
which ftigmatizes with the crime of piracy, thefe 
men, whom an act of parliament had previoufly 
put out of the protection of the law. When the 
legiflature of this kingdom had ordered all their 
mips and goods, for the mere new-created offence 
of exercifjng trade, to be divided as a fpoil among 
the feamen of the navy, to confider the neceffary 
reprifal of an unhappy, profcribed, interdicted 
people, as the crime of piracy, would have ap 
peared in any other legiflature than ours, a ftrain 
of the moft infulting and moft unnatural cruelty 

and 
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and injuftice. I afiure you, I never remember to 
have heard of any thing like it in any time or 
country. 

The fecond profeffed purpofe of the acl is to de 
tain in England for trial, thofe who mall commit 
high treafon in America. 

That you may be enabled to enter into the true 
fpirit of the prefent law, it is necefiary, gentle 
men, to apprize you, that there is an act, made fo 
long ago as in the reign of Henry the Eighth, be 
fore the exiftence or thought of any Englifh colo 
nies in America, for the trial in this kingdom of 
treafons committed out of the realm. In the year 
1769, parliament thought proper to acquaint the 
crown with their conftruction of that acl in a for 
mal addrefs, wherein they intreated his majefty, 
to caufe perfons, charged with high treafon in Ame 
rica, to be brought into this kingdom for trial. 
By this acl of Henry the Eighth, fo conftrucd and 
fo applied, almoft all that is fubftantial and benefi 
cial in a trial by jury y is taken away from the fub- 
jec~l in the colonies. This is however faying too 
little ; for to try a man under that acl is, in effecl, 
to condemn him unheard. A perfon is brought 
hither in the dungeon of a ftiip s hold ; thence he 
is vomited into a dungeon on land ; loaded with 
irons, unfurniflied with money, unfupported by 
friends, three thoufand miles from all means of 
calling upon or confronting evidence, where no 

one 
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one local circumftance that tends to detect perjury, 
can poffibly be judged of; fuch a perfon may be 
executed according to form, but he can never be 
tried according to juftice. 

I therefore could never reconcile myfelf to the 
bill I fend you ; which is exprefsly provided to re 
move all inconveniencies from the eftablimment of 
a mode of trial, which has ever appeared to me 
moft unjuft and moft unconstitutional. Far from 
removing the difficulties which impede the execu 
tion of fo mifchievous a project, I would heap new 
difficulties upon it, if it were in my power. All 
the ancient, honeft juridical principles and infti- 
tutions of England are fo many clogs to check and 
retard the headlong courfe of violence and oppref- 
fion. They were invented for this one good pur- 
pofe ; that what was not juft mould not be conve 
nient. Convinced of this, I would leave things 
as I found them. The old, cool-headed, general 
law, is as good as any deviation dictated by prefent 
heat. 

I could fee no fair juftifiable expedience pleaded 
to favour this new fufpenfion of the liberty of the 
fubject. If the Englilh in the colonies can fupport 
the independency, to which they have been unfor 
tunately driven, I fuppofe nobody has fuch a fa 
natical zeal for the criminal juftice of Henry the 
Eighth, that he will contend for executions which 
muft be retaliated tenfold on his own friends ; or 

who 
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who has conceived fo ftrange an idea of Englifh 
dignity, as to think the defeats in America com- 
penfated by the triumphs at Tyburn. If on the 
contrary, the colonies are reduced to the obedience 
of the crown, there mud be under that authority, 
tribunals in the country itfelf, fully competent to 
adminifler juftice on all offenders. But if there 
are not, and that we muft fuppofe a thing fo hu 
miliating to our government, as that all this vaft 
continent mould unanimoufly concur in thinking, 
that no ill fortune can convert refiftance to the 
royal authority into a criminal act, we may call 
the effect of our victory peace, or obedience, or 
what we will ; but the war is not ended : the hof- 
tile mind continues in full vigour, and it continues 
under a worfe form. If your peace be nothing 
more than a fullen paufe from arms; if their quiet 
be nothing but the meditation of revenge, where 
fmitten pride fmarting from its wounds, fefters 
into new rancour, neither the aft of Henry the 
Eighth, nor its handmaid of this reign, will an- 
fwer any wife end of policy or juftice. For if the 
bloody fields, which they faw and felt, are not fuf- 
ficient to fubdue the reafon of America (to ufe 
the expreflive phrafe of a great lord in office) it is 
not the judicial {laughter, which is made in an 
other hemifphere againft their univerfal fenfe of 
juftice, that will ever reconcile them to the Bntifti 
government. 

I take 
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I take it for granted, gentlemen, that we fyrn-j 
pathize in a proper horrour of all punifhment fur 
ther than as it ferves for an example. To whom 
then does the example of an execution in England 
for this American rebellion apply ? Remember, 
you are told every day, that the prefent is a con- 
teft between the two countries ; and that we in 
England are at war for our own dignity againft our 
rebellious children. Is this true ? If it be, it is 
furely among fuch rebellious children that exam 
ples for difobedience fhould be made, to be in any 
degree inftruclive : for who ever thought of teach 
ing parents their duty by an example from the 
punifhment of an undutiful fon ? As well might 
the execution of a fugitive negro in the planta 
tions, be confidered as a leffon to teach mafters hu 
manity to their flaves. Such executions may in 
deed latiate our revenge; they may harden our 
hearts, and puff us up with pride and arrogance. 
Alas ! this is not inftrucdon ! 

If any thing can be drawn from fuch examples 
by a parity of the cafe, it is to mew, how deep 
their crime and how heavy their punifhment will 
be who fhall at any time dare to refift a diftant 
power actually difpofing of their property, with 
out their voice or confent to the difpofition ; and 
overturning their franchifes without charge or 
hearing. God forbid that England mould ever 

read 
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read this leffon written in the blood of any of her 
offspring ! 

War is at prefent carried on between the king s 
natural and foreign troops, on one fide, and the 
Englifh in America on the other, upon the ufual 
footing of other wars ; and accordingly an ex 
change of prifoners has been regularly made from 
the beginning. If notwithftanding this hitherto 
equal procedure, upon fome profpect of ending 
the war with fuccefs (which however may be de- 
lufive) adminiftration prepares to act againft thofe 
as traitors who remain in their hands at the end 
of the troubles, in my opinion we mail exhibit to 
the world as indecent a piece of injuftice as ever 
civil fury has produced. If the prifoners who 
have been exchanged, have not by that exchange 
been virtually pardoned, the cartel (whether avowed 
or underflood) is a cruel fraud; for you have re 
ceived the life of a man, and you ought to return 
a life for it, or there is no parity or fairnefs in the 
tranfaclion. 

If on the other hand, we admit, that they, who 
are actually exchanged are pardoned, but contend 
that you may juftly referve for vengeance, thofe 
who remain unexchanged ; then this unpleafant 
and unhandfome confequence will follow; that 
you judge of the delinquency of men merely by 
the time of their guilt, and not by the hcinouf- 
nefs of it ; and you make fortune and accidents, 

and 
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and not the moral qualities of human action, the 
rule of your juftice. 

Thefe ftrange incongruities muft ever perplex 
thofe, who confound the unhappinefs of civil dif* 
fention, with the crime of treafon. Whenever a 
rebellion really and truly exifts, which is as eafily 
known in fad, as it is difficult to define in words, 
government has not entered into fuch military 
conventions ; but has ever declined all interme 
diate treaty, which mould put rebels in pofleflion 
of the law of nations with regard to war. Com 
manders would receive no benefits at their hands, 
becaufe they could make no return for them. 
Who has ever heard of capitulation, and parole of 
honour, and exchange of prifoners in the late re- 
bellions in this kingdom? The anfwer to all de 
mands of that ibrt was, " we can engage for no- 
" thing; you are at the king s pleafure." .We 
ought to remember, that if our prefent enemies 
be, in reality and truth, rebels, the king s generals 
have no right to releafe them upon any conditions 
whatfoever; and they are thcmfelves anfwerable 
to the law, and as much in want of a pardon for 
doing fo, as the rebels whom they releafe. 

Lawyers, I know, cannot make the diftinction, 
for which I contend; becaufe they have their 
ftric~t rule to go by. But legislators ought to do 
what lawyers cannot ; for they have no other 
rules to bind them, but the great principles of 

reafon 
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reafon and equity, and the general fenfe of man 
kind. Thefe they are bound to obey and follow ; 
and rather to enlarge and enlighten law by the li 
berality of legiflative reafon, than to fetter and 
bind their higher capacity by the narrow conftruc- 
tions of fubordinate artificial juftice. If we had 
adverted to this, we never could conlider the con- 
vulfions of a great empire, not difturbed by a little 
difleminated faction, but divided by whole com 
munities and provinces, and entire legal reprefen- 
tatives of a people, as fit matter of difcuflion under 
a commiffion of Oyer and Terminer. It is as op- 
pofite to reafon and prudence, as it is to humanity 
and juftice. 

This act, proceeding on thefe principles, that is, 
preparing to end the prefent troubles by a trial of 
one fort of hoftility, under the name of piracy, 
and of another by the name of treafon, and exe 
cuting the act of Henry the Eighth according to 
a new and unconftitutional interpretation, I have 
thought evil and dangerous, even though the in- 
ftruments of effecting fuch purpofes had been 
merely of a neutral quality. 

But it really appears to me, that the means 
which this act employs are, at leaft, as exception 
able as the end. Permit me to open myfelf a little 
upon this fubject, becaufe it is of importance to 
me, when I am obliged to fubmit to the power 
without acquiefcing in the reafon of an act of le- 
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giflature, that I fhould juftify my diffent, by fuch 
arguments as may be fuppofed to have weight 
with a fober man. 

The main operative regulation of the aft is to 
{iifpend the common law, and the ftatute Habeas 
Corpus , (the fole fecurities either for liberty or juf- 
tice) with regard to all thofe who have been out 
of the realm, or on the high feas, within a given 
time. The reft of the people, as I underftand, are 
to continue as they flood before. 

I confefs, gentlemen, that this appears to me, 
as bad in the principle, and far worfe in its confe- 
quence, than an univerfal fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus act ; and the limiting qualification, inftead 
of taking out the fting, does in my humble opi 
nion fharpen and envenom it to a greater degree. 
Liberty, if I understand it at all, is a general prin 
ciple, and the clear right of all the fubjecls within 
the realm, or of none. Partial freedom feems to 
me a moft invidious mode of fiavery. But unfor 
tunately, it is the kind of fiavery the moft eafily 
admitted in times of civil difcord ; for parties are 
but too apt to forget their own future fafety in 
their defire of facrificing their enemies. People 
without much difficulty admit the entrance of that 
injuflice of which they are not to be the imme 
diate victims. In times of high proceeding it is 
never the faction of the predominant power that 
is in danger j for no tyranny chaftifes its own in- 
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ftruments. It is the obnoxious and the fufpected 
who want the protection of law , and there is no 
thing to bridle the partial violence of ftate factions, 
but this ; " that whenever an act is made for a 
" cefiation of law and juftice, the whole people 
Ihould be univerfally fubjected to the fame fuf- 
penfion of their franchifes." The alarm of fuch a 
proceeding would then be univerfal. It would ope 
rate as a fort of Call of the nation. It would become 
every man s immediate and inftant concern to 
be made very fenlible of the abfolute necejjity of this 
total eclipfe of liberty. They would more carefully 
advert to every renewal, and more powerfully re- 
fift it. Thefe great determined meafures are not 
commonly fo dangerous to freedom. They are 
marked with too ftrong lines to Hide into ufe. 
No plea, nor pretence of inconvenience or evil ex 
ample (which muft in their nature be daily and or 
dinary incidents) can be admitted as a reafon for 
fuch mighty operations. But the true danger is, 
when liberty is nibbled away, for expedients, and 
by parts. The Habeas Corpus act fuppofes, con 
trary to the genius of moft other laws, that the 
lawful magiftrate may fee particular men with a 
malignant eye, and it provides for that identical 
cafe. But when men, in particular defcriptions, 
marked out by the magiftrate himfelf, are deli 
vered over by parliament to this poflible malignity, 
it is not the Habeas Corpus that is occaiionally fuf- 
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pended, but its fpirit, that is miftaken, and its 
principle that is fubverted. Indeed nothing is fe- 
curity to any individual but the common intereft 
of all. 

This act therefore, has this diftinguiflied evil in 
it, that it is the firft partial fufpenfion of the Ha 
beas Corpus that has been made. The precedent, 
which is always of very great importance, is now 
eftablifhed. For the firft time a diftinction is made 
among the people within this realm. Before this 
act, every man putting his foot on Engiiih ground, 
every ftranger owing only a local and temporary 
allegiance, even negro flavcs who had been fold 
in the colonies and under an act of parliament, 
became as free as every other man who breathed 
the fame air with them. Now a line is drawn, 
which may be advanced further and further at 
pleafure, on the fame argument of mere expe 
dience, on which it was firft defcribed. There is 
no equality among us; we are not fellow citizens, 
if the manner who lands on the quay, does not 
reft on as firm legal ground as the merchant who 
lits in his compting-houfe. Other lawsv may in 
jure the community, this diffolves it. As things 
no\v ftand, every man in the Weft Indies, every 
one inhabitant of three unoffending provinces on 
the continent, every perfon coming from the Eaft 
Indies, every gentleman who has travelled for his 
health or education, every mariner who has navi 
gated 
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gated the feas, is, for no other offence, under a 
temporary profcription. Let any of thefe facts 
(now become prefumptions of guilt) be proved 
againft him, and the bare fufpicion of the crown 
puts him out of the law. It is even by no means 
clear to me, whether the negative proof does not 
lie upon the perfon apprehended on fufpicion, to 
the fubverlion of all juftice. 

I have not debated againft this bill in its pro- 
grefs through the houfe ; becaufe it would have 
been vain to oppofe, and impoilible to correct it. 
It is fome time lince I have been clearly convinced, 
that in the prefent ftate of things all oppofition 
to any meafures propofed by minifters, where the 
name of America appears, is vain and frivolous. 
You may be fure that I do not fpeak of my oppo 
fition, which in all circumftances muft be fo ; 
but that of men of the greateft wifdom and au 
thority in the nation. Every thing propofed 
againft America is fuppofed of courfe to be in fa 
vour of Great Britain. Good and ill fuccefs are 
equally admitted as reafons for perfevering in the 
prefent methods. Several very prudent, and very 
well-intentioned perfons were of opinion, that dur 
ing the prevalence of fuch difpoiltions, all ftruggle 
rather inflamed than leffened the diftemper of the 
publick counfels. Finding fuch refiftance to be 
confidered as factious by moft within doors, and 
by very many without, I cannot confcientioufly 

L 3 fupport 
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fupport what is againft my opinion, nor prudently 
contend with what I know is irrefiftible. Preferv- 
ing my principles unftiaken, I referve my activity 
for rational endeavours ; and I hope that my pail 
conduct has given fufficient evidence, that if I am 
a (ingle day from my place, it is not owing to in 
dolence or love of diffipation. The ilighteft hope 
of doing good is fufficient to recal me to what I 
quitted with regret. In declining for fome time 
my ufual ftricl attendance, I do not in the leaft 
condemn the fpirit of thofe gentlemen, who with 
a juft confidence in their abilities, (in which I claim 
a fort of mare from my love and admiration of 
them) were of opinion that their exertions in this 
defperate cafe might be of fome fervice. They 
thought, that by contracting the fphere of its ap 
plication, they might lefien the malignity of an 
evil principle. Perhaps they were in the right. 
But when my opinion was fo very clearly to the 
contrary, for the reafons I have juft ftated, I am 
fure my attendance would have been ridiculous. 

I muft add in further explanation of my con- 
duel:, that far from foftening the features of fuch 
a principle, and thereby removing any part of the 
popular odium or natural terrours attending it, I 
fliould be forry, that any thing framed in contra 
diction to the fpirit of our conftitution did not 
inftantly produce in fad, the grofleft of the evils, 
with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is 

by 
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by lying dormant a long time, or being at firft 
very rarely exercifed, that arbitrary power fteals 
upon a people. On the next unconfiitutional act, 
all the fafhionable world will be ready to fay 
Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are 
vain, you fee how little of the mifchiefs which you 
formerly foreboded are come to pafs. Thus, by 
degrees, that artful foftening of all arbitrary power, 
the alleged infrequency or narrow extent of its 
operation, will be received as a fort of aphorifm 
and Mr. Hume will not be fingular in telling us, 
that the felicity of mankind is no more difturbed 
by it, than by earthquakes or thunder, or the 
other moreunufual accidents of nature. 

The act of which I fpeak is among the fruits of 
the American war ; a war in my humble opinion 
productive of many mifchiefs, of a kind which 
diftinguifh it from all others. Not only our po 
licy is deranged, and our empire diftracted, but 
our laws and our legiflative fpirit appear to have 
been totally perverted by it. We have made war 
on our colonies, not by arms only, but by laws. 
As hoftility and law are not very concordant ideas, 
every ftep we have taken in this bufmefs, has been 
made by trampling on fome maxim of juftice, or 
foine capital principle of wife government. What 
precedents were eftabliihed, and what principles 
overturned, (I will not fay of Englifh privilege, 
but of general juftice) in the Bofton Port, the 
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Maffachufet s Charter, the Military Bill, and all 
that long array of hoftile acts of parliament, by 
which the war with America has been begun and 
fupported ! Had the principles of any of thefe acts 
been firft exerted on Engliih ground, they would 
probably have expired as foon as they touched it. 
But by being removed from our perfons, they 
have rooted in our laws ; and the lateft pofterity 
will tafte the fruits of them. 

Nor is it the worft effect of this unnatural con 
tention, that our laws are corrupted. Whilft 
manners remain entire, they will correct the vices 
of law, and foften it at length to their own tem 
per. But we have to lament, that in moft of the 
late proceedings we fee very few traces of that ge- 
nerofity, humanity, and dignity of mind which 
formerly characlerifed this nation. War fufpends 
the rules of moral obligation, and what is long 
fufpended is in danger "of being totally abrogated. 
Civil wars ftrike deepeft of all into the manners of 
the people. They vitiate their politicks ; they cor 
rupt their morals ; they pervert even the natural 
tafte and relifti of equity and juftice. By teaching 
us to coniider our fellow citizens in a hoftile light, 
the whole body of our nation becomes gradually 
lefs dear to us. The very names of affection and 
kindred, which were the bond of charity whilft 
we agreed, become new incentives to hatred and 
rage, when the communion of our country is dif- 

folved. 
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folved. We may flatter ourfelves that we {hall 
not fall into this misfortune. But we have no 
charter of exemption, that I know of, from the 
ordinary frailties of our nature. 

What but that blindnefs of heart which arifes 
from the phrenzy of civil contention, could have 
made any perfons conceive the prefent fituation of 
the Britifh affairs as an object of triumph to them- 
felves, or of congratulation to their fovereign ? 
Nothing furely could be more lamentable to thofe 
who remember the flourifhing days of this king 
dom, than to fee the infane joy of feveral unhappy 
people, amidft the fad fpectacle which our affairs 
and conduct exhibit to the fcorn of Europe. We 
behold, (and it feems fbme people rejoice in be 
holding) our native land, which ufed to fit the en 
vied arbiter of all her neighbours, reduced to a 
fervile dependance on their mercy ; acquiefcing in 
aflurances of friendfhip which me does not trull ; 
complaining of hoftilities which {he dares not re- 
fent ; deficient to her allies ; lofty to her fubjects, 
and fubmiffive to her enemies ; whilft the liberal 
government of this free nation is fupported by the 
hireling fword of German boors and vaflals ; and 
three millions of the fubjects of Great Britain arc 
feeking for protection to Englim privileges in th& 
arms of France ! 

Thefe circumftances appear to me more like 

Clocking 
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fhocking prodigies, than natural changes in hu 
man affairs. Men of firmer minds may fee them 
without ftaggering or aftonimment. Some may 
think them matters of congratulation and com 
plimentary addrelfes ; but I truft your candour 
will be fo indulgent to my weaknefs, as not to have 
the worfe opinion of me for my declining to par 
ticipate in this joy ; and my rejecting all mare 
whatfoever in fuch a triumph. I am too old, too 
ftiff in my inveterate partialities, to be ready at all 
the falhionable evolutions of opinion. I fcarcely 
know how to adapt my mind to the feelings with 
which the court gazettes mean to imprefs the 
people. It is not inftantly that I can be brought 
to rejoice, when I hear of the ilaughter and cap 
tivity of long lifts of thofe names which have been 
familiar to my ears from my infancy, and to re 
joice that they have fallen under the fword of 
Grangers, whofe barbarous appellations I fcarcely 
know how to pronounce. The glory acquired at 
the "White Plains by Colonel Rahl, has no charms 
for me; and I fairly acknowledge, that I have not 
yet learned to delight in finding Fort Kniphaufen 
in the heart of the Britiih dominions. 

It might be fome confolation for the lofs of our 
old regards, if our reafon were enlightened in pro 
portion as our honeft prejudices are removed. 
Wanting feelings for the honour of our country, 

we 
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\ve might then in cold blood be brought to think 
a little of our interefts as individual citizens, and 
our private confcience as moral agents. 

Indeed our affairs are in a bad condition. I do 
affure thofe gentlemen who have prayed for war, 
and obtained the blefling they have fought, that 
they are at this inftant in very great ilraits. The 
abufed wealth of this country continues a little 
longer to feed its diftemper. As yet they, and 
their Germarl allies of twenty hireling ftates, have 
contended only with the unprepared ftrength of 
our own infant colonies. But America is not fub- 
dued. Not one unattacked village which was ori 
ginally adverfe throughout that vaft continent, has 
yet fubmitted from love or terrour. You have the 
ground you encamp on ; and you have no more. 
The cantonments of your troops and your domi 
nions are exactly of the fame extent. You fpread 
devaluation, but you do not enlarge the fphere of 
authority. 

The events of this war are of fo much greater 
magnitude than thofe who either wifhed or feared 
it, ever looked for, that this alone ought to fill 
every confiderate mind with anxiety and diffidence. 
Wife men often tremble at the very things which 
fill the thoughtlefs with fecurity. For many rea- 
fons I do not choofe to expofe to publick view, all 
the particulars of the ftate in which you ftood with 
regard to foreign powers, during the whole courfe 

of 
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of thelaft year. Whether you are yet wholly out 
of danger from them, is more than I know, or 
than your rulers can divine. But even if I were 
certain of my fafety, I could not eafily forgive thofe 
who had brought me into the moft dreadful perils, 
becaufe by accidents, unforefeen by them or me, I 
have efcaped. 

Believe me, gentlemen, the way ftill before you 
is intricate, dark, and full of perplexed and trea 
cherous mazes. Thofe who think they have the 
clue, may lead us out of this labyrinth. We may 
truft them as amply as we think proper ; but as 
they have moft certainly a call for all the reafon 
which their ftock can furnifh, why mould we think 
it proper to difturb its operation by inflaming their 
pailions? I may be unable to lend an helping hand 
to thofe who direct the ftate ; but I mould be 
afhamed to make myfelf one of a noify multitude 
to hollow and hearten them into doubtful and 
dangerous courfes. A confcientious man would 
be cautious how he dealt in blood. He would feel 
fome apprehenlion at being called to a tremendous 
account for engaging in fo deep a play, without 
any fort of knowledge of the game. It is no ex- 
cufe for prefumptuous ignorance, that it is directed 
by infolent paflion. The pooreft being that crawls 
on earth, contending to fave itfelf from injuftice 
and oppreflion, is an object refpeclable in the eyes 
of God and man. But I cannot conceive any ex- 

iftence 
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licence under heaven, (which in the depths of its 
wifdom, tolerates all forts of things) that is more 
truly odious and difgufting, than an impotent 
helplefs creature, without civil wifdom or military 
(kill, without a confcioufnefs of any other qualifi 
cation for power but his fervility to it, bloated with 
pride and arrogance, calling for battles which he 
is not to fight, contending for a violent dominion 
which he can never exercife, and fatisfied to be 
himfelf mean and miferable, in order -to render 
others contemptible and wretched. 

If you and I find our talents not of the great 
and ruling kind, our conduct at leaft, is confor 
mable to our faculties. No man s life pays the 
forfeit of our rafhnefs. No defolate widow weeps 
tears of blood over our ignorance. Scrupulous 
and fober in a well-grounded diftruft of ourfelves, 
we would keep in the port of peace and fecurity ; 
and perhaps in recommending to others fomething 
of the fame diffidence, we mould (hew ourfelves 
more charitable to their welfare, than injurious to 
their abilities. 

There are many circumftances in the zeal fliewn 
for civil war, which feem to difcover but little of 
real magnanimity. The addreflers offer their own 
perfons, and they are fatisfied with hiring Ger 
mans. They promife their private fortunes, and 
they mortgage their country. They have all the 
merit of volunteers, without rilk of perfon or 

charge 
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charge of contribution ; and when the unfeeling 
arm of a foreign foldiery pours out their kindred 
blood like water, they exult and triumph as if 
they themfelves had performed fome notable ex 
ploit. I am really aihamed of the falhionable lan 
guage which has been held for fome time paft j 
which to fay the beft of it, is full of levity. You 
know, that I allude to the general cry againft the 
cowardice of the Americans, as if we defpifed them 
for not making the king s foldiery purchafe the 
advantage they have obtained, at a dearer rate. It 
is not, gentlemen, it is not, to refpect the difpen- 
fations of Providence, nor to provide any decent 
retreat in the mutability of human affairs. It leaves 
no medium between infolent victory and infamous 
defeat. It tends to alienate our minds further and 
further from our natural regards, and to make an 
eternal rent and fchifm in the Britifh nation. Thofe 
who do not wifh for fuch a feparation, would not 
diflblve that cement of reciprocal efteem and rc- 
gard&gt; which can alone bind together the parts of 
this great fabrick. It ought to be our wifh, as it 
is our duty, not only to forbear this ftyle of out 
rage ourfelves, but to make every one as fenfible 
as we can of the impropriety and unworthinefs of 
the tempers which give rife to it, and which de- 
figning men are labouring with fuch malignant in- 
duftry to diffufe amongft us. It is our bufmefs to 
counteract them, if pofiible ; if poffible to awake 

our 
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our natural regards ; and to revive the old partia 
lity to the Englilh name. Without fomething of 
this kind I do not fee how it is ever practicable 
really to reconcile with thofe, whofe affection, 
after all, muft be the fureft hold of our govern 
ment; and which is a thoufand times more worth 
to us, than the mercenary zeal of all the circles of 
Germany. 

I can well conceive a country completely over 
run, and miferably wafted, without approaching 
in the leaft to fettlement. In my appreheniion, as 
long as Englilh government is attempted to be 
fupported over Engliftimen by the fword alone, 
things will thus continue. I anticipate in my mind 
the moment of the final triumph of foreign mili 
tary force. When that hour arrives, (for it may 
arrive) then it is, that all this mafs of weaknefs 
and violence will appear in its full light. If we 
mould be expelled from America, the delufion of 
the partifans of military government might ftill 
continue. They might ftill feed their imagina 
tions with the poflible good confequences which 
might have attended fuccefs. Nobody could prove 
the contrary by facts. But in cafe the fword 
fhould do all, that the fword can do, the fuccefs 
of their arms and the defeat of their policy, will 
be one and the fame thing. You will never fee 
any revenue from America. Some increafe of the 
means of corruption, without eafe of the publick 

burthens. 
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burthens, is the very beft that can happen. Is it 
for this that we are at war ; and in fuch a war ? 

As to the difficulties of laying once more the 
foundations of that government, which, for the 
fake of conquering what was our own, has been 
voluntarily and wantonly pulled down by a court 
faction here, I tremble to look at them. Has any 
of thefe gentlemen, who are fo eager to govern all 
mankind, {hewn himfelf poffeffed of the firft qua 
lification towards government, fome knowledge of 
the object, and of the difficulties which occur in 
the tafk they have undertaken r 

I affure you, that on the moil profperous iffue 
of your arms, you will not be where you ftood, 
when you called in war to fupply the defects of 
your political eftablimment. Nor would any dif- 
order or difobedience to government which could 
arife from the moft abject conceilion on our part, 
ever equal thofe which will be felt, after the moft 
triumphant violence. You have got all the inter 
mediate evils of war into the bargain. 

I think I know America. If I do not, my ig 
norance is incurable, for I have fpared no pains to 
underftand it ; and I do moft folemnly affure thofe 
of my conftituents who put any fort of confidence 
in my induftry and integrity, that every thing 
that has been done there has arifen from a total 
mifconception of the object : that our means of 
originally holding America, that our means of re 
conciling 
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conciling with it after quarrel, of recovering it 
after feparation, of keeping it after victory, did 
depend, and muft depend, in their feveral ftages 
and periods, upon a total renunciation of that un 
conditional fubmiflion, which has taken fuch pof- 
feflion of the minds of violent men. The whole 
of thofe maxims, upon which we have made and 
continued this war, muft be abandoned. Nothing 
indeed, (for I would not deceive you) can place us 
in our former lituation. That hope muft be laid 
afide. But there is a difference between bad and 
the worft of all. Terms relative to the caufe of 
the war ought to be offered by the authority of 
parliament. An arrangement at home promifing 
fome fecurity for them ought to be made. By 
doing this, without the leaft impairing of our 
ftrength, we add to the credit of our moderation, 
which in itfelf, is always ftrength more or lefs. 

I know many have been taught to think, that 
moderation, in a cafe like this, is a fort of treafon j 
and that all arguments for it are fufficiently an- 
fwered by railing at rebels and rebellion, and by 
charging all the prefent or future miferies which 
we may fuffer, on the refiftance of our brethren. 
But I would wifh them, in this grave matter, and 
if peace is not wholly removed from their hearts, 
to confider ferioufly, firft, that to criminate and 
recriminate never yet was the road to reconcilia 
tion, in any difference amongft men. In the next 
VOL. III. M place, 
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place, it would be right to reflect, that the American 
Englifh (whom they may abufe, if they think it 
honourable to revile the abfent) can, as things now 
Hand, neither be provoked at our railing, or bet 
tered by our inftruc~Hon. All communication is cut 
off between us, but this we know with certainty, 
that though we cannot reclaim them, we may re 
form ourfelves. If meafures of peace are neceflary, 
they muft begin fomewhere ; and a conciliatory 
temper muft precede and prepare every plan of 
reconciliation. Nor do I conceive that we fuflfer 
any thing by thus regulating our own minds. We 
are not difarmed by being difencumbered of our 
paffions. Declaiming on rebellion never added a 
bayonet, or a charge of powder to your military 
force ; but I am afraid that it has been the means 
of taking up many mufkets againft you. 

This outrageous language, which has been en 
couraged and kept alive by every art, has already 
done incredible mifchief. For a long time, even 
amidft the defolations of war, and the infults of 
hoftile laws daily accumulated on one another; the 
American leaders feem to have had the greateft 
difficulty in bringing up their people to a declara 
tion of total independence. But the court gazette 
accomplimed what the abettors of independence 
had attempted in vain. When that difingenuous 
compilation, and ftrange medley of railing and 
flattery, was adduced, as a proof of the united 

fentiments 
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fentiments of the people of Great Britain, there 
was a great change throughout all America. The 
tide of popular affection, which had ftill fet towards 
the parent country, begun immediately to turn ; 
and to flow with great rapidity in a contrary courfe. 
Far from concealing thefe wild declarations of en 
mity, the author of the celebrated pamphlet which 
prepared the minds of the people for independence, 
infifts largely on the multitude and the fpirit of 
thefe addreffes ; and he draws an argument from 
them, which (if the fact were as he fuppofes) muft 
be irreiiftible. For I never knew a writer on the 
theory of government fo partial to authority, as 
not to allow, that the hoftile mind of the rulers 
to their people, did fully juftify a change of go 
vernment; nor can anyreafon whatever be given, 
why one people mould voluntarily yield any de 
gree of pre-eminence to another, but on a fuppo- 
fition of great affection -and benevolence towards 
them. Unfortunately your rulers, trufting to 
other things, took no notice of this great principle 
of connection. From the beginning of this affair, 
they have done all they could to alienate your 
minds from your own kindred ; and if they could 
excite hatred enough in one of the parties to 
wards the other, they feemed to be of opinion 
that they had gone half the way towards recon 
ciling the quarrel. 

I know it is faid, that your kihdnefs is only 

M 2 alienated 
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alienated on account of their refiftance ; and there 
fore if the colonies furrender at difcretion, all fort 
of regard, and even much indulgence is meant 
towards them in future. But can thofe who are 
partifans for continuing a war to enforce fuch a 
furrender, be refponfible, (after all that has paffed) 
for fuch a future ufe of a power, that is bound by 
no compacts, and reft rained by no terror ? Will 
they tell us what they call indulgencies ? Do they 
not at this inftant call the prefent war and all its 
horrours, a lenient and merciful proceeding ? 

No conqueror, that I ever heard of, has profcffed 
to make a cruel, harm, and infolent ufe of his con- 
queft. No ! The man of the moll declared pride, 
fcarcely dares to truft his own heart, with this 
dreadful fecret of ambition. But it will appear 
in its time ; and no man who profefles to reduce 
another to the infolent mercy of a foreign arm, 
ever had any fort of good-will towards him. The 
profeflion of kindnefs, with that fword in his 
hand, and that demand of furrender, is one of 
the moft provoking ach of his hoftility. I mail be 
told, that all this is lenient as againft rebellious 
adverfaries. But are the leaders of their faction 
more lenient to thofe who fubmit ! Lord Howe 
and General Howe have powers under an act of 
parliament, to reftore to the king s peace and to 
free trade any men, or diftrict, which {hall fubmit. 
Is this done ? We have been over and over in 
formed 
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formed by the authorized gazette, that the city of 
New York, and the countries of Staten and Long 
Ifland have fubmitted voluntarily and cheerfully, 
and that many are very full of zeal to the caufe 
of adminiftration. Were they inftantly reftored 
to trade ? Are they yet reftored to it ? Is not the 
benignity of two commiflioners, naturally moft 
humane and generous men, fome way fettered by 
inftructions, equally againft their difpofitions and 
the fpirit of parliamentary faith j when Mr. Tryon, 
vaunting of the fidelity of the city in which he is 
governour, is obliged to apply to miniftry for leave 
to protect the king s loyal fubjecls, and to grant 
to them (not the difputed rights and privileges of 
freedom) but the common rights of men, by the 
name of graces ? Why do not the commiflioners 
reftore them on the fpot ? Were they not named 
as commiflioners for that exprefs purpofe ? But we 
fee well enpugh to what the whole leads. The 
trade of America is to be dealt out in private indul- 
gcncies and graces ; that is in jobs to rccompenfe the 
incendiaries of war. They will be informed of 
the proper time in which to fend out their mer- 
chandife. From a national, the American trade is 
to be turned into a pcrfonal monopoly : and one 
let of merchants are to be rewarded for the pre 
tended zeal, of which another fct are the dupes; 
and thus between craft and credulity, the voice of 

M 3 reafon 
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reafon is ftiiled ; and all the mifconducl:, all the ca- 

7 \ 

lamities of the war are covered and continued. 

If I had not lived long enough to be little fur- 
prifed at any thing, I fliould have been in fome 
degree aftonifhed at the continued rage of feveral 
gentlemen, who not fatisfied with carrying fire and 
fword into America, are animated nearly with 
the fame fury againft thofe neighbours of theirs, 
whofe only crime it is, that they have charitably 
and humanely wifhed them to entertain more rea* 
fonable fentiments, and not always to facrifice 
their intereft to their paflion. All this rage againft 
unrefifting dhTent, convinces me, that at bottom, 
they are far from fatisfied they are in the right. 
For what is it they would have ? A war ? They 
certainly have at this moment the blefling of fome- 
thing that is very like one ; and if the war they 
enjoy at prefent be not fuffrciently hot and exten- 
live, they may fhortly have it as warm and as 
fpreading as their hearts can defire. Is it the force 
of the kingdom they call for ? They have it al 
ready ; and if they choofe to fight their battles in 
their own perfon, no body prevents their fetting 
fail to America in the next tranfports. Do they 
think, that the fervice is ftinted for want of liberal 
fupplies ? Indeed they complain without reafon. 
The table of the houfe of commons will glut them, 
let their appetite for expence be never fo keen. 

And 
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And I affure them further, that thofe who think 
with them in the houfe of commons are full as 
eafy in the control, as they are liberal in the vote 
of thefe expences. If this be not fupply or confi 
dence fufficient, let them open their own private 
purfe firings and give from what is left to them, 
as largely and as with as little care as they think 
proper. 

Tolerated in their paflions, let them learn not to 
perfecute the moderation of their fellow citizens. 
If all the world joined them in a full cry againft 
rebellion, and were as hotly inflamed againft the 
whole theory and enjoyment of freedom, as thofe 
who are the moft factious for fervitude, it could 
not in my opinion anfwer any one end whatfoever 
in this conteft. The leaders of this war could not 
hire (to gratify their friends) one German more, 
than they do ; or infpire him with lefs feeling for 
the perfons, or lefs value for the privileges of their 
revolted brethren. If we all adopted their fenti- 
ments to a man, their allies the favage Indians, 
could not be more ferocious than they are : they 
could not murder one more helplefs woman or 
child, orwith more exquifite refinements of cruelty, 
torment to death one more of their Englifh flefh 
and blood, than they do already. The publick mo 
ney is given to purchafe this alliance; and they 
have their bargain. 

M 4 They 
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They are continually boafting of unanimity, or 
calling for it. But before this unanimity can be 
matter either of wifh or congratulation, we ought 
to be pretty fure, that we are engaged in a rational 
purfuit. Phrenfy does not become a {lighter dif- 
temper on account of the number of thofe who 
may be infected with it. Delufion and weaknefs 
produce not one mifchief the lefs, becaufe they are 
univerfal. I declare, that I cannot difcern the leaft 
advantage which could accrue to us, if we were 
able to perfuade our colonies that they had not a 
iingle friend in Great Britain. On the contrary, 
if the affections and opinions of mankind be not 
exploded as principles of connection, I conceive it 
would be happy for us, if they were taught to be 
lieve, that there was even a formed American party 
in England, to whom they could always look for 
iupport ! Happy would it be for us, if in all tem 
pers, they might turn their eyes to the parent 
ftate ; fo that their very turbulence and fedition 
mould find vent in no other place than this. I 
believe there is not a man (except thofe who pre 
fer the intereft of fome paltry faction to the very 
being of their country) who would not wifh that 
the Americans mould from time to time carry 
many points, and even fome of them not quite 
reafonable, by the aid of any denomination of men 
here, rather than they mould be driven to feek 

for 
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for protection againft the fury of foreign merce 
naries, and the wafte of favages, in the arms of 
France. 

When any community is fubordinately connect 
ed with another, the great danger of the connection 
is the extreme pride and felf-complacency of the 
fuperiour, which in all matters of controverfy will 
probably decide in its own favour. It is a power 
ful corrective to fuch a very rational caufe of fear, 
if the inferiour body can be made to believe, that 
the party inclination or political views of feveral 
in the principal ftate, will induce them in fome de 
gree to counteract this blind and tyrannical par 
tiality. There is no danger that any one acquiring 
confideration or power in the prefiding ftate {hould 
carry this leaning to the inferiour too far. The 
fault of human nature is not of that fort. Power 
in whatever hands is rarely guilty of too ftrict li 
mitations on itfelf. But one great advantage to 
the fupport of authority attends fuch an amicable 
and protecting connection, that thofe who have 
conferred favours obtain influence ; and from the 
forefight of future events can perfuade men, who 
have received obligations, fometimes to return 
them. Thus by the mediation of thofe healing 
principles, (call them good or evil) troublefomc 
difcuffions are brought to fome fort of adjuftment ; 
and every hot controverfy is not a civil war. 

But, if the colonies (to bring the general mat- 
tec 
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ter home to us) could fee, that in Great Britain 
the mafs of the people is melted into its govern 
ment, and that every difpute with the miniftry, 
muft of neceffity be always a quarrel with the na 
tion j they can ftand no longer in the equal and 
friendly relation of fellow-citizens to the fubje&s 
of this kingdom. Humble as this relation may 
appear to fome, when it is once broken, a ftrong 
tie is diffolved. Other fort of connections will be 
fought. For, there are very few in the world, 
who will not prefer an ufeful ally to an infolent 
matter. 

Such difcord has been the effect of the unani 
mity into which fo many have of late been feduced 
or bullied, or into the appearance of which they 
have funk through mere defpair. They have been 
told that their diffent from violent meafures is an 
encouragement to rebellion. Men of great pre- 
fumption and little knowledge will hold a language 
which is contradicted by the whole courfe of hif- 
tory. General rebellions and revolts of an whole 
people never were encouraged^ now or at any time. 
They are always provoked. But if this unheard-of 
doctrine of the encouragement of rebellion were 
true, if it were true that an affurance of the friend- 
fhip of numbers in this country towards the co 
lonies, could become an encouragement to them to 
break off all connection with it, what is the infe 
rence ? Does any body ferioufly maintain, that 

charged 
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charged with my ihare of the publick councils, I 
am obliged not to refift projects which I think 
mifchievous, left men who fufFer mould be encou 
raged to refift ? The very tendency of fuch pro 
jects to produce rebellion is one of the chief rea- 
fons againft them. Shall that reafon not be given? 
Is it then a rule, that no man in this nation mall 
open his mouth in favour of the colonies, mall de 
fend their rights, or complain of their fufferings ? 
Or when war finally breaks out, no man mail ex- 
prefs his defires of peace ? Has this been the law 
of our paft, or is it to be the terms of our future 
connection ? Even looking no further than our- 
felves, can it be true loyalty to any government, 
or true patriotifm towards any country, to de 
grade their folemn councils into fervile drawing- 
rooms, to flatter their pride and paflions, rather 
than to enlighten their reafon, and to prevent 
them from being cautioned againft violence left 
others mould be encouraged to reliftance ? By 
fuch acquiefcence great kings and mighty nations 
have been undone ; and if any are at this day in 
a perilous fituation from rejecting truth, and lif- 
tening to flattery, it would rather become them to 
reform the errours under which they fuffer, than 
to reproach thofe who forewarned them of their 
danger. 

But the rebels looked for afliftance from this 
country. They did fo in the beginning of this 

controverfy 
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controverfy moft certainly j and they fought it by 
earneft fupplications to government, which dig 
nity rejected, and by a fufpenfion of commerce, 
which the wealth of this nation enabled you to 
defpife. When they found that neither prayers 
nor menaces had any fort of weight, but that a 
firm refolution was taken to reduce them to un 
conditional obedience by a military force, they 
came to the laft extremity. Defpairing of us, they 
trufted in themfelves. Not ftrong enough them- 
felves, they fought fuccour in France, In propor 
tion as all encouragement here leffened, their dif- 
tance from this country increafed. The encou 
ragement is over ; the alienation is complete. 

In order to produce this favourite unanimity in 
delufion, and to prevent all poflibility of a return 
to our ancient happy concord, arguments for our 
continuance in this courfe, are drawn from the 
wretched fituation itfelf into which we have been 
betrayed. It is faid, that being at war with the co 
lonies, whatever our fentiments might have been 
before, all ties between us are now diffolved; and all 
the policy we have left is to ftrengthen the hands 
of government to reduce them. On the principle 
of this argument, the more mifchiefs we fuffer from 
any adminiilration, the more our truft in it is to 
be confirmed. Let them but once get us into a 
war, and then their power is fafe, and an acl of 
oblivion paft for all their mifconducL 

But. 
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But is it really true, that government is always 
to be ftrengthened with the inftruments of war, 
but never furnimed with the means of peace ? In 
former times minifters, I allow, have been fome- 
times driven by the popular voice to afiert by arms 
the national honour againft foreign powers. But 
the wifdom of the nation has been far more clear, 
when thofe minifters have been compelled to con- 
fult its interefts by treaty. We all know that the 
fenfe of the nation obliged the court of Charles 
the Second to abandon the Dutch war ; a war 
next to the prefent the moft impolitick which we 
ever carried on. The good people of England con- 
lidered Holland as a fort of dependency on this 
kingdom ; they dreaded to drive it to the pro 
tection, or fubject it to the power of France, by 
their own inconfiderate hoftility. They paid but 
little refpecl to the court jargon of that day ; nor 
were they inflamed by the pretended rivalfhip of 
the Dutch in trade ; by the maflacre at Amboyna, 
acted on the ftage to provoke the publick ven 
geance ; nor by declamations againft the ingrati 
tude of the United Provinces for the benefits 
England had conferred upon them in their infant 
ftate. They were not moved from their evident 
intereft by all thefe arts ; nor was it enough to 
tell them, they were at war ; that they muft go 
through with it ; and that the caufe of the difpute 
was loft in the confequences. The people of Eng 
land 
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land were then, as they are now, called upon to 
make government ftrong. They thought it a great 
deal better to make it wife and honeft. 

When I was amongft my condiments at the laft 
fummer aflizes, I remember that men of all de- 
fcriptions did then exprefs a very ftrong defire for 
peace, and no flight hopes of attaining it from the 
commiffion fent out by my Lord Howe. And it 
is not a little remarkable, that in proportion as 
every perfon {hewed a zeal for the court mea- 
fures, he was then earneft in circulating an opi 
nion of the extent of the fuppofed powers of that . 
commiffion. When I told them that Lord Howe 
had no powers to treat, or to promife fatisfaclion 
on any point whatfoever of the controverfy, I was 
hardly credited ; fo ftrong and general was the 
defire of terminating this war by the method of 
accommodation. As far as I could difcover, this 
was the temper then prevalent through the king 
dom. The king s forces, it muft be obferved, had 
at that time been obliged to evacuate Bofton. 
The fuperiority of the former campaign refted 
wholly with the colonifts. If fuch powers of 
treaty were to be wifhed, whilft fuccefs was very 
doubtful, how came they to be lefs fo, iince his 
majefty s arms have been crowned with many con- 
fiderable advantages? Have thefe fuccefles induced 
us to alter our mind, as thinking the feafon of 
victory not the time for treating with honour or 

advantage r 
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advantage ? Whatever changes have happened in 
the national character, it can fcarcely be our wifh, 
that terms of accommodation never fliould be pro- 
pofed to our enemy, except when they muft be 
attributed folely to our fears. It has happened, 
let me fay unfortunately, that we read of his ma- 
jefty s commiffion for making peace, and his troops 
evacuating his laft town in the thirteen colonies at 
the fame hour, and in the fame gazette. It was 
1H11 more unfortunate, that no commiffion went to 
America to fettle the troubles there until feveral 
months after an act had been paffed to put the co 
lonies out of the protection of this government, 
and to divide their trading property without a pof- 
(ibility of reftitution, as fpoil among the feamen of 
the navy. The moft abjecl: fubmiilion on the part 
of the colonies could not redeem them. There 
was no man on that whole continent, or within 
three thoufand miles of it, qualified by law to fol 
low allegiance with protection, or fubmiffion with 
pardon. A proceeding of this kind has no example 
in hiftory. Independency, and independency with 
an enmity (which putting ourfelves out of the 
queftion would be called natural and much pro 
voked) was the inevitable confequence. How this 
came to pafs, the nation may be one day in an hu 
mour to inquire. 

All the attempts made this feffion to give fuller 
powers of peace to the commanders in America, 

were 
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were ftifled by the fatal confidence of victory, and 
the wild hopes of unconditional fubmiflion. There 
was a moment favourable to the king s arms, 
when if any powers of conceffion had exifted, on 
the other fide of the Atlantick, even after all our 
errours, peace in all probability might have been 
reftored. But calamity is unhappily the ufual fea- 
fon of reflection ; and the pride of men will not 
often fuffer reafon to have any fcope until it can be 
no longer of fervice. 

I have always wifhed, that as the difpute had its 
apparent origin from things done in parliament, 
and as the acts pafled there had provoked the war, 
that the foundations of peace mould be laid in par 
liament alfo. I have been aftonifhed to find, that 
thofe whofe zeal for the dignity of our body was 
fo hot, as to light up the flames of civil war, mould 
even publickly declare, that thefe delicate points 
ought to be wholly left to the crown. Poorly as 
I may be thought affected to the authority of par 
liament, I mall never admit that our conftitutional 

rights can ever become a matter of minifterial ne- 
o 

gotiation. 

I am charged with being an American. If warm 
affection towards thofe over whom I claim any 
{hare of authority, be a crime, I am guilty of this 
charge. But I do affure you (and they who know 
me publickly and privately will bear \vitnefs to 
me) that if ever one man lived, more zealous than 
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another, for the fuprcmacy of parliament, and the 
rights of this imperial crown, it was myfelf. Many 
others indeed might be more knowing in the ex 
tent of the foundation of thefe rights. I do not 
pretend to be an antiquary, a lawyer, or qualified 
for the chair of profeffor in metaphyficks. I never 
ventured to put your folid jnterefts upon fpecula- 
tive grounds. My having conftantly declined to 
do fo has been attributed to my incapacity for fuch 
difquifitions j and I am inclined to believe it is 
partly the caufe. .1 never mall be amamed to con- 
fefs, that where I am ignorant I am diffident. I 
am indeed not very felicitous to clear myfelf of 
this imputed incapacity ; becaufe men, even lefs 
converfant than I am, in this kind of fubtleties, 
and placed in ftations, to which I ought not to af- 
pire, have by the mere force of civil difcretion, 
often conducted the affairs of great nations with 
diftinguifhed felicity and glory. 

When I firft came into a publick truft, I found 
your parliament in poffeffion of an unlimited legif- 
lative power over the colonies. I could not open 
the ftatute book, without feeing the actual exercife 
of it, more or lefs, in all cafes whatfoever. This pof 
feffion panned with me for a title. It does fo in all 
human affairs. No man examines into the defects 
of his title to his paternal eftate, or to his eftablim- 
ed government. Indeed common fenfe taught me, 
that a legiflative authority, not actually limited by 
the exprefs terms of its foundation, or by its own 
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fubfequent acts, cannot have its powers parcelled 
out by argumentative diftinctions, fo as to enable 
us to fay, that here they can, and there they can 
not bind. Nobody was fo obliging as to produce 
to me any record of fuch diftinctions, by compact 
or otherwife, either at the fucceffive formation of 
the feveral colonies, or during the exiftence of any 
of them. If any gentlemen were able to fee, how 
one power could be given up, (merely on abftract 
reafoning) without giving up the reft, I can only 
fay, that they faw further than I could; nor did I 
ever prefume to condemn any one for being clear- 
lighted, when I was blind. I praife their penetra 
tion and learning ; and hope that their practice 
has been correfpondent to their theory. 

I had indeed very earneft withes to keep the 
whole body of this authority perfect and entire as 
I found it, and to keep it fo, not for our advan. 
tage folely ; but principally for the fake of thofe, 
on whofe account all juft authority exifts ; I mean 
the people to be governed. For 1 thought I faw, 
that many cafes might well happen, in which the 
exercife of every power comprehended in the 
broadeft idea of legiflature, might become in its 
time and circumftances, not a little expedient for 
the peace and union of the colonies amongft them- 
felves, as well as for their perfect harmony with 
Great Britain. Thinking fo, (perhaps erroneouily) 
but being honeftly of that opinion, I was at the 
fame time very fure, that the authority of which 

I was 
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I was fo jealous, could not under the actual cir- 
cumftances of our plantations be at all preferved 
in any of its members, but by the greateft referve 
in its application; particularly in thofe delicate 
points, in which the feelings of mankind are the 
moft irritable. They who thought otherwife, 
have found a few more difficulties in their work, 
than (I hope) they were thoroughly aware of, 
when they undertook the prcfent bufinefs. I muft 
beg leave to obferve, that it is not only the invi 
dious branch of taxation that will be refilled, but 
that no other given part of legiflative rights can 
be exercifed, without regard to the general opi 
nion of thofe who are to be governed. That ge 
neral opinion is the vehicle, and organ of legifla 
tive omnipotence. Without this, it may be a the 
ory to entertain the mind, but it is nothing in the 
direction of affairs. The completenefs of the le- 
giilative authority of parliament over this kingdom 
is not queftioned ; and yet many things indubi 
tably included in the abftracl: idea of that power, 
and which carry no abfolute injuftice in them- 
felves,yet being contrary to the opinions and feel 
ings of the people, can as little be exercifed, as if 
parliament in that cafe had been poffefled of no 
right at all. I fee no abftracl: reafon, which can 
be given, why the fame power which made and 
repealed the high commiffion court and the ftar- 
chamber, might not revive them again ; and thefe 
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courts, warned by their former fate, might pof- 
libly exercife their powers with fome degree of 
juftice. But the madnefs would be as unqueftion- 
able, as the competence of that parliament, which 
mould attempt fuch things. If any thing can be 
fuppofed out of the power of human legiflature, 
it is religion; I admit, however, that the eftablifh- 
ed religion of this country has been three or four 
times altered by acl: of parliament; and therefore 
that a ftatutc binds even in that cafe. But we 
may very fafely affirm, that notwithftanding this 
apparent omnipotence, it would be now found as 
impoffible for king and parliament to alter the 
eftablifhed religion of this country, as it was to 
King James alone, when he attempted to make 
fuch an alteration without a parliament. In effect, 
to follow, not to force the publick inclination ; to 
give a direction, a form, a technical drefs, and a 
fpecifick fanction, to the general fenfe of the com 
munity, is the true end of legiflature. 

It is fo with regard to the exercife of all the 
powers, which our conftitution knows in any of 
its parts, and indeed to the fubftantial exigence 
of any of the parts themfelves. The king s nega 
tive to bills is one of the moft indifputed of the 
royal prerogatives ; and it extends to all cafes 
whatfoever. I am far from certain, thr.t if feveral 
laws, which I know, had fallen under the ftroke 
of that fceptre, that the publick would have had a 

very 
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very heavy lofs. But it is not the propriety of the 
exercife which is in queftion. The exercife itfelf 
is wifely foreborne. Its repofe may be the prefer- 
vation of its exiftence ; and its exiftence may be 
the means of faving the conftitut?on itfelf, on an 
occafion worthy of bringing it forth. As the dif- 
putants, whofe accurate and logical reafonings 
have brought us into our prefent condition, think 
it abfurd, that powers or members of any confti- 
tution fhould exift, rarely or ever to be exercifed, 
I hope I mall be excufed in mentioning another in- 
ftance, that is material. We know, that the con 
vocation of the clergy had formerly been called, 
and fat with nearly as much regularity to bulinefs 
as parliament itfelf. It is now called for form only. 
It fits for the purpofe of making fome polite ec- 
clefiaftical compliments to the king; and when 
that grace is faid, retires and is heard of no more. 
It is however a part of the conftitiition, and may be 
called out into act and energy, whenever there is 
occafion ; and whenever thofe, who conjure up 
that fpirit, will choofe to abide the confequences. 
It is wife to permit its legal exiftence; it is much 
wifer to continue it a legal exiftence only. So 
truly has prudence, (constituted as the god of this 
lower world) the entire dominion over every ex 
ercife of power, committed into its hands ; and 
yet I have lived to fee prudence and conformity 
to circumftances, wholly fet at naught in our late 
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ceflity ; and not a matter of moral prudence and 
natural feeling. They have difputed, whether li 
berty be a poiitive or a negative idea ; whether it 
does not confift in being governed by laws ; with 
out confidering what are the laws, or who are the 
makers ; whether man has any rights by nature ; 
and whether all the property he enjoys, be not the 
alms of his government, and his life itfelf their 
favour and indulgence. Others corrupting reli 
gion, as thefe have perverted philofophy, contend, 
that Chriftians are redeemed into captivity ; and 
the blood of the Saviour of mankind has been 
ihed to make them the flaves of a few proud and 
infolent finners. Thefe mocking extremes, pro 
voking to extremes of another kind, fpeculations 
are let loofe as deftructive to all authority, as the 
former are to all freedom; and every government 
is called tyranny and ufurpation which is not 
formed on their fancies. In this manner the ftir- 
rers-up of this contention, not fatisfied with dif- 
tracling our dependencies and filling them with 
blood and flaughter, are corrupting our under- 
ftandings : they are endeavouring to tear up, 
along with practical liberty, all the foundations of 
human fociety, all equity and juftice, religion and 
order. 

Civil freedom, gentlemen, is not, as many have 
endeavoured to perfuade you, a thing that lies hid 
in the depth of abftrufe fcience. It is a bleffing and 
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a benefit, not an abftract fpeculation ; and all the 
juft reafoning that can be upon it, is of fo coarfe a 
texture, as perfectly to fuit the ordinary capacities 
of thofe who are to enjoy, and of thofe who are to 
defend it. Far from any refemblance to thofe pro- 
politions in geometry and metaphylicks, which ad 
mit no medium, but muft be true or falfe in all their 
latitude ; focial and civil freedom, like all other 
things in common life, are varioufly mixed and 
modified, enjoyed in very different degrees, and 
fhaped into an infinite diverfity of forms, accord 
ing to the temper and circumftances of every com 
munity. The extreme of liberty (which is its ab- 
ftracl perfection, but its real fault) obtains no 
where, nor ought to obtain any where. Becaufe 
extremes, as we all know, in every point which 
relates either to our duties or fatisfaclions in life, 
are deftructive both to virtue and enjoyment. 
Liberty too muft be limited in order to be poffef- 
fed. The degree of reftraint it is impoflible in any 
cafe to fettle precifely. But it ought to be the con- 
ftant aim of every wife publick counfel, to find out 
by cautious experiments, and rational, cool endea 
vours, with how little, not how much of this re 
ftraint, the community can fubfift. For liberty is 
a good to be improved, and not an evil to be lef- 
fened. It ir, not only a private blefling of the firft 
order, but the vital fpring and energy of the ftate 
itfclf, which has juft fo much life and vigour as 

there 
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there is liberty in it. But whether liberty be ad 
vantageous or not, (for I know it is a fafhion to 
decry the very principle) none will difpute that 
peace is a blefling ; and peace muft in the courfe of 
human affairs be frequently bought by fome in 
dulgence and toleration at leaft to liberty. For 
as the fabbath, (though of divine inftitution) was 
made for man, not man for the fabbath, govern 
ment, which can claim no higher origin or autho 
rity, in its exercife at leaft, ought to conform to 
the exigencies of the time, arid the temper and 
character of the people, with whom it is con 
cerned ; and not always to attempt violently to 
bend the people to their theories of fubjection. 
The bulk of mankind on their part are not ex- 
ceflively curious concerning any theories, whilft 
they are really happy ; and one fure fymptom of 
an ill-conducted ftate, is the propenfity of the 
people to refort to them. 

But when fubjecls, by a long courfe of fuch ill 
conduct., are once thoroughly inflamed, and the 
ftate itfelf violently diftempered, the people muft 
have fome fatisfaclion to their feelings, more folid 
than a fophiftical fpeculation on law and govern 
ment. Such was our fituation ; and fuch a fatis- 
faclion was neceflary to prevent recourfe to arms ; 
it was neceffary towards laying them down j it 
will be neceflary to prevent the taking them up 
again and again. Of what nature this fatisfacHon 

ought 
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ought to be, I wifh it had been the difpolition of 
parliament ferioufly to confider. It was certainly 
a deliberation that called for the exertion of all 
their wifdom. 

I am, and ever have been deeply fenfible, of the 
difficulty of reconciling the ftrong preiiding power, 
that is fo ufeful towards the confervation of a vaft, 
difconnected, infinitely diverfified empire, with 
that liberty and fafety of the provinces, which they 
muft enjoy, (in opinion and practice at leaft) 
or they will not be provinces at all. I know, and 
have long felt the difficulty of reconciling the 
unwieldy haughtinefs of a great ruling nation, 
habituated to command, pampered by enormous 
wealth, and confident from a long courfe of prof- 
perity and victory, to the high fpirit of free de 
pendencies, animated with the firft glow and acti 
vity of juvenile heat, and afluming to themfelves 
as their birthright, fome part of that very pride 
which oppreffes them. They who perceive no 
difficulty in reconciling thefe tempers, (which how 
ever to make peace muft fome way or other be 
reconciled) are much above my capacity, or much 
below the magnitude of the bufinefs. Of one 
thing I am perfectly clear, that it is not by decid 
ing the fuit, but by compromifing the difference, 
that peace can be reftored or kept. They who 
would put an end to fuch quarrels, by declaring 
roundly in favour of the whole demands of either 
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party, have miftaken, in my humble opinion, the 
office of a mediator. 

The war is now of full two years (landing ; the 
controverfy of many more. In different periods 
of the difpute, different methods of reconciliation 
were to be purfued. I mean to trouble you with 
a Ihort ftate of things at the moft important of 
thefe periods, in order to give you a more diftincl: 
idea of our policy with regard to this moft deli 
cate of all objects. The colonies were from the 
beginning fubjecl to the legislature of Great Bri 
tain, on principles which they never examined ; 
and we permitted to them many local privileges, 
without afking how they agreed with that legifla- 
tive authority. Modes of ad miriift ration were 
formed in an infenfible and very unfyftematick 
manner. But they gradually adapted themfelves 
to the varying condition of things. What was 
firft a fmgle kingdom ftretched into an empire; 
and an imperial fuperintendency of fome kind or 
other became neccflary. Parliament from a mere 
reprefentative of the people, and a guardian of 
popular privileges for its own immediate confti- 
tuents, grew into a mighty fovereign. Inftead of 
being a control on the crown on its own behalf, 
it communicated a fort of ftrength to the royal au 
thority ; which was wanted for the confervation 
of a new object, but which could not be fafely 
trufted to the crown alone. On the other hand, 

the 
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the colonies advancing by equal fteps, and go 
verned by the fame neceffity, had formed within 
themfelves, either by royal inftruftion or royal 
charter, affemblies fo exceedingly refembling a par 
liament, in all their forms, functions, and powers, 
that it was impoffible they fhould not imbibe fome 
opinion of a limilar authority. 

At the firft defignation of thefe affemblies, they 
were probably not intended for any thing more, 
(nor perhaps did they think themfelves much 
higher) than the municipal corporations within this 
iiland, to which fome at prefent love to compare 
them. But nothing in progreffion can rift on its 
original plan. We may as well think of rocking 
a grown man in the cradle of an infant. Therefore 
as the colonies profpered and increafed to a nu 
merous and mighty people, fpreading over a very 
great tract of the globe; it was natural that they 
mould attribute to afTemblies, fo refpectable in 
their formal conftitution,fome part of the dignity 
of the great nations which they reprefented. No 
longer tied to by-laws, thefe affemblies made acts 
of all forts and in all cafes whatfoever. They le 
vied money, not for parochial purpofes, but upon 
regular grants to the crown, following all the rules 
and principles of a parliament to which they ap 
proached every day more and more nearly. Thofe 
who think themfelves wifer than Providence and 
ftronger than the courfe of nature, may complain 

of 
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of all this variation, on the one fide or the other, 
as their feveral humours and prejudices may lead 
them. But things could not be otherwife ; and 
Englifh colonies muft be had on thefe terms, or 
not had at all. In the mean time neither party 
felt any inconvenience from this double legislature, 
to which they had been formed by imperceptible 
habits, and old cuftom, the great fupport of all 
the governments in the world. Though thefe two 
legiflatures were fometiines found perhaps per 
forming the very fame functions, they did not 
very grofsly or fyftematically clam. In all likeli 
hood thft arofe from mere neglect ; poflibly from 
the natural operation of things, which left to them- 
felves, generally fall into their proper order. But 
whatever was the caufe, it is certain that a regu 
lar revenue by the authority of parliament for the 
fupport of civil and military eflablimments, feems 
not to have been thought of until the colonies 
were too proud to fubmit, too ftrong to be forced, 
too enlightened not to fee all the confequences 
which muft arife from fuch a fyftem. 

If ever this fcheme of taxation was to be pufhed 
againft the inclinations of the people, it was evident 
that difcuffions muft arife, which would let loofe 
all the elements that compofed this double confti- 
tution ; would mew how much each of their mem 
bers had departed from its original principles; and 
would difcover contradictions in each legiflature, 

as 
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as well to Its own firft principles, as to its relation 
to the other, very difficult if not abfolutely impof- 
fible to be reconciled. 

Therefore at the firft fatal opening of this con- 
teft, the wifeft courfe feemed to be to put an end 
as foon as poffible to the immediate caufes of the 
difpute ; and to quiet a difcuffion, not eafily fettled 
upon clear principles, and arifing from claims, 
which pride would permit neither party to aban 
don, by reforting as nearly as poffible to the old 
fuccefsful courfe. A mere repeal of the obnoxious 
tax, with a declaration of the legiflative authority 
of this kingdom, was then fully fufficient to pro 
cure peace to both fides. Man is a creature of ha 
bit, and the firft breach being of very fliort con 
tinuance, the colonies fell back exactly into their 
ancient ftate. The congrefs has ufed an expreffion 
with regard to this pacification, which appears to 
me truly fignificant. After the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, " the colonies fell," fays this affembly, 
" into their ancient ftate of unfufpefting confidence 
" in the mother country" This unfufpecting confi 
dence is the true center of gravity amongft man 
kind, about which all the parts are at reft. It is 
this unfufpefting confidence that removes all difficul 
ties, and reconciles all the contradictions which 
occur in the complexity of all ancient puzzled po 
litical eftablimments. Happy are the rulers which 
have the fecret of preferring it ! 

The 
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The whole empire has reafon to remember with 
eternal gratitude, the wifdom and temper of that 
man and his excellent affbciates, who, to recover 
this confidence, formed a plan of pacification in 
1766. That plan, being built upon the nature of 
man, and the circumftances and habits of the two 
countries, and not on any vilionary fpeculations, 
perfectly anfwered its end, as long as it was 
thought proper to adhere to it. Without giving 
a rude fhock to the dignity (well or ill underftood) 
of this parliament, they gave perfect content to our 
dependencies. Had it not been for the mediato 
rial fpirit and talents of that great man, between 
fuch claming prctenfions and paffions, we mould 
then have ruflied headlong (I know what I fay) 
into the calamities of that civil war, in which, by 
departing from his fyftem, we are at length in 
volved ; and we mould have been precipitated into 
that war, at a time, when circumftances both at 
home and abroad were far, very far, more unfa 
vourable unto us than they were at the breaking 
out of the prefent troubles. 

I had the happinefs of giving my firft votes in 
parliament for that pacification. I was one of thofe 
almoft unanimous members, who, in the neceflary 
conceffions of parliament, would as much as pof- 
fible have preferved its authority, and refpected its 
honour. I could not at once tear from my heart 
prejudices which were dear to me, and which bore 
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a refemblance to virtue. I had then, and I have 
dill my partialities. What parliament gave up I 
wiflied to be given as of grace, and favour, and af 
fection, and not as a reftitution of ftolen goods. 
High dignity relented as it was foothed ; and a 
benignity from old acknowledged greatnefs had 
its full effect on our dependencies. Our unlimited 
declaration of legiflative authority produced not a 
fingle murmur. If this undefined power has be 
come odious fince that time, and full of horrour to 
the colonies, it is becaufe the unfufpicious confidence 
is loft, and the parental affection, in the bofom of 
whofe boundlefs authority they repofed their pri 
vileges, is become eftranged and hoftile. 

It will be afked, if fuch was then my opinion of 
the mode of pacification, how I came to be the very 
perfon who moved, not only for a repeal of all 
the late coercive ftatutes, but for mutilating by a 
pofitive law, the entirenefs of the legiflative power 
of parliament, and cutting off from it the whole 
right of taxation ? I anfwer, becaufe a different 
itate of things requires a different conduct. When 
the difpute had gone to thefe lafl extremities 
(which no man laboured more to prevent than I 
did;) the conceflions which had fatisfied in the 
beginning, could fatisfy no longer ; becaufe the 
violation of tacit faith required explicit fecurity. 
The fame caufe which has introduced ail formal 
compacts and covenants among men made it ne- 
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ceffary. I mean habits of forenefs, jealoufy, and 
diftruft. I parted with it, as with a limb ; but as a 
limb to fave the body ; and I would have parted 
with more, if more had been neceffary ; any thing 
rather than a fruitlefs,hopelefs, unnatural civil war. 
This mode of yielding, would, it is faid, give way 
to independency, without a war. I am perfuaded 
from the nature of things, and from every infor 
mation, that it would have had a directly contrary 
effect. But if it had this effect, I confefs that I 
ihould prefer independency without war, to inde 
pendency with it ; and I have fo much truft in the 
inclinations and prejudices of mankind, and fo 
little in any thing elfe, that I fhould expect ten 
times more benefit to this kingdom from the affec 
tion of America, though under a feparate eftabi 
lifhment, than from her perfect fubmiffion to the 
crown and parliament, accompanied with her ter- 
rour, difguft, and abhorrence. Bodies tied toge 
ther by fo unnatural a bond of union, as mutual 
hatred, are only connected to their ruin. 

One hundred and ten refpectable members of 
parliament voted for that conceffion. Many not 
prefent, when the motion was made, were of the 
fentiments of thofe who voted. I knew it would 
then have made peace. I am not without hopes 
that it would do fo at prefent if it were adopted. 
No benefit, no revenue could be loft by it ; fome- 
thing might poffibly be gained by its confequences. 

For 
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For be fully allured, that, of all the phantoms that 
ever deluded the fond hopes of a credulous world, 
a parliamentary revenue in the colonies is the moft 
perfectly chimerical. Your breaking them to any 
fubjection, far from relieving your burthens, (the 
pretext for this war,) will never pay that military 
force which will be kept up to the deftruction of 
their liberties and yours. I rifk nothing in this 
prophecy. 

Gentlemen, you have my opinions on the prefent 
ftate of publick affairs. Mean as they may be in 
themfelves, your partiality has made them of fome 
importance. Without troubling myfelf to inquire 
whether I am under a formal obligation to it, I 
have a pleafure in accounting for my conduct to 
my conftituents, I feel warmly on this fubjeet, arid 
I exprefs myfelf as I feel. If I prefume to blame 
any publick proceeding, I cannot be fuppofed to be 
perfonal. Would to God I could be fufpected of 
it. My fault might be greater, but the publick car 
lamity would be lefs extenlive. If my.cpnduct.has 
not been able to make any impreffion on the warm 
part of that ancient and powerful party, with 
whole fupport I was not honoured at my election j 
on my fide, my refpect, regard, and duty to them 
is not at all leffened. I owe the gentlemen who 
compofe it my moft humble fervice in every thing. 
I hope that whenever any of them were pleafed to 
command me, that they found me perfectly equal 
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in my obedience. But flattery and friendfhip are 
very different things ; and to miflead is not to ferve 
them. I cannot purchafe the favour of any man 
by concealing from him what I think his ruin. By 
the favour of my fellow citizens, I am the repre- 
fentative of an honeft, well-ordered, virtuous cityj 
of a people, who preferve more of the original Eng- 
lifh limplicity, and purity of manners, than perhaps 
any other. You poiTefs among you feveral men 
and magiftrates of large and cultivated underftand- 
ings j fit for any employment in any fphere. I 
do, to the beft of my power, act fo as to make my- 
felf worthy of fo honourable a choice. If I were 
ready, on any call of my own vanity or intereft, 
or to anfwer any election purpofc, to forfake prin 
ciples, (whatever they are) which I had formed at 
11 mature age, on full reflection, and which had 
been confirmed by long experience, I fhould forfeit 
the only thing which makes you pardon fo many 
errours and imperfections in me. Not that I think 
it fit for any one to rely too much on his own un- 
derftanding ; or to be filled with a prefumption, 
not becoming "a chriftian man, in his own perfonal 
Itability and rectitude. 

I hope I am far from that vain confidence, 
which almoft always fails in trial. I know my 
weaknefs in all refpects, as much at leaft as any 
enemy I have ; and I attempt to take fecurity 
againft it. The only method which has ever been 

found 
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found effectual to preferve any man againft the 
corruption of nature and example, is an habit of 
life and communication of councils with the moft 
virtuous and publick-fpirited men of the age you 
live in. Such a fociety cannot be kept without 
advantage or deferted without mame. For this 
rule of conduct I may be called in reproach a party 
man ; but I am little affected with fuch afperfions. 
In the way which they call party, I worihip the 
conftitution of your fathers j and I mall never 
blufli for my political company. All reverence to 
honour, all idea of what it is, will be loft out of 
the world, before it can be imputed as a fault to 
any man, that he has been clofely connected with 
thofe incomparable perfons, living and dead, with 
whom for eleven years I have conftantly thought 
and acted. If I have wandered out of the paths 
of rectitude, into thofe of interefted faction, it was 
in company with the Saviles, the Dowdefwells, the 
Wentworths, the Bentincks ; with the Lenoxes, 
the Manchefters, the Keppels, the Saunders s ; with 
the temperate, permanent, hereditary virtue of the 
whole houfe of Cavendim ; names, among which, 
fome have extended your fame and empire in arms, 
and all have fought the battle of your liberties in 
fields not Icfs glorious. Thefe and many more 
like thefe, grafting pubiick principles on private 
honour, have redeemed the prefcnt age, and would 
have adornvd the moft fplrndid period in your 
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hiftory. Wb.ere could any man, confcious of his* 
own inability to act alone, and willing to aft as he; 
ought to do, have arranged hlmfelf better ? If any 
one thinks this kind of fociety to be taken up as 
the beft method of gratifying low perfonal pride, 
Or ambitious intereft, he is miftaken j and knows 
nothing of the world. 

o 

Preferring this connection ; I do not mean to de 
tract in the flighteft degree from others. There 
are forne of thole, whom 1 admire at fomething of 
a greater diftance, with whom I have had the hap- 
pinefs alfo perfectly to agree, in almoft all the par 
ticulars, in which I have differed with fome fuccef* 
five adrniniftrations ; and they are fuch, as it nevef 
can be reputable to any government to reckon 
among its enemies. I hope there are none of you, 
corrupted with the doctrine taught by wicked 
men for the worft purpofes, and received by the 
malignant credulity of envy and ignorance, which 
is, that the men who act upon the publick ftage 
are all alike ; all equally corrupt ; all influenced 
by no other views than the fordid lure of falary 
and penlion. The thing, I know by experience 
to be falfe. Never expecting to find perfection in 
men, and not looking for divine attributes in 
.created beings, in my commerce with my cotem* 
porarics, 1 have found much human virtue. I 
have feen not a little publick fpirit ; a real fubor- 
dination of interefl to duty j and a decent and re* 

gulatcd 
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gulated fenfibility to honeft fame and reputation. 
The age unqueftionably produces, (whether in a 
greater or lefs number than former times, I know 
not) daring profligates, and infidious hypocrites. 
What then ? Am I not to avail myfelf of what 
ever good is to be found in the world, becaufe of 
the mixture of evil that will always be in it ? The 
fmallnefs of the quantity in currency only heigh 
tens the value. They, who raife fufpicions on the 
good on account of the behaviour of ill men, are 
of the party of the latter. The common cant is 
no juftification for taking this party. I have been 
deceived, fay they, by Titius and Mtevius ; I have 
been the dupe of this pretender or of that moun 
tebank ; and I can truft appearances no longer. 
But my credulity and want of difcernment cannot, 
as I conceive, amount to a fair prefumption againfl 
any man s integrity. A confcientious perfon would 
rather doubt his own judgment, than condemn 
his fpecies. He would fay, I have obfcrved with 
out attention, or judged upon erroneous maxims; 
f trufted to profcffion, when I ought to have at 
tended to conduct. Such a man will grow r wife, 
not malignant, by his acquaintance with the world. 
But he that accufes all mankind of corruption 
ought to remember that lie is fure to convict only 
one. In truth I fliould much rather admit thofe 
whom at any time I have difrclifliccl the moft, to 
be patterns of perfection, than feck a confolation 
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to my own unworthinefs, in a general communion 
of depravity with all about me. 

That this ill-natured doctrine mould be preached 
by the miffionaries of a court I do not wonder. It 
anfwers their purpofe. But that it mould be heard 
among thofe who pretend to be ftrong affertors of 
liberty, is not only furprifing, but hardly natural. 
This moral levelling is a fertile principle. It leads 
to practical paffive obedience far better, than all 
the doctrines, which the pliant accommodation 
of theology to power has ever produced. It cuts 
up by the roots, not only all idea of forcible re- 
fiftance, but even of civil oppofition. It difpofes 
men to an abjecl fubmifiion, not by opinion, which 
may be fhaken by argument or altered by pallion, 
but by the ftrong ties of publick and private inte- 
reft. For if all men who act in a publick fituation 
are equally felfiih, corrupt, and venal, what reafon 
can be given for defiring any fort of change, which 
befides tne evils which muft attend all changes, 
can be productive of no poliible advantage ? The 
active men in the ftate are true famples of the 
mafs. If they are univerfally depraved, the com- 
rnonwealth itfelf is not found. We may amufe 
ourfelvcs with talking as much as we pleafe of the 
virtue of middle or humble life ; that is, we may 
place our confidence in the virtue of thofe who 
have never been tried. But if the perfons who 
are continually emerging out of that fphere, be no 

better 
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better than thofe whom birth has placed above it, 
what hopes are there in the remainder of the body, 
which is to furnifh. the perpetual fucceffion of the 
ftate ? All who have ever written on government, 
are unanimous, that among a people generally cor 
rupt, liberty cannot long exiit. And indeed how 
is it poflible ? when thofe who are to make the laws, 
to guard, to enforce, or to obey them, are by a tacit 
confederacy of manners, indifpofed to the fpirit of 
all generous and noble inftitutions. 

I am aware that the age is not what we all wifh. 
But I am fure, that the only means of checking its 
precipitate degeneracy, is heartily to concur with 
whatever is the belt in our time; and to havefome 
more correct ftandard of judging what thatbeftis, 
than the tranfient and uncertain favour of a court. 
If once we are able to find, and can prevail on our- 
felves to ftrengthen an union of fuch men, what 
ever accidentally becomes indifpofed to ill-exercif- 
ed power, even by the ordinary operation of hu 
man paffions, muft join with that fociety, and can 
not long be joined, without in fome degree aflimi- 
lating to it. .Virtue will catch as well as vice by 
contact ; and the publick ftock of honeft manly 
principle will daily accumulate. We are not too 
nicely to feminize motives as long as action is 
irreproachable. It is enough, (and for a worthy 
man perhaps too much) to deal out its infamy to 
convicted guilt and declared apoftacy. 

This, 
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This, gentlemen, has been from the beginning 
the rule of my conduct ; and I mean to continue 
it, as long as fuch a body as I have defcribed, can 
by any poffibility be kept together ; for 1 fhould 
think it the moft dreadful of all offences, not only 
towards the prefent generation but to all the fu 
ture, if I were to do any thing which could make 
the minuteit breach in this great confervatory of 
free principles. Thofe who perhaps have the fame 
intentions, but are feparated by fome little political 
animofities, will I hope difcern at laft, how little 
conducive it is to any rational purpofe, to lower its 
reputation. For my part, gentlemen, from much 
experience, from no little thinking, and from com 
paring a great variety of things, I am thoroughly 
perfuaded, that the laft hopes of preferving the 
fpirit of the Englifh conftitution, or of re-uniting 
the diffipated members of the Englilh race upon a 
common plan of tranquillity and liberty, does en 
tirely depend on their firm and lafting union j and 
above all on their keeping themfelves from that 
tiefpair, which is fo very apt to fall on thofe, 
whom a violence of character and a mixture of am 
bitious views, do not fupport through a long, pain- 
hjl, and unfuccefsful ftrugglc. 

There never, gentlemen, was a period in which 
the ftedfaftnefs of fome men has been put to fo 
fore a trial. It is not very difficult for well-form 
ed minds to abandon their intereft ; but the fepa- 

ration 
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ration of fame and virtue is an harfh divorce. Li 
berty is in danger of being made unpopular to 
Engliihmen. Contending for an imaginary power, 
we begin to acquire the fpirit of domination, and 
to lofe the relifti of honeft equality. The principles 
of our forefathers become fufpected to us, becaufe 
we fee them animating the prefent oppofition of 
our children, The faults which grow out of the 
luxuriance of freedom, appear much more mock 
ing to us, than the bafe vices which are generated 
from the ranknefs of fervitude. Accordingly the 
leaft refiftance to power appears more inexcufable 
in our eyes than the greateft abufes of authority. 
All dread of a ftanding military force is looked 
upon as a fuperftitious panick. All fhame of calling 
in foreigners and favages in a civil contcft is worn 
off. We grow indifferent to the confequences in 
evitable to ourfelves from the plan of ruling half 
the empire by a mercenary fword. We are taught 
to believe that a defire of domineering over our 
countrymen is love to our country ; that thofe 
who hate civil war abet rebellion, and that the 
amiable and conciliatory virtues of lenity, mode 
ration, and tendernefs to the privileges of thofe 
who depend on this kingdom are a fort of treafon 
to the ftate. 

It is impofliblc that we mould remain long in a 
fituation, which breeds fuch notions and difpofi- 
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fions, without fome great alteration in the national 
character. Thofe ingenuous and feeling minds 
who are fo fortified againft all other things, and 
fo unarmed to whatever approaches in the ihape 
of difgrace, finding thefe principles, which they 
confidered as fure means of honour, to be grown 
into difrepute, will retire difheartened and difguft- 
ed. Thofe of a more robuft make, the bold, able, 
ambitious men, who pay fome of their court to 
power through the people, and fubftitute the voice 
of tranfient opinion in the place of true glory, will 
give into the general mode ; and thofe fuperiour 
underftandings which ought to correct vulgar 
prejudice, will confirm and aggravate its errours. 
Many things have been long operating towards a 
gradual change in our principles. But this Ame 
rican war has done more in a very few years than 
all the other caufes could have effected in a cen 
tury. It is therefore not on its own feparate 
account, but becaufe of its attendant circum- 
ftances, that I confider its continuance, or its end 
ing in any way but that of an honourable and li 
beral accommodation, as the greateft evils which 
can befal us. For that reafon I have troubled you 
with this long letter. For that reafon I intreat 
you again and again, neither to be perfuaded, 
{named, or frighted out of the principles that 
have hitherto led fo many of you to abhor the 

war. 
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war, its caufe, and its confequences. Let us not 
be amongft the firft who renounce the maxims of 
our forefathers. 

I have the honour to be, 

GENTLEMEN, 
Your moft obedient, 

And faithful humble fervant, 

EDMUND BURKE. 

Beaconsfield) 

, 1777- 



P. S. You may communicate this letter in any 
manner you think proper to my conftituents. 
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TO 

SAMUEL SPAN, ESQ. 

MASTER OP THE SOCIETY OF MERCHANTS ADVEN 
TURERS OF BRISTOL. 

SIR, 

I AM honoured with your letter of the i3th, in 
anfwer to mine, which accompanied the refo- 
lutions of the houfe relative to the trade of Ire 
land. 

You will be fo good as to prefent my beft re- 
fpects to the fociety, and to allure them, that it 
was altogether unneceflary to remind me of the 
intereft of the conftituents. I have never regard 
ed any thing elfe, fince I had a feat in parliament. 
Having frequently and maturely confidered that 
intereft, and ftated it to myfelf in almoft every 
point of view, I am perfuaded, that, under the 
prefent circumftances, I cannot more effectually 
purfue it, than by giving all the fupport in my 
power to the propofitions which I lately tranfmit- 
ted to the hall. 

The fault I find in the fcheme is, that it falls 
VOL. III. P extremely 
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extremely fhort of that liberality in the commer 
cial fyftem, which, I truft, will one day be adopted. 
If I had not confidered the prefent refolutions, 
merely as preparatory to better things, and as a 
means of mewing experimentally, that juftice to 
others is not always folly to ourfelves, I fliould 
have contented myfelf with receiving them in a 
cold and filent acquiefcence. Separately confider 
ed, they are matters of no very great importance. 
But they aim, however imperfectly, at a right 
principle. I fubmit to the reftraint to appeafe pre 
judice: I accept the enlargement, fo far as it goes, 
as the refult of reafon and of found policy. 

We cannot be infenfible of the calamities which 
have been brought upon this nation by an obftinate 
adherence to narrow and reftrictive plans of govern 
ment. I confefs, I cannot prevail on myfelf to 
take them up, precifely at a time, when the moft 
decinVe experience has taught the reft of the world 
to lay them down. The proportions in queftion 
did not originate from me, or from my particular 
friends. But when things are fo right in them- 
felves, I hold it my duty, not to inquire from what 
hands they come. I oppofed the American mea- 
furcs upon the very fame principle on which I fup- 
port thofe that relate to Ireland. I was convinced, 
that the evils which have arifen from the adoption 
of the former, would be infinitely aggravated by 
the rejection of the latter. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps gentlemen are not yet fully aware of 
the fituation of their country, and what its exi 
gencies abfolutely require. I find that we are ftill 
difpofed to talk at our eafe, and as if all things 
were to be regulated by our good pleafure. I 
fhould confider it as a fatal fympfom, if, in our 
prefent diftreffed and adverfe circumftances, we 
ihould perfift in the errours which are natural only 
to profperity. One cannot indeed fufficiently la 
ment the continuance of that fpirit of delufion, 
by which, for a long time paft, we have thought 
fit to meafure our neceflities by our inclinations* 
Moderation, prudence, and equity, are far more 
fuitable to our condition, than loftinefs, and confi 
dence, and rigour. We are threatened by enemies 
of no fmall magnitude, whom, if we think fit, we 
may defpife, as we have defpifed others ; but they 
are enemies who can only ceafe to be truly formi 
dable, by our entertaining a due rcfpecl for their 
power. Our danger will not be leiTened by our 
(hutting our eyes to it; nor will our force abroad 
be increafed by rendering ourfelves feeble, and di 
vided at home. 

There is a dreadful fchifm in the Britifh nation. 
Since we are not able to re-unite the empire, it is 
our bufmefs to give all poffible vigour and found- 
ncfs to thofe parts of it which are ftill content to 
be governed by our councils. Sir, it is proper to 
inform you, that our meafures miift be healing. 

P 2 Such 
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Such a degree of ftrength muft be communicated 
to all the members of the flate, as may enable them 
to defend themfelves, and to co-operate in the de 
fence of the whole. Their temper too muft be 
managed, and their good affections cultivated. 
They may then be difpofed to bear the load with 
cheerfulnefs, as a contribution towards what may 
be called with truth and propriety, and not by an 
empty form of words, a common caufe. Too little 
dependence cannot be had, at this time of day, on 
names and prejudices. The eyes of mankind are 
opened ; and communities muft be held together 
by an evident and folid intereft. God forbid, that 
our conduct mould demonftrate to the world, that 
Great Britain can, in no inftance whatfoever, be 
brought to a fenfe of rational and equitable policy, 
but by coercion and force of arms ! 

I wifh you to recollect, with what powers of 
conceilion, relatively to commerce, as well as to 
legiflation, his majefty s commifiioners to the 
united colonies have failed from England within 
this week. Whether thefe powers are fufficient 
for their purpofes, it is not now my bufmefs to 
examine. But we all know, that our refolutions 
in favour of Ireland are trifling and infignificant, 
when compared with the conceflions to the Ame 
ricans. At fuch a juncture, I would implore every 
man, who retains the leaft fpark of regard to the 
yet remaining honour and fecurity of this country, 

not 
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not to compel others to an imitation of their con- 
duel; or by pailion and violence, to force them to 
feek in the territories of the feparation, that free 
dom, and thofe advantages, which they are not to 
look for whilft they remain under the wings of 
their ancient government. 

After all, what are the matters we difpute with 
fo much warmth ? Do we in thefe refolutions be- 
flow any thing upon Ireland ? Not a milling. We 
only confent to leave to them, in two or three in- 
ftances, the ufe of the natural faculties which God 
has given to them, and to all mankind. Is Ire 
land united to the crown of Great Britain for no 
other purpofe, than that we mould counteract the 
bounty of Providence in her favour ? And in pro 
portion as that bounty has been liberal, that we 
are to regard it as an evil, which is to be met 
with in every fort of corrective ? To fay that Ire 
land interferes with us, and therefore muft be 
checked, is, in my opinion, a very miftaken, and 
a very dangerous principle. I muft beg leave to 
repeat, what I took the liberty of fuggefting to 
you in my laft letter, that Ireland is a country, in 
the fame climate, and of the fame natural qua 
lities and productions, with this ; and has confe- 
quently no other means of growing wealthy in 
herfelf, or, in other words, of being ufeful to us, 
but by doing the very fame things which we do, 
for the fame purpoies. I hope that in Great Bri- 
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tain we mall always purfue, without exception, 
every means of profperity ; and of courfe, that Ire 
land will interfere with us in fomething or other ; 
for either, in order to limit her, we muft re/irain 
ourfelves, or we muft fall into that mocking con- 
clufion, that we are to keep our yet remaining de 
pendency, under a general and indifcriminate re- 
ftraint, for the mere purpofe of oppreffion. In 
deed, Sir, England and Ireland may flourim, toge 
ther. The world is large enough for us both. 
Let it be our care not to make ourfelves too little 
for it. 

I know it is faid, that the people of Ireland do 
not pay the fame taxes, and therefore ought not 
in equity to enjoy the fame benefits with this. I 
had hopes, that the unhappy phantom of a com- 
pulfory equal taxation had haunted us long enough. 
I do allure you, that until it is entirely banilhed 
from our imaginations, (where alone it has, or 
can have any exiftence) we mail never ceafe to do 
ourfelves the moft fubftantial injuries. To that 
argument of equal taxation, I can only fay, that 
Ireland pays as many taxes as thofe who are the 
beft judges of her powers, are of opinion fhe can 
bear. To bear more, fhe muft have more ability ; 
and in the order of nature, the advantage muft 
precede the charge. This difpofition of things, 
being the law of God, neither you. nor I can alter 
it. So that if you will have more help from Ire 
land, 
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land, you muft previoujly fupply her with more 
means. I believe it will be found, that if men 
are fuffered freely to cultivate their natural advan 
tages, a virtual equality of contribution will come 
in its own time, and will flow by an eafy defcent 
through its own proper and natural channels. An 
attempt to difturb that courfe, and to force nature, 
will only bring on univerfal difcontent, diflrefs and 
confufion. 

You tell me, Sir, that you prefer an union with 
Ireland to the little regulations which are propofed 
in parliament. This union is a great queflion of 
ftate, to which, when it comes properly before me 
in my parliamentary capacity, I (hall give an honeft 
and unprejudiced confideration. However, it is 
a fettled rule with me, to make the moft of my 
a final foliation ; and not to refufe to do a proper 
thing, becaufe there is fomething elfe more proper, 
which I am not able to do. This union is a bu- 
finefs of difficulty ; and on the principles of your 
letter, a bulinefs impracticable. Until it can be 
matured into a feafible and defirable fcheme, I wifli 
to have as clofe an union of intereft and affection 
with Ireland, as I can have ; and that, I am fure, 
is a far better thing than any nominal union of 
government. 

France, and indeed moft extenfive empires, 
which by various defigns and fortunes have grown 
into one great mafs, contain many provinces that 
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are very different from each other in privileges 
and modes of government ; and they raife their 
fupplies in different ways ; in different propor 
tions ; and under different authorities ; yet none 
of them are for this reafon curtailed of their na 
tural rights ; but they carry on trade and manu 
factures with perfect equality. In fome way or 
other the true balance is found ; and all of them 
are properly poifed and harmonized. How much 
have you loft by the participation of Scotland in 
all your commerce ? The external trade of Eng 
land has more than doubled fince that period; 
and I believe your internal (which is the moft ad 
vantageous) has been augmented at leaft fourfold. 
Such virtue there is in liberality offentiment, that 
you have grown richer even by the partnerfliip of 
poverty. 

If you think, that this participation was a lofs, 
commercially conlidered, but that it has been 
compenfated by the mare which Scotland has 
taken in defraying the publick charge I believe 
you have not very carefully looked at the publick 
accounts. Ireland, Sir, pays a great deal more 
than Scotland ; and is perhaps as much, and as 
effectually united to England as Scotland is. But 
if Scotland, inftead of paying little, had paid no 
thing at all, we mould be gainers, not lofers by 
acquiring the hearty co-operation of an active in 
telligent people, towards the increafe of the com- 

mon 
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mon Hock ; inftead of our being employed in 
watching and counteracting them, and their being 
employed in watching and counteracting us, with 
the peevifli and churlifh jealoufy of rivals and ene 
mies on both fides. 

I am fure, Sir, that the commercial experience 
of the merchants of Briftol, will foon difabufe them 
of the prejudice, that they can trade no longer, if 
countries more lightly taxed are permitted to deal 
in the fame commodities at the fame markets. 
You know, that in fact, you trade very largely 
where you are met by the goods of all nations. 
You even pay high duties, on the import of your 
goods, and afterwards underfell nations lefs taxed, 
at their own markets ; and where goods of the 
fame kind are not charged at all. If it were other- 
wife, you could trade very little. You know, that 
the price of all forts of manufacture is not a great 
deal inhanced (except to the domeftick confumer) 
by any taxes paid in this country. This I might 
very eafily prove. 

The fame confideration will relieve you from 
the apprehenfion you exprefs, with relation to 
fugars, and the difference of the duties paid here 
and in Ireland. Thofe duties affect the interiour 
confumer only ; and for obvious reafons, relative 
to the intereft of revenue itfelf, they muft be pro 
portioned to his ability of payment ; but in all 
cafes in which fugar can be an objeft of commerce, 

and 
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and therefore (in this view) of rivalfhip, you are 
fenfible, that you are at leaft on a par with Ireland. 
As to your appreheniions concerning the more ad 
vantageous lituation of Ireland, for fome branches 
of commerce, (for it is fo but for fome) I truft you 
will not find them more ferious. Milford Haven, 
which is at your door, may ferve to mew you, 
that the mere advantage of ports is not the thing 
which fhifts the feat of commerce from one part 
of the world to the other. If I thought you in 
clined to take up this matter on local conlidera- 
tions, I Ciould ftate to you, that: I do not know 
any part of the kingdom fo well iituated for an ad 
vantageous commerce with Ireland as Briftolj and 
that none would be fo likely to profit of its prof- 
perity as our city. But your profit and theirs 
muft concur. Beggary and bankruptcy are not 
the circumftances which invite to an intercourfe 
with that or with any country j and I believe it 
will be found invariably true, that the fuperfluities 
of a rich nation furnifli a better object of trade than 
the neceffities of a poor one. It is the intereft of 
the commercial world that wealth mould be found 
every where. 

The true ground of fear, in my opinion, is this ; 
that Ireland, from the vitious fyftem of its inter 
nal polity, will be a long time before it can derive 
any benefit from the liberty now granted, or from 
any thing elfe. But as I do not vote advantages, in 

hopes 
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hopes that they may not be enjoyed, I will not lay 
any ftrefs upon this confideration. I rather wilh, 
that the parliament of Ireland may, in its own wif- 
dom, remove thefe impediments, and put their 
country in a condition to avail itfelf of its natural 
advantages. If they do not, the fault is with them, 
and not with us. 

I have written this long letter, in order to give 
all poffible fatisfaftion to my conftituents with re 
gard to the part I have taken in this affair. It 
gave me inexpreflible concern to find, that my 
conduct had been a caufe of uneafinefs to any of 
them. Next to my honour and confcience, I have 
nothing fo near and dear to me as their approba 
tion. However, I had much rather run the rifk 
of difpleafing than of injuring them ; if I am 
driven to make fuch an option. You obligingly 
lament, that you are not to have me for your ad 
vocate ; but if I had been capable of acting as an 
advocate in oppofition to a plan fo perfectly con- 
fonant to my known principles, and to the opi 
nions I had publickly declared on an hundred 
occafions, I mould only difgrace myfelf, without 
fupporting with the fmalleft degree of credit or 
effect, the caufe you wimed me to undertake. I 
mould have loft the only thing which can make 
fuch abilities as mine of any ufe to the world now 
or hereafter ; I mean that authority which is de 
rived from an opinion, that a member fpeaks the 

language 
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language of truth and fmcerity ; and that he is 
not ready to take up or lay down a great political 
fyftem for the convenience of the hour ; that he 
is in parliament to fupport his opinion of the pub- 
lick good, and does not form his opinion in order 
to get into parliament, or to continue in it. It is 
in a great meafure for your fake, that I wifh to 
preferve this character. Without it, I am fure, I 
fhould be ill able to difcharge, by any fervice, the 
fmalleft part of that debt of gratitude and affection 
which I owe you for the great and honourable 
truft you have repofed in me. I am, with the 
higheit regard and efteem, 

SIR, 
Your moft obedient, 

And humble fervant, 

E. B. 

Beaconsfdd, 
i^d April, 1778. 
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MESS. ******* ****** AND CO. BRISTOL. 



GENTLEMEN, 

TT gives me the moft fenfible concern to find, 
that my vote on the refolutions relative to the 
trade of Ireland, has not been fortunate enough to 
meet with your approbation. I have explained at 
large the grounds of my conduct on that occafion 
in my letters to the Merchants Hall : but my very 
fincere regard and efteem for you will not permit 
me to let the matter pafs without an explanation, 
which is particular to yourfclves, and which, 1 
hope, will prove fatisfactory to you. 

You tell me, that the conduct of your late mem 
ber is not much wondered at ; but you feem to 
be at a lofs to account for mine ; and you la 
ment, that I have taken fo decided a part agalnft 
my constituents. 

This is rather an heavy imputation. Does it 
then really appear to you, that the propofitions to 

which 
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which you refer, are, on the face of them, fo ma- 
nifeftly wrong, and fo certainly injurious to the 
trade and manufactures of Great Britain, and par 
ticularly to yours, that no man could think of pro- 
pofing, or fupporting them, except from refentment 
to you, or from fome other oblique motive? If you 
fuppofe your late member, or if you fuppofe me, 
to act upon other reafons than we choofe to avow, 
to what do you attribute the conduct of the other 
members, who in the beginning almoft unani- 
moufly adopted thofe refolutions ? To what do 
you attribute the ftrong part taken by the minif- 
ters, and along with the minifters, by feveral of 
their moft declared opponents? This does not in 
dicate a minifterial jobb ; a party defign ; or a 
provincial or local purpofe. It is therefore not 
fo abfolutely clear, that the meafure is wrong, or 
likely to be injurious to the true intereils of any 
place, or any perfon. 

The reafon, gentlemen, for taking this flep, at 
this time, is but too obvious and too urgent. I 
cannot imagine, that you forget the great war, 
which has been carried on with fo little fuccefs 
(and, as I thought, with fo little policy) in Ame 
rica ; or that you are not aware of the other great 
wars which are impending. Ireland has been called 
upon to repel the attacks of enemies of no finall 
power, brought upon her by councils in which 
{he has had no mare. The very purpofe and de 
clared 
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clared object of that original war, which has 
brought other wars, and other enemies on Ire 
land, was not very flattering to her dignity, her 
intereft, or to the very principle of her liberty. 
Yet {he fubmitted patiently to the evils flie fuffer- 
ed from an attempt to fubdue to your obedience, 
countries whofe very commerce was not open to 
her. America was to be conquered, in order that 
Ireland mould not trade thither; whilft the mife- 
rable trade which me is permitted to carry on to 
other places has been torn to pieces in the ftruggle. 
In this fituation, are we neither to fuffer her to 
have any real intereft in our quarrel, or to be flat 
tered with the hope of any future means of bear 
ing the burdens which me is to incur in defend 
ing herfclf againft enemies which we have brought 
upon her ? 

I cannot fet my face againft fuch arguments. Is 
it quite fair to fuppofe, that I have no other mo 
tive for yielding to them, but a defire of acting 
againft my conftituents? It is for you, and for your 
intereft, as a dear, cherifhed, and refpecled part of 
a valuable whole, that I have taken my {hare in 
this queftion. You do not, you cannot fuflcr by 
it. If honefty be true policy with regard to the 
tranfient intereft of individuals, it is much more 
certainly fo with regard to the permanent in- 
terefts of communities. 1 know, that it is but 
too natural for us to fee our own certain ruin, in 

the 
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the pojfible profperity of other people. It is hard 
to perfuade us, that every thing which is got by 
another is not taken from ourfelves. But it is fit, 
that we mould get the better of thefe fuggeftions, 
which come from what is not the beft and found- 
eft part of our nature, and that we mould form 
to ourfelves a way of thinking, more rational, 
more juft, and more religious. Trade is not a li 
mited thing ; as if the objects of mutual demand 
and consumption, could not ftretch beyond the 
bounds of our jealoufies. God has given the earth 
to the children of men, and he has undoubtedly, 
in giving it to them, given them what is abun 
dantly fufficient for all their exigencies ; not a 
fcanty, but a moft liberal provifion for them all. 
The author of our nature has written it ftrongly 
in that nature, and has promulgated the fame law 
in his wTitten word, that man mail eat his bread 
by his labour ; and I am perfuaded, that no man, 
and no combination of men, for their own ideas 
of their particular profit, can, without great im 
piety, undertake to fay, that he Jhall not do fo ; 
that they have no fort of right, either to prevent 
the labour, or to withhold the bread. Ireland 
having received no compen/ation, directly or indi 
rectly, for any reftraints on their trade, ought not, 
in juftice or common honefty, to be made fubject 
to fuch reftraints. I do not mean to impeach the 
right qf the parliament of Great Britain to make 

laws 
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laws for the trade of Ireland. I only fpeak of 
what laws it is right for parliament to make. 

It is nothing to an oppreffed people, to fay that 
in part they are protected at our charge. The mi 
litary force which lhail be kept up in order to 
cramp the natural faculties of a people, and to 
prevent their arrival to their utmoft profperity, is 
the inftrument of their fervitude not the means of 
their protection. To protect men, is to forward, 
and not to reftrain their improvement. Elfe, what 
is it more, than to avow to them, and to the 
world, that you guard them from others, only to 
make them a prey to yourfelf ? This fundamental 
nature of protection does not belong to free, but 
to all governments ; and is as valid in Turkey as 
in Great Britain. No government ought to own 
that it exifts for the purpofe of checking the prof 
perity of its people, or that there is fuch a principle 
involved in its policy. 

Under the impreflion of thefe fentiments, (and 
not as wanting every attention to my conftituents, 
which affection and gratitude could infpire), I 
voted for thefe bills which give you fo much trou 
ble. I voted for them, not as doing complete juf- 
tice to Ireland, but as being fomething lefs unjuft 
than the general prohibition which has hitherto 
prevailed. I hear fome difcourfe, as if in one or 
two paltry duties on materials, Ireland had a pre 
ference ; and that thofc who fet themfelves again ft 
VOL. III. Q this 
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this aft of fcanty juftice, aflert that they are only 
contending for an equality. What equality ? Do 
they forget, that the whole woollen manufacture 
of Ireland, the moil extenlive and profitable of 
any, and the natural ftaple of that kingdom, has 
been in a manner fo deftroyed by reftrictive laws of 
ours, and (at our perfuafton, and on our promifes) 
by reftriclive laws of their own, that in a few years j 
it is probable, they will not be able to wear a coat 
of their own fabrick ? Is this equality ? Do gen 
tlemen forget, that the understood faith upon 
which they were perfuaded to fuch an unnatural 
act, has not been kept ; but a linen-manufacture 
has been fet up, and highly encouraged, againft 
them? Is this equality? Do they forget the ftate 
of the trade of Ireland in beer, fo great an article 
of confumption, and which now Hands in fo mi 
chievous a pofition with regard to their revenue,? 
their manufacture, and their agriculture ? Do they 
find any equality in all this ? Yet if the leaft ftep 
is taken towards doing them common juftice in the 
flighted article for the moft limited markets, 
cry is raifed, as if we were going to be ruined by 
partiality to Ireland. 

Gentlemen, I know that the deficiency in thefe 
arguments is made up (not by you, but by others) 
by the ufual refource on fuch occafions, the confi 
dence in military force, and fuperiour power. But 
that ground of confidence, which at n6 time was 

perfectly 
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perfectly juft, or the avowal of it tolerably decent, 
is at this time very unfeafonable. Late experience 
has {hewn, that it cannot be altogether relied upon ; 
and many, if not all of our prefent difficulties, have 
arifen from putting our truft in what may very 
poffibly fail ; and if it mould fail, leaves thofe who 
are hurt by fuch a reliance, without pity. Whereas 
honefty and juftice, reafon and equity, go a very 
great way in fecuring profperity to thofe who ufe 
them ; and in cafe of failure, fecure the beft re 
treat, and the moft honourable confolations. 

It is very unfortunate that we mould confider 
thofe as rivals, whom we ought to regard as fel 
low-labourers in a common caufe. Ireland has 
never made a fingle ftep in its progrefs towards 
profperity, by which you have not had a mare, 
and perhaps the greateft mare, in the benefit. That 
progrefs has been chiefly owing to her own natu 
ral advantages, and her own efforts, which, after a 
long time, and by flow degrees, have prevailed in 
fome meafure over the mifchievous fyftems which 
have been adopted. Far enough fhe is Hill from 
having arrived even at an ordinary ftate of per 
fection ; and if our jealoufics were to be converted 
into politicks, as fyftematically as Tome would have 
them, the trade of Ireland would vanifli out of the 
fyftem of commerce. But believe me, if Ireland is 
beneficial to you, it is fo not from the parts in 
which it is reftrained, but from thofe in which it 

Oa is 
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is left free, though not left unrivalled. The 

its freedom, the greater muft be your advantage.- 

If you fhould lofe in one way, you will gain in 

twenty. 

Whilft I remain under this unalterable and pow 
erful conviction, you will not wonder at the decided 
part I take* It is my cuftom fo to do, when I fee 
my way clearly before me ; and when I know, that 
I am not milled by any paflion, or any perfonal 
intereft ; which in this cafe, I am very fure, I am 
not. I find that difagreeable things are circulated 
among my conftituents ; and I wifli my fentimcnts, 
which form my juftlikation, may be equally ge 
neral with the circulation againil me. I have the 
honour to be, with the greateft regard and efteem, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your moft obedient 

and humble fervant, 

Weftmnfiers E. B, 

May 2 9 1778. 

I icnd the bills. 

MR. 
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MR. SPEAKER, 

I RISE, in acquittal of my engagement to the 
houfe, in obedience to the ftrong and juft re- 
quifition of my constituents, and, lam perfuaded, 
in conformity to the unanimous wiflies of the 
whole nation, to fubmit to the wifdom of parlia 
ment, " A plan of reform in the conftitution of 
" feveral parts of the publick eeconomy." 

I have endeavoured, that this plan mould include 
in its execution, a confiderable reduction of im 
proper expence ; that, it fliould effect a converiion 
of unprofitable titles into a productive eftate ; that, 
it fhould lead to, and indeed almolt compel, a pro 
vident adminiftnition of fuch fums of publick mo 
ney as muft remain under difcretionary trufts ; 
that, it fhould render the incurring debts on the 
civil eftablifhment (which muft ultimately affect 
national ftrength and national credit) fo very dif 
ficult, as to become next to impracticable. 

But what, I confefs, was uppermoft with me, 
what I bent the whole force of my mind to, was 
the reduction of that corrupt influence, which is 

24 
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itfelf the perennial fpring of all prodigality, and of 
all diforder ; which loads us, more than millions 
of debt; which takes away vigour from our arms, 
wifdom from our councils, and every fhadow of 
authority and credit from the mod venerable parts 
of our conftitution. 

Sir, I affure you, very folemnly, and with a 
very clear confcience, that nothing in the world 
has led me to fuch an undertaking, but my zeal 
for the honour of this houfe, and the fettled, habi 
tual, fyftematick affection I bear to the caufe, and 
to the principles of government. 

I enter perfectly into the nature and confequences 
of my attempt ; and I advance to it with a tremour 
that {hakes me to the inmoft fibre of my frame. 
I feel, that I engage in a bufinefs, in itfelf moft un 
gracious, totally wide of the courfe of prudent 
conduct; and I really think, the moft completely 
adverfe that can be imagined to the natural turn 
and temper of my own mind. I know, that all 
parfimony is of a quality approaching to unkind- 
nefs; and that (on fome perfon or other) every 
reform mud operate as a fort of punifhment. In 
deed the whole clafs of the fevere and reftrictive 
virtues, are at a market almoft too high for huma 
nity. What is worfe, there are very few of thofe 
virtues which are not capable of being imitated, 
and even outdone in many of their moft ftriking 
effects, by the worft of vices. Malignity and envy 

will 
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will carve much more deeply, and finifh much 
more lharply, in the work of retrenchment, than 
frugality and providence. I do not, therefore, 
wonder, that gentlemen have kept away from fuch 
a talk, as well from good-nature as from pru 
dence. Private feeling might, indeed, be over 
borne by legiflative reafon ; and a man of a long- 
lighted and a ftrong nerved humanity, might bring 
himfelf, not fo much to confider from whom he 
takes a fuperfluous enjoyment, as for whom in the 
end he may preferve the abfolute neceffaries of life. 
But it is much more eafy to reconcile this mea- 
fure to humanity, than to bring it to any agree 
ment with prudence. I do not mean that little, 
felfim, pitiful, baftard thing, which fometimes 
goes by the name of a family in which it is not le 
gitimate, and to which it is a difgrace; I mean 
even that publick and enlarged prudence, which, 
apprehenfive of being difabled from rendering ac- 
ceptible fervices to the world, with-holds itfelf 
from thofe that are invidious. Gentlemen who 
are, with me, verging towards the decline of life, 
and are apt to form their ideas of kings from 
kings of former times, might dread the anger of a 
reigning prince ; they who are more provident 
of the future, or by being young are more inte- 
refted in it, might tremble at the refentment of 
the fucceflbr; they might fee a long, dull, dreary, 
unvaried vifto of defpair and exclulion, for half a 

century, 
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century, before them. This is no pleafant profpect 
at the outfet of a political journey. 

Befides this, Sir, the private enemies to be made 
in all attempts of this kind are innumerable ; and 
their enmity will be the more bitter, and the more 
dangerous too, becaufe a fenfe of dignity will 
oblige them to conceal the caufe of their refent- 
ment. Very few men of great families and ex- 
tenfive connections, but will feel the fmart of a cutr 
ting reform, in fome clofe relation, fome bofom 
friend, fome pleafant acquaintance, fome dear pro 
tected dependant. Emolument is taken from fome; 
patronage from others; objects of purfuit from all. 
Men, forced into an involuntary independence, 
will abhor the authors of a bleffing which in their 
eyes has fo very near a refemblance to a curfe,. 
When officers are removed, and the offices remain, 
you may fet the gratitude of fome againft the 
anger of others ; you may oppofe the friends you 
oblige againft the enemies you provoke. But ferr 
vices of the prefent fort create no attachments. 
The individual good felt in a publick benefit, is 
comparatively fo fmall, comes round through fuch 
an involved labyrinth of intricate and tedious re 
volutions ; whilft a prefent perfonal detriment is 
fo heavy, where it falls, and fo inftant in its ope* 
ration, that the cold commendation of a publick 
advantage never was, and never will be, a match 
for the quick fenfibility of a private lofs : and you 

may 
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may depend upon it, Sir, that when many people 
have an intereft in railing, fooner or later, they 
will bring a confiderable degree of unpopularity 
upon any meafure. So that, for the prefent at 
leaft, the reformation will operate againft the re 
formers ; and revenge (as againft them at the leaft) 
will produce all the effects of corruption. 

This, Sir, is almoft always the cafe, where the 
plan has complete fuccefs. But how ftands the 
matter in the mere attempt? Nothing, you know, 
is more common, than for men to wim, and call 
loudly too, for a reformation, who, when it ar 
rives, do by no means like the feverity of its af- 
ped. Reformation is one of thofe pieces which 
muft be put at fome diftance in order to pleafe. Its 
greateft favourers love it better in the abftracl than 
in the fubftance. When any old prejudice of theic 
own, or any intereft that they value, is touched, 
they become fcrupulous, they become captious, and 
every man has his feparate exception. Some pluck 
out the black hairs, fome the grey ; one point muft 
be given up to one ; another point muft be yielded 
to another; nothing is fuffered to prevail upon its 
own principle; the whole is fo frittered down, and 
disjointed, that fcarcely a trace of the original 
fcheme remains ! Thus, between the refiftance of 
power, and the unfyftematical procefs of popula 
rity, the undertaker and the undertaking are both 

cxpofed, 
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expofed, and the poor reformer is biffed off the 
ilage, both by friends and foes. 

Obferve, Sir, that the apology for my under 
taking (an apology, which, though long, is no 
longer than neceffary) is not grounded on my 
want of the fulleft fenfe of the difficult and invi 
dious nature of the tafk I undertake. I rifk 
odium if I fucceed, and contempt if I fail. My 
cxcufe muft reft in mine and your conviction of 
the abfolute, urgent necejfity there is, that fome- 
thing of the kind (hould be done. If there is any 
Sacrifice to be made, either of eftimation or of for 
tune, the fmalleft is the beft. Commanders in 
chief are not to be put upon the forlorn hope. 
But, indeed it is necefTary that the attempt mould 
be made. It is neceffary from our own political 
circumftances ; it is neceffary from the operations 
of the enemy; it is neceffary from the demands of 
the people ; whofe defires, when they do not mi 
litate with the ftable and eternal rules of juftice and 
reafon (rules which are above us, and above them) 
ous:ht to be as a law to a houfe of commons. 

O 

As to our circumftances, I do not mean to ag 
gravate the difficulties of them, by the ftrength 
of any colouring whatfoever. On the contrary, I 
obferve, and obferve with pleafure, that our affairs 
rather wear a more promifing afpect than they 
did on the opening of this feffion. We have had 

fome 
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fome leading fuccefTes. But thofe who rate them 
at the higheft (higher a great deal indeed than I 
dare to do) are of opinion, that, upon the ground 
of fuch advantages, we cannot at this time hope 
to make any treaty of peace, whidi would not be 
ruinous and completely difgraceful. In fuch an 
anxious ftate of things, ifdawnings offuccefs ferve 
to animate our diligence, they are good ; if they 
tend to increafe our prefumption, they are worfe 
than defeats. The ftate of our affairs {hall then 
be as promiiing as any one may choofe to conceive 
it : it is however, but promifing. We muft recoi 
led, that with but half of our natural ftrength, 
we are at war againft confederated powers, who 
have iingly threatened us with ruin ; we rnuft re- 
collecl, that whilft we are left naked on one fide, 
our other flank is uncovered by any alliance; that 
whilft we are weighing and balancing our fucceffcs 
againft our loffes, we are accumulating debt to the 
amount of at leaft fourteen millions in the year. 
That lofs is certain. 

I have no wifti to deny, that our fuccefles are 
as brilliant as any one choofes to make them ; our 
refources too may, for me, be as unfathomable as 
they are reprefented. Indeed they are juft what 
ever the people poflefs, and will fubmit to pay. 
Taxing is an eafy bufinefs. Any projector can 
contrive new impofitions ; any bungler can add 
to the old. But Is it altogether wile to have no 

other 
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other bounds to your impofitions, than the pa 
tience of thofe who are to bear them ? 

All I claim upon the fubject of your refources is 
this, that they are not- likely to be increafed by 
wafting them. I think I mall be permitted to af- 
fume, that a fyftem of frugality will not lefTen 
your riches, whatever they may be ; I believe it 
will not be hotly difputed, that thofe refourcea 
which lie heavy on the fubject, ought not to be 
objects of preference ; that they ought not to be 
the very firjl choice^ to an honeft reprefentative of 
the people. 

This is all, Sir, that I fhall fay upon our circum- 
flances and our refources : I mean to fay a little 
more on the operations of the enemy, becaufe this 
matter feems to me very natural in our prefent de 
liberation. When I look to the other lide of the 
water, I cannot help recollecting what Pyrrhus 
faid on reconnoitring the Roman camp, " Thefe 
" barbarians have nothing barbarous in their dif- 
" cipline." When I look, as I have pretty care 
fully looked, into the proceedings of the French 
king, I am forry to fay it, I fee nothing of the 
character and genius of arbitrary finance ; none 
of the bold frauds of bankrupt power ; none of 
the wild ftruggles, and plunges, of delpotifm in 
diftrefs; no lopping off from the capital of debt; 
no fufpenfion of interefl j no robbery under 

the 
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the name of loan; no railing the value, no de^ 
baling the fubftance of the coin. I fee neither 
Louis the Fourteenth nor Louis the Fifteenth. 
On the contrary, I behold ^vith aftoniihment, 
rifing before me, by the very hands of arbitrary 
power, and in the very midft of war and confu- 
lion, a regular, methodical fyftem of publick cre 
dit ; I behold a fabrick laid on the natural and 
folid foundations of truft and confidence among 
men ; and riling, by fair gradations, order over 
order, according to the juft rules of fymmetry 
and art. What a reverfe of things ! Principle, 
method, regularity, ceconomy, frugality, juftice 
to individuals, and care of the people, are the re- 
iburces with which France makes war upon Great 
Britain. God avert the omen ! But if we mould 
fee any genius in war and politicks arife in France 
to fecond what is done in the bureau ! I turn 
my eyes from the confequences. 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon, laft year, 
treated all this with contempt. He never could 
conceive it poflible that the French minifter of 
finance could go through that year with a loan of 
but feventeen hundred thoufand pounds; and 
that he mould be able to fund that loan without 
any tax. The fecond year, however, opens the 
very fame fcene. A fmall loan, a loan of no more 
than two millions five hundred thoufand pounds, 
is to carry our enemies through the fervice of this 

year 
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year alfo. No tax is raifed to fund that debt ; nc 
tax is raifed for the current fervices. I am cre 
dibly informed that there is no anticipation what- 
ibever. * Compenfations are correctly made. Old 
debts continue to be funk as in the time of pro 
found peace. Even payments which their trea- 
fury had been authorized to fufpend during the 
time of war, are not fufpended. 

A general reform, executed through every de* 
partment of the revenue^ creates an annual income 
of more than half a million, whilft it facilitates and 
iimplifies all the functions of adminiftration. The 
king s hoiifeholdrt. the remoteft avenues to which 
all reformation has been hitherto {topped, that 
houfehold, which has been the ftrong hold of pro* 
digality, the virgin fortrefs which was never be 
fore attacked has been not only not defended^ 
but it has, even in the forms, been furrendered 
by the king to the ceconomy of his minuter. No 
capitulation ; no refer ve. (Economy has entered 
in triumph into the publick fpiendour of the mo 
narch, into his private amufements, into the ap 
pointments of his neareft and higheft relations. 
CEconomy and publick fpirit have made a benefi 
cent and an honeit fpoil j they have plundered^ 

s 

* This term comprehends various retributions made to per- 
fons whofe offices are taken away, or who, in any other way, 
fuffer by the new arrangements that are made. 

from 
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from extravagance and luxury, for the ufe of fub- 
ftantial fervice, a revenue of near four hundred 
thoufand pounds. The reform of the finances, 
joined to this reform of the court, gives to the 
publick nine hundred thoufand pounds a year and 
upwards. 

The minifter who does thefe things is a great 
man But the king who defires that they mould 
be done, is a far greater. We muft do juftice to 
our enemies Thefe are the acts of a patriot king. 
I am not in dread of the vaft armies of France : 
I am not in dread of the gallant fpirit of its brave 
and numerous nobility : I am not alarmed even 
at the great navy which has been fo miraculoufly 
created. All thefe things Louis the Fourteenth 
had before. With all thefe things, the French 
monarchy has more than once fallen proftrate at 
the feet of the publick faith of Great Britain. It 
was the want of publick credit which difabled 
France from recovering after her defeats, or re 
covering even from her victories and triumphs. 
It was a prodigal court, it was an ill-ordered reve 
nue, that fapped the foundations of all her great- 
nefs. Credit cannot exift under the arm of ne- 
ceflity. Neceffity ftrikes at credit, I allow, with a 
heavier and quicker blow under an arbitrary mo 
narchy, than under a limited and balanced go 
vernment : but (till neceflity and credit are natu 
ral enemies, and cannot be long reconciled in any 

VOL. III. R fituation. 
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fituation. From neceflity and corruption, a free 
ftate may lofe the fpirit of that complex conftitu- 
tion which is the foundation of confidence. On 
the other hand, I am far from being fure, that a 
monarchy, when once it is properly regulated, may 
not for a long time furniih a foundation for credit 
upon the folidity of its maxims, though it affords 
no ground of truft in its inftitutions. I am afraid 
I fee in England, and in France, fomething like a 
beginning of both thefe things. I wifli I may be 
found in a miftake. 

This very fhort, and very imperfect ftate of what 
is now going on in France (the laft circumftances 
of which I received in about eight days after the 
regiftry of the * edict) I do not, Sir, lay before you 
for any invidious purpofe. It is in order to excite 
in us the fpirit of a noble emulation. Let the na 
tions make war upon each other (fince we muft 
make war) not with a low and vulgar malignity, 
but by a competition of virtues. This is the only 
way by which both parties can gain by war. The 
French have imitated us ; let us, through them, 
imitate ourfelves ; ourfelves in our better and hap 
pier days. If publick frugality, under whatever 
men, or in whatever mode of government, is na 
tional ftrength, it is a ftrength which our enemies 
are in poffeflion of before us. 



, rcgiftered zgth January, 1780. 
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Sir, I am well aware, that the ftate and the re- 
fult of the French ceconomy which I have laid be 
fore you, are even now lightly treated by fome, 
who ought never to fpeak but from information. 
Pains have not been fpared, to reprefent them as 
impofitions on the publick. Let me tell you, Sir, 
that the creation of a navy, and a two years war 
without taxing, are a very fingular fpecies of im- 
pofture. But be it fo. For what end does Neckar 
carry on this delufion ? Is it to lower the eftima- 
tion of the crown he ferves, and to render his 
own adminiftration contemptible ? No ! No ! He 
is confcious, that the fenfe of mankind is fo clear 
and decided in favour of ceconomy, and of the 
weight and value of its refources, that he turns 
himfelf to every fpecies of fraud and artifice, to 
obtain the mere reputation of it. Men do not af 
fect a conduct that tends to their difcredit. Let 
us, then, get the better of Monfieur Neckar in his 
own way Let us do in reality what he does only 
in pretence. Let us turn his French tinfel into 
Englifti gold. Is then the mere opinion and ap 
pearance of frugality and good management of 
fuch ufe to France, and is the fubftance to be fo 
mifchievous to England ? Is the very conftitution 
of nature fo altered by a fea of twenty miles, that 
ceconomy mould give power on the continent, and 
that profufion mould give it here? For God s fake 

R 2 let 
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let not this be the only fafhion of France which We 
refufe to copy. 

To the laft kind of neceflity, the defires of the 
people, I have but a very few words to fay. The 
miniilers feem to conteft this point ; and affect to 
doubt, whether the people do really defire a plan 
of ceconomy in the civil government. Sir, this is 
too ridiculous. It is impofiible that they fhould 
not defire it. It is impoffible that a prodigality 
which draws its refources from their indigence, 
mould be pleafing to them. Little factions of pen- 
fioners, and their dependants, may talk another 
language. But the voice of nature is againft them ; 
and it will be heard. The people of England will 
not, they cannot take it kindly, that reprefenta- 
tives fliould refufe to their conftituents, what an 
abfolute fovereign voluntarily offers to his fubjects. 
The expreflion of the petitions is, that " before any 
" new burthens are laid upon this country , effeclual 
" meafures be taken by this hsufe, to inquire into, and 
" correft, the grofs abufes in the expenditure ofpublick 
" money" 

This has been treated by the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, as a wild factious language. It hap 
pens, however, that the people in their addrefs to 
us, ufe almoft word for word the fame terms as 
the king of France ufes in addrefling himfelf to 
his people ; and it differs only, as it falls fliort of 

the 
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the French king s idea of what is due to his fub- 
jects. " To convince," fays he, " our faithful fub- 
" jects of the dejlre -we entertain not to recur to new 
" impofitions^ until we have firit exhaufted all the 
" refources which order and ceconomy can poflibly 
" fupply." &c. &c. 

Thefe deiires of the people of England, which 
come far fliort of the voluntary conceffions of the . 
king of France, are moderate indeed. They only 
contend that we mould interweave fome ceconomy 
with the taxes with which we have chofen to begin 
the war. They requeft, not that you mould rely 
upon ceconomy excluiively, but that you fhould 
give it rank and precedence, in the order of the 
ways and means of this iingle feilion. 

But if it were poilible, that the deiires of our 
conftituents, deiires which are at once fo natural, 
and fo very much tempered and fubdued, fhould 
have no weight with a houfe of commons, which 
has its eye elfewhere ; I would turn my eyes to 
the very quarter to which theirs are directed. I 
would reafon this matter with the houfe, on the 
mere policy of the queftion ; and I would under 
take to prove, that an early dereliction of abufe, 
is the direct intercft of government ; of govern 
ment taken abftractedly from its duties, and con- 
fidered merely as a fyftem intending its own con 
fer vation. 

If there is any one eminent criterion, which, 

R 3 above 
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above all the reft, diftinguiflies a wife government 
from an adminiftration weak and improvident, it 
is this; " well to know the beft time and manner 
" of yielding, what it is impoffible to keep." 
There have been, Sir, and there are, many who 
choofe to chicane with their iituation, rather than 
be inftructed by it. Thofe gentlemen argue againft 
every defire of reformation, upon the principles of 
a criminal profecution. It is enough for them to 
juftify their adherence to a pernicious fyftem, that 
it is not of their contrivance ; that it is an inheri 
tance of abfurdity, derived to them from their 
anceftors; that they can make out a long and un 
broken pedigree of mifmanagers that have gone 
before them. They are proud of the antiquity of 
their houfe ; and they defend their errours, as if 
they were defending their inheritance : afraid of 
derogating from their nobility ; and carefully 
avoiding a fort of blot in their fcutcheon, which 
they think would degrade them for ever. 

It was thus that the unfortunate Charles the 
Firft defended himfelf on the practice of the Stuart 
who went before him, and of all the Tudors ; his 
partifans might have gone to the Plantagenets. 
They might have found bad examples enough, 
both abroad and at home, that could have Ihewn 
an ancient and illuftrious defcent. But there is a 
time, when men will not fuffer bad things becaufe 
their anceftors have fuffered worfe. There is a 

time. 
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time, when the hoary head of inveterate abufe will 
neither draw reverence, nor obtain protection. If 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon pleads " not 
" guilty" to the charges brought againft the pre- 
fent fyftem of publick ceconomy, it is not poffible 
to give a fair verdift by which he will not ftand 
acquitted. But pleading is not our prefent bu- 
fmefs. His plea or his traverfe may be allowed as 
an anfwer to a charge, when a charge is made. But 
if he puts himfelf in the way to obftruft reforma 
tion, then the faults of his office inftantly be 
come his own. Inftead of a publick officer in an 
abufive department, whofe province is an object 
to be regulated, he becomes a criminal who is to 
be puniflied. I do moft ferioufly put it to admi- 
niftration, to confider the wifdom of a timely re 
form. Early reformations are amicable arrange 
ments with a friend in power ; late reformations 
are terms impofed upon a conquered enemy: early 
reformations are made in cool blood ; late reforma 
tions are made under a ftate of inflammation. In 
that ftate of things the people behold in government 
nothing that is refpectable. They fee the abufe, 
and they will fee nothing elfe They fall into the 
temper of a furious populace provoked at the dif- 
order of a houfe of ill fame ; they never attempt 
to correct or regulate ; they go to work by the 
fhorteft way They abate the nuifance, they pull 
down the houfe. 

R 4 TH 
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This is my opinion with regard to the true in- 
tereft of government. But as it is the intereft of 
government that reformation mould be early, it is 
the intereft of the people that it fhould be tempe 
rate. It is their intereft, becaufe a temperate re 
form is permanent ; and becaufe it has a principle 
of growth. Whenever we improve, it is right 
to leave room for a further improvement. It is 
right to confider, to look about us, to examine 
the effect of what we have done. Then we can 
proceed with confidence, becaufe we can proceed 
with intelligence. Whereas in hot reformations, 
in what men, more zealous than confiderate, call 
making clear work^ the whole is generally fo crude, 
ib harlh, fo indigeftedj mixed with fo much im 
prudence, and fo much injuftice ; fo contrary to 
the whole courfe of human nature, and human 
inftitutions, that the very people who are moft 
eager for it, are among the firft to grow difgufted 
at what they have done. Then ibme part of the 
abdicated grievance is recalled from its exile in 
order to become a corrective of the correction . 
Then the abufe affumes all the credit and popula 
rity of a reform. The very idea of purity and 
difintereftednefs in politicks falls into difrepute, 
and is coniidered as a vifion of hot and inexpe 
rienced men ; and thus diforders become incu 
rable, not by the virulence of their own quality, 
but by the unapt and violent nature of the reme 
dies. 
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dies. A great part therefore, of my idea of re 
form, is meant to operate gradually; fome bene 
fits will come at a nearer, fome at a more remote 
period. We muft no more make hafte to be rich 
by parfimony, than by intemperate acquifition. 

In my opinion, it is our duty when we have 
the defires of the people before us, to purfue them, 
not in the fpirit of literal obedience, which may 
militate with their very principle, much lefs to 
treat them with a peevifli and contentious litiga 
tion, as if we were adverfe parties in a fuit. It 
would, Sir, be moft difhonourable for a faithful 
reprefentative of the commons, to take advantage 
of any inartificial expreffion of the people s wifhes^ 
in order to fruftrate their attainment of what they 
have an undoubted right to expect . We are under 
infinite obligations to our conftituents, who have 
raifed us to fo diilinguimed a truft, and have im 
parted fuch a degree of fanclity to common cha- 
raders. We ought to walk before them with pu 
rity, plainnefs, and integrity of heart ; with filial 
love, and not with flaviih fear, which is always a 
low and tricking thing. For my own part, in 
what I have meditated upon that fubjecl:, I cannot 
indeed take upon me to fay I have the honour to 
follow the fenfe of the people. The truth is, / 
met it on the way, while I was purfuing their in- 
tereft according to my own ideas. I am happy 
beyond expreflion to find that my intentions have 

fo 
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fo far coincided with theirs, that I have not had 
caufe to be in the leaft fcrupulous to fign their pe 
tition, conceiving it to exprefs my own opinions, 
as nearly as general terms can exprefs the objecl: of 
particular arrangements. 

I am therefore fatisfied to acl: as a fair mediator 
between government and the people, endeavour 
ing to form a plan which mould have both an 
early and a temperate operation. I mean, that it 
ihould be fubftantial j that it mould be fyftema- 
tick. That it mould rather ftrike at the firft caufe 
of prodigality and corrupt influence, than attempt 
to follow them in all their effects. 

It was to fulfil the firft of thefe objects (the pro* 
pofal of fomething fubftantial) that I found myfelf 
obliged at the outfet, to reject: a plan propofed by 
an honourable and * attentive member of parlia 
ment, with very good intentions on his part, about 
a year or two ago. Sir, the plan I fpeak of was the 
tax of 25 percent, moved upon places and penfions 
during the continuance of the American war. No 
thing, Sir, could have met my ideas more than fuch 
a tax if it was confidered as a practical fatire on that 
war, and as a penalty upon thofe who led us into 
it ; but in any other view it appeared to me very 
liable to objections. I confidered the fcheme as 
neither fubftantial, nor permanent, nor fyftema- 

* Thomas Gilbert, Efq. member for Litchfield. 

tical, 
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tied, nor likely to be a corrective of evil influence. 
I have always thought employments a very proper 
fubject of regulation, but a very ill-chofen fubject 
for a tax. An equal tax upon property is reafon- 
able ; becaufe the object is of the fame quality 
throughout. The fpecies is the fame, it differs 
only in its quantity : but a tax upon falaries is to 
tally of a different nature; there can be no equa 
lity, and confequently no juftice, in taxing them 
by the hundred, in the grofs. 

We have, Sir, on our eftablimment, feveral of 
fices which perform real fervice We have alfo 
places that provide large rewards for no fervice at 
all. We have ftations which are made for the 
publick decorum ; made for preferving the grace 
and majefty of a great people We have likewife 
expenlive formalities, which tend rather to the 
difgrace than the ornament of the ftate and the 
court. This, Sir, is the real condition of our ef- 
tablimments. To fall with the fame feverity on 
objefts fo perfectly diffimilar, is the very reverfc 
of a reformation. I mean a reformation framed, 
as all ferious things ought to be, in number, weight 
and meafure. Suppofe,for inftance, that two men 
receive afalary of 8oo/. a year each. In the office 
of one there is nothing at all to be done ; in the 
other, the occupier is opprefled by its duties. 
Strike off twenty-five per cent, from thefe two 
offices, you take from one man 2oo/. which in 

juftice 
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juftice he ought to have, and you give in effect to 
the other 6oo/. which he ought not to receive. 
The publick robs the former, and the latter robs 
the publick ; and this mode of mutual robbery is 
the only way in which the office and the publick 
can make up their accounts. 

But the balance in fettling the account of this 

double injuftice, is much againft the ftate. The 

refult is ftiort. You purchafe a faving of two 

hundred pounds, by a profufion of fix. Betides, 

Sir, whilft you leave a fupply of unfecured money 

behind, wholly at the difcretion of minifters, they 

make up the tax to fuch places as they wifh to 

favour, or in fuch new places as they may choofe 

to create. Thus the civil lift becomes oppreffed 

with debt; and the publick is obliged to repay, 

and to repay with an heavy intereft, what it has 

taken by an injudicious tax. Such has been the 

effect of the taxes hitherto laid on penfions and 

employments, and it is no encouragement to recur 

again to the fame expedient. 

In effect, fuch a fcheme is not calculated to pro 
duce, but to prevent, reformation. It holds out 
a fhadow of prefent gain to a greedy and necefli- 
tous publick, to divert their attention from thofe 
abufes, which in reality are the great caufes of 
tneir wants. It is a compofition to flay inquiry; 
it is a line paid by mifmanagement, for the re 
newal of its leafe. What is worfe, it is a fine paid 

by 
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by induftry and merit, for an indemnity to the 
idle and the worthlefs. But I mail fay no more 
upon this topick, becaufe (whatever may be given 
out to the contrary) I know that the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon perfectly agrees with me in thefe 
fentiments. 

After all that I have faid on this fubjecb, I am 
fo fenfible, that it is our duty to try every thing 
which may contribute to the relief of the nation, 
that I do not attempt wholly to reprobate the idea 
even of a tax. Whenever, Sir, the incumbrance 
of ufelefs office (which lies no lefs a dead weight 
upon the fervice of the flate, than upon its reve 
nues) mall be removed ; when the remaining of 
fices fhall be claffed according to the juft propor 
tion of their rewards and fervices, fo as to admit 
the application of an equal rule to their taxation ; 
when the difcretionary power over the civil lift 
cafli mall be fo regulated, that a minifter mall no 
longer have the means of repaying with a private, 
what is taken by a publick hand if after all thefe 
preliminary regulations, it {hould be thought that 
a tax on places is an object worthy of the publick 
attention, I {hall be very ready to lend my hand to 
a reduction of their emoluments. 

Having thus, Sir, not fo much abfolutely re 
jected, as poftponed, the plan of a taxation of 
office, my next bufmefs was to find fomething 
which might be really fubftantial and effectual. I 

am 
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am quite clear, that if we do not go to the very 
origin and firft ruling caufe of grievances, we do 
nothing. What does it fignify to turn abufes out 
of one door, if we are to let them in at another ? 
What does it iignify to promote ccconomy upon 
a meafure, and to fuffer it to be fubverted in the 
principle? Our minifters are far from being wholly 
to blame for the prefent ill order which prevails. 
Whilft inftitutions directly repugnant to good ma 
nagement, are fuffered to remain, no effectual or 
Lifting reform can be introduced. 

I therefore thought it neceflary, as foon as I con 
ceived thoughts of fubmitting to you fome plan of 
reform, to take a compreheniive view of the ftate 
of this country ; to make a fort of furvey of its 
jurifdictions, its eftates, and its eftablifhments. 
Something, in every one of them, feemed to me 
to ftand in the way of all ceconomy in their ad- 
miniftration, and prevented every poffibility of 
methodizing the fyftem. But being, as I ought 
to be, doubtful of myfelf, I was refolved not to 
proceed in an arbitrary manner, in any particular 
which tended to change the fettled ftate of things, 
or in any degree to affect the fortune or fituation, 
the intereft or the importance, of any individual. 
By an arbitrary proceeding, I mean one conducted 
by the private opinions, taftes, or feelings, of the 
man who attempts to regulate. Thefe private mea- 
fures are not ftandards of the exchequer, nor ba 
lances 
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lances of the fanctuary. General principles cannot 
be debauched or corrupted by intereft or caprice ; 
and by thofe principles I was refolved to work. 

Sir, before I proceed further, I will lay thefe 
principles fairly before you, that afterwards you 
may be in a condition to judge whether every ob 
ject of regulation, as I propofe it, comes fairly un 
der its rule. This will exceedingly fhorten all dif- 
cuffion between us, if we are perfectly in earned iij 
eftablifhing a fyftem of good management. I there 
fore lay down to myfelf, feven fundamental rules ; 
they might indeed be reduced to two or three 
limple maxims, but they would be too general, 
and their application to the feveral heads o the 
buiinefs, before us, would not be fo diflincT: and 
vifible. I conceive then, 

Firft) That all jurifdictions which furnim more 
matter of expence, more temptation to op- 
preflion, or more means and inftruments of 
corrupt influence, than advantage to juftice 
or political adminiftration, ought to be abo- 
limed. 

Secondly, That all publick eftates which are more 
fubfervient to the purpofes of vexing, over 
awing, and influencing thofe who hold under 
them, and to the expence of perception and 
management, than of benefit to the revenue, 
ought, upon every principle, both of revenue 
and of freedom, to be difpofed of. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That all offices which bring more 
charge than proportional advantage to the 
ftate ; that all offices which may be engrafted 
on others, uniting and fimplifying their du 
ties, ought in the firft cafe, to be taken away; 
and in the fecond, to be confolidated. 

Fourthly, That all fuch offices ought to be abo- 
lifhed, as obftrucl the profpect of the general 
fuperintendant of finance ; which deftroy his 
fuperintendancy,which difable him from fore- 
ieeing and providing for charges as they may 
occur ; from preventing expence in its origin, 
checking it in its progrefs, or fecuring its ap 
plication to its proper purpofes. A minifter 
under whom expellees can be made without 
his knowledge, can never fay what it is that 
he can fpend, or what it is that he can fave. 

Fifthly , That it is proper to eftablifh an invaria 
ble order in all payments ; which will prevent 
partiality ; which will give preference to fer- 
vices, not according to the importunity of 
the demandant, but the rank and order of 
their utility or their juftice. 

Sixthly, That it is right to reduce every eftab- 
lifliment, and every part of an eftablifhment 
(as nearly as pofiible) to certainty, the life of 
all order and good management. 

Seventhly, That all fubordinate treafuries, as the 
nurferies of mifmanagement, and as naturally 

drawing 
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drawing to themfelves as much money as 
they can, keeping it as long as they can, and 
accounting for it as late as they can, ought to 
be diffolved. They have a tendency to per 
plex and diftracl the publick accounts, and to 
excite a fufpicion of government even beyond 
the extent of their abufe. 

Under the authority and with the guidance of 
thofe principles, I proceed ; wilhing that nothing 
in any eftablifhment may be changed, where I am 
not able to make a ftrong, direct, and folid appli 
cation of thofe principles, or of fome one of them. 
An ceconomical confdtution is a neceflary bafis for 
an ceconomical adminiftration. 

Fir ft, with regard to the fovereignjurifdictions, 
I muft obferve, Sir, that whoever takes a view of 
this kingdom in a curfory manner, will imagine, 
that he beholds a folid, compacted, uniform fyf- 
tem of monarchy ; in which all inferiour jurifdic- 
tions are but as rays diverging from one centre. 
But on examining it more nearly, you find much 
eccentricity and confufion. It is not a monarchy 
in ftriclnefs. But, as in the Saxon times this 
country was an heptarchy, it is now a ftrangefort 
ofptntarcby. It is divided into five feveral diftinct 
principalities, befides the fupreme. There is in 
deed this difference from the Saxon times, that as 
in the itinerant exhibitions of the ftage, for want 
of a complete company, they are obliged to throw 
VOL. III. S a variety 
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a variety of parts on their chief performer ; fo our 
fovereign condefcends himfelf to act, not only the 
principal but all the fubordinate parts in the play. 
He condefcends to difllpate the royal character, and 
to trifle with thofe light fubordinate lacquered 
fceptres in thofe hands that fuftain the ball, repre- 
f en ting the world, or which wield the trident that 
commands the ocean. Crofs a brook, and you 
lofe the king of England ; but you have fome 
comfort in coming again under his majefly, though 
" fhorn of his beams," and no more than prince of 
Wales. Go to the north, and you find him dwin 
dled to a duke of Lancafter ; turn to the weft of 
that north, and he pops upon you in the humble 
character of earl of Chefter. Travel a few miles 
on, the carl of Chefter difappears ; and the king 
furprifes you again as count palatine of Lancafter. 
If you travel beyond Mount Edgecombe, you find 
him once more in his incognito, and he is duke of 
Cornwall, So that, quite fatigued and fatiated 
with this dull variety, you are infinitely refreshed 
when you return to thefphere of his proper fplen- 
dour,and behold your amiable fovereign in his true, 
limple, undifguifed, native character of majefty. 

In every one of thefe five principalities, duchies, 
puhtinatcs, there is a regular eftablifliment of con- 
iidcrable expence, and moft domineering influence. 
As his majefty fubmits to appear in this ftate of 
fubordination to himfelf, his loyal peers and faith 
ful 
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ful commons attend his royal transformations ; 
and are not fo nice as to refufe to nibble at thofe 
crumbs of emoluments, which confole their petty 
metamorphofes. Thus every one of thofe princi 
palities has the apparatus of a kingdom, for the 
jurifdiction over a few private eftates ; and the for 
mality and charge of the exchequer of Great Bri 
tain, for collecting the rents of a country fquire. 
Cornwall is the beft of them ; but when you com 
pare the charge with the receipt, you will find that 
it furnifhes no exception to the general rule. The 
duchy and county palatine of Lancafter do not 
yield, as I have reaibn to believe, on an average 
of twenty years, four thoufand pounds a year, 
clear to the crown. As to Wales, and the county 
palatine of Chefter, I have my doubts, whether 
their productive exchequer yields any returns at 
all. Yet one may fay, that this revenue is more 
faithfully applied to its purpofes than any of the 
reft; as it exifts for the fole purpofe of multiplying 
offices, and extending influence. 

An attempt was lately made to improve this 
branch of local influence, and to transfer it to the 
fund of general corruption. I have on the feat 
behind me, the conftitution of Mr. John Probert ; 
a knight-errant dubbed by the noble lord in the 
blue-ribbon, and fent to fearch for revenues and 
adventures upon the mountains of Wales. The 
commhTion is remarkable j and the event not lefs 
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fo, The commiflion fets forth, that " Upon a 
report of the deputy auditor, (for there is a deputy 
auditor) of the principality of Wales, it ap 
peared, that his majefty s land revenues in the 
laid principality, are greatly diminijhed \" and 
that upon a report of the furveyor general of his 
majefty s land revenues, upon a memorial of the 
auditor of his majefty s revenues within the faid 
" principality, that his mines and forefts have pro- 
" duced very little projit either to the publick revenue 
" or to individuals ;" and therefore they appoint 
Mr. Probert, with a peniion of three hundred 
pounds a year from the faid principality, to try 
whether he can make any thing more of that very 
little which is ftated to be fo greatly diminiflied. 
" A beggarly account of empty boxes" And yet, Sir, 
you will remark that this diminution from lit- 
tlenefs (which ferves only to prove the infinite di- 
vifibility of matter) was not for want of the ten 
der, and officious care (as we fee) of furveyors ge 
neral, and furveyors particular; of auditors and 
deputy auditors ; not for want of memorials, and 
remonftrances, and reports, and commiflions, and 
conftitutions, and inquifitions, and penfions. 

Probert, thus armed, and accoutred and paid, 
proceeded on his adventure ; but he was no fooner 
arrived on the confines of Wales, than all Wales 
was in arms to meet him. That nation is brave, 
and full of fpirit. Since the invafion of king Ed- 

ward, 
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ward, and the mafTacre of the bards, there never 
was fuch a tumult, and alarm, and uproar, through 
the region of Prejlatyn. Snoivden fhook to its bafe ; 
Cader Idris was loofened from its foundations. 
The fury of litigious war blew her horn on the 
mountains. The rocks poured down their goat 
herds, and the deep caverns vomited out their 
miners. Every thing above ground, and every 
thing under ground, was in arms. 

In fhort, Sir, to alight from my Welm Pegafus, 
and to come to level ground ; the Preux Chevalier 
Probert -went to look for revenues like his matters 
upon other occafions; and like his matters, he 
found rebellion. But we were grown cautious by 
experience. A civil war of paper might end in a 
more ferious war ; for now remonftrance met re 
monftrance, and memorial was oppofed to memo 
rial. The wife Britons thought it more reafon- 
iible that the poor wafted decrepid revenue of the 
principality, mould die a natural than a violent 
death. In truth, Sir, the attempt was no lefs an 
affront upon the underftanding of that refpectable 
people, than it was an attack on their property. 
They chofe rather that their ancient mofs-grown 
caftles mould moulder into decay, under the filent 
touches of time, and the flow formality of an 
oblivious and drowfy exchequer, than that they 
mould be battered down all at once, by the lively 
efforts of a penfioned engineer. As it is the for- 

S 3 tune 
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tune of the noble lord, to whom the aufpices of this 
campaign belonged, frequently to provoke refift- 
ance, fo it is his rule and nature to yield to that re- 
iiftance in all cafes ivhaifcever. He was true to him- 
felf on this occafion. He fubmitted with fpirit to 
the fpirited remonftrances of the Welfti. Mr. Pro- 
bert gave up his adventure, and keeps his penfion 
and fo ends " the famous hiftory of the revenue 
" adventures of the bold baron North, and the 
" good knight Probert, upon the mountains of 
" Venodotia." 

In fuch a ftate is the exchequer of Wales at pre- 
fent, that upon the report of the treafury itfelf, its 
little revenue is greatly diminilhed ; and we fee by 
the whole of this ftrange tranfaction, that an at 
tempt to improve it produces refiftance ; the refif- 
tance produces fubmifiion ; and the whole ends in 
penfion*. 

It is nearly the fame with the revenues of the 
duchy of Lancafter. To do nothing with them is 
extinction ; to improve them is oppreffion. In 
deed, the whole of the eftates which fupport thefe 
minor principalities, is made up, not of revenues 

* Here Lord North fhook his head, and told thofe who fat 
rear him, that Mr. Probert s penfion was to depend on his fuc- 
cefs. It may be fo. Mr. Probert s penfion was, however, no 
eflential part of the queftion ; nor did Mr. B. care whether ho. 
flill poflefTed it or not. His point was, to fhew the ridicule of 
attempting an improvement of the Wclfh revenue under its pre- 
fent eftablifhment. 
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and rents, and profitable fines, but of claims, of 
pretenfions, of vexations, of litigations. They are 
exchequers of unfrequent receipt, and conftant 
charge; a fyftem of finances not fit for an cecono- 
mift who would be rich ; not fit for a prince who 
would govern his fubjech with equity and juftice. 
It is not only between prince and fubjecl, that 
thefe mock jurifdiclions, and mimick revenues 
produce great mifchief. They excite among the 
people a fpirit of informing, and delating ; a fpirit 
of fupplanting and undermining one another. So 
that many in fuch circumftances, conceive it ad 
vantageous to them, rather to continue fubjecl to 
vexation themfelves, than to give up the means 
and chance of vexing others. It is exceedingly 
common for men to contract their love to their 
country, into an attachment to its petty fubdivi- 
fions j and they fometimes even cling to their pro 
vincial abufes, as if they were franchifes and local 
privileges. Accordingly, in places, where there is 
much of this kind of eftate, perfons will be always 
found, who would rather truft to their talents in 
recommending themfelves to power for the re 
newal of their interefts, than to incumber their 
purfes, though never fo lightly, in order to tranf- 
mit independence to their pofterity. It is a great 
miftake, that the defire of fccuring property is 
univerfal among mankind. Gaming is a principle 
inherent in human nature. It belongs to us all. 

S 4 I would 
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I would therefore break thofe tables ; I would fur- 
nifh no evil occupation for that fpirit. I would 
make every man look every where, except to the 
intrigue of a court, for the improvement of his 
circumftances, or the fecurity of his fortune. I 
have in my eye a very ftrong cafe in the duchy of 
Lancafter (which lately occupied Weftminfter-hall, 
and the houfe of lords) as my voucher for many 
of thefe reflections*. 

For what plaufible reafon are thefe principalities 
fuffered to exift? When a government is rendered 
complex (which in itfelf is no delireable thing) it 
ought to be for fome political end, which cannot 
be anfwered otherwife. Subdivifions in govern 
ment, are only admiflible in favour of the dignity 
of inferiour princes, and high nobility ; or for the 
fupport of an ariftocratick confederacy under fome 
head; or for the confervation of the franchifes of 
the people in fome privileged province. For the 
two former of thefe ends, fuch are the fubdivifions 
in favour of the electoral and other princes in the 
empire ; for the latter of thefe purpofes are the 
jurifdiclion of the imperial cities, and the Hanfe 
towns. For the latter of thefe ends are alfo the 
countries of the States [_Pais d Etats~} and certain 
cities, and orders in France. Thefe are all regu 
lations with an object, and fome of them with a 

* Cale of Richard Lee, Efq. appellant, againft George Vc- 
nables Lord Vernon, respondent, in the year 1776. 

very 
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very good object. But how are the principles of 
any of thefe fubdivifions applicable in the cafe be 
fore us ? 

Do they anfwer any purpofe to the king ? The 
principality of Wales was given by patent to Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, on the ground on which 
it has fince ftood. Lord Coke fagacioufly obferves 
upon it, " That in the charter of creating the 
" Black Prince Edward prince of Wales, there is 
" a great mvftery for lefs than an eft ate of inheri- 
" tance, fo great a prince could not have, and an 
" abfolute eft ate of inheritance in fo great a principa- 
" lity as Wales (this principality being fo dear to 
" him) hejhould not have ; and therefore it was 
" made, fibi et hcredibus fuls rcgibus Anglicc^ that 
" by his deceafe, or attaining to the crown, it 
" might be extinguifhed in the cro,wn." 

For the fake of this foolifh mvftery , of what a 
great prince could not have fe/s, imdjhould not have 
fo muc/j, of a principality which was too dear to 
be given, and too great to be kept and for no 
other caufe that ever I could find this form and 
fhadow of a principality, without any fubftance, 
has been maintained. That you may judge in this 
inftance, (and it ferves for the reft) of the diffe 
rence between a great and a little ceconomy, you 
will pleafe to recollect, Sir, that Wales may be 
about the tenth part of England in fize and popu 
lation ; and certainly not a hundredth part in opu 
lence. 
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lence. Twelve judges perform the whole of the 
bufinefs, both of the ftationary and itinerant juf- 
tice of this kingdom ; but for Wales, there are 
eight judges. There is in Wales an exchequer, as 
well as in all the duchies, according to the very 
beft and moft authentick abfurdity of form. There 
are in all of them, a hundred more difficult trifles 
and laborious fooleries, which ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to keep alive corrupt hope and fervile 
depenctence. 

Thefe principalities are fo far from contributing 
to the eafe of the king, to his wealth, or his dig 
nity, that they render both his fupreme and his 
fubordinate authority, perfectly ridiculous. It was 
but the other day, that that pert, factious fellow, 
the duke of Lancafter, prcfumed to fly in the face 
of his liege lord, our gracious fovereign; and affb- 
ciating with a parcel of lawyers as factious as hiin- 
felf, to the deftruction of all law and order, and in 
committees leading direclly to rebellion prefumed to 
go to law with the king. The object is neither 
your bulinefs, nor mine. Which of the parties 
got the better, I really forget. I think it was (as 
it ought to be) the king. The material point is, 
that the fuit coft about fifteen thoufand pounds. 
But as the duke of Lancafter is but a fort of duke 
Humphrey^ and not worth a groat, our fovereign 
was obliged to pay the cofts of both. Indeed this 
art of converting a great monarch into a little 

prince, 
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prince, this royal mafquerading, is a very danger 
ous and expenfive amufement ; and one of the 
king s menus p/ai/irs, which ought to be reformed- 
This duchy, which is not worth four thoufand 
pounds a year at beft, to revenue, is worth forty 
or fifty thoufand to influence. 

The duchy of Lancafter, and the county palatine 
of Lancafter, anfwered, I admit, fome purpofe in 
their original creation. They tended to make a 
fubjecl: imitate a prince. When Henry the Fourth 
from that flair afcended the throne, high-minded 
as he was, he was not willing to kick away the 
ladder. To prevent that principality from being 
extinguiftied in the crown, he fevered it by act of 
parliament. He had a motive, fuch as it was ; he 
thought his title to the crown unfound, and his 
pofiefiion infecure. He therefore managed a re 
treat in his duchy ; which Lord Coke calls (I do 
not know why) par multis regnis. He flattered 
himfelf that it was practicable to make a projecting 
point halfway down, to break his fall from the 
precipice of royalty ; as if it were poilible for one 
who had loft a kingdom to keep any thing elfe. 
However, it is evident that he thought fo. When 
Henry the Fifth united, by act of parliament, the 
eftates of his mother to the duchy, he had the 
fame predilection with his father, to the root of 
his family honours, and the fame policy in enlarg 
ing the fphere of a poflible retreat from the flip- 

pery 
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pery royalty of the two great crowns he held. All 
this was changed by Edward the Fourth. He had 
no fuch family partialities, and his policy was the 
reverfe of that of Henry the Fourth and Henry the 
Fifth. He accordingly again united the duchy of 
Lancafter to the crown. But when Henry the 
Seventh, who chofe to confider himfelf as of the 
houfe of Lancafter, came to the throne, he brought 
with him the old pretenfions, and the old politicks 
of that houfe. A new ad of parliament, a fecond 
time, diffevered the duchy of Lancafter from the 
crown ; and in that line things continued until the 
fubverfion of the monarchy, when principalities 
and powers fell along with the throne. The duchy 
of Lancafter muft have been extinguilhed, if 
Cromwell, who began to form ideas of aggran 
dizing his houfe, and raifing the feveral branches 
of it, had not caufed the duchy to be again fepa- 
rated from the commonwealth, by an act of the 
parliament of thofe times. 

What partiality, what objects of the politicks of 
the houfe of Lancafter, or of Cromwell, has his 
prefent majefty, or his majefty s family? What 
power have they within any of thefe principalities, 
which they have not within their kingdom ? In 
what manner is the dignity of the nobility con 
cerned in thefe principalities ? What rights have 
the fubject there, which they have not at leaft 
equally in every other part of the nation. Thefe 

diftinctions 
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diftincHons exift for no good end to the king, to 
the nobility, or to the people. They ought not 
to exift at all. If the crown (contrary to its na 
ture, but moft conformably to the whole tenour of 
the advice that has been lately given) fliould fo far 
forget its dignity, as to contend, that thefe jurif- 
dictions and revenues are eflates of private pro 
perty, I am rather for acting as if that groundlefs 
claim were of fome weight, than for giving up 
that effential part of the reform. I would value 
the clear income, and give a clear annuity to the 
crown, taken on the medium produce for twenty 
years. 

If the crown has any favourite name or title, if 
the fubjecl has any matter of local accommoda 
tion within any of thefe jurifdiclions, it is meant 
to preferve them; and to improve them, if any 
improvement can be fuggefted. As to the crown 
reverfions or titles upon the property of the people 
there, it is propofed to convert them from a mare 
to their independence, into a relief from their 
burthens. I propofe, therefore, to unite all the 
five principalities to the crown, and to its ordinary 
jurifdiclion, to aboliih. all thofe offices that pro 
duce an ufelefs and chargeable feparation from the 
body of the people, to compenfate thofe who do 
not hold their offices ; (if any fuch there are) at the 
pleafure of the crown, to extinguish vexatious 
titles by an act of fliort limitation, to fell thofe 

unprofitable 
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unprofitable eftates which fupport ufelefs jurifdiO 
tions, and to turn the tenant-right into a fee, on 
fuch moderate terms as will be better for the ftate 
than its prefent right, and which it is impoilible 
for any rational tenant to rcfufe. 

As to the duchies, their judicial ceconomy may 
be provided for without charge. They have only 
to fall of courfe into the common county admi- 
niilration. A commiffion more or lefs made or 
omitted, fettles the matter fully. As to Wales it 
has been propofed to add a judge to the feveral 
courts of Weftminfter-hall ; and it has been con- 
fidered as an improvement in itfelf. For my part, 
I cannot pretend to fpeak upon it with clearnefs or 
with decifion ; but certainly this arrangement 
would be more than fufficient for Wales. My 
original thought was to fupprefs five of the eight 
judges ; and to leave the chief juftice of Chefter, 
with the two fenior judges ; and, to facilitate the 
bufmefs, to throw the twelve counties into fix 
diftricts, holding the feflions alternately in the 
counties of which each diftncl mall be compofed. 
But on this I mall be more clear, when I come to 
the particular bill. 

Sir, the houfe will now fee whether, in praying 
for judgment againft the minor principalities, I do 
not ad in conformity to the laws that I had laid 
to myfelf, of getting rid of every jurifdicli on more 
fubfervient to oppreffion and expence, than to any 

end 
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end of juftice or honeft policy j of abolifliing of 
fices more expenfive than ufeful ; of combining 
duties improperly feparated; of changing revenues 
more vexatious than productive, into ready money; 
of fupprefling offices which ftand in the way of 
ceconomy; and of cutting off lurking fubordinate 
treafuries. Difpute the rules ; controvert the 
application j or give your hands to this falutary 
meafure. 

Moft of the fame rules will be found applicable 
to my fecond object the landed eftate of the crown. 
A landed eftate is certainly the very worft which 
the crown can pofTefe. All minute and difperfed 
pofleffions, poffeflions that are often of indetermi 
nate value, and which require a continued per- 
fonal attendance, are of a nature more proper for 
private management, than publick adminiftration. 
They are fitter for the care of a frugal land ftew- 
ard, than of an office in the ftate. Whatever they 
snay poffibly have been in other times, or in other 
countries, they are not of magnitude enough with 
us, to occupy a publick department, nor to pro 
vide for a publick object. They are already given 
up to parliament, and the gift is not of great va 
lue. Common prudence dictates even in the ma 
nagement of private affairs, that all difperfed and 
chargeable eftates mould be facrificed to the relief 
of eftates more compact and better circumftanced. 

If it be objected, that thefe lands at prefent 

would 
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would fell at a low market ; this is anfwered, by 
{hewing that money is at a high price. The one 
balances the other. Lands fell at the current rate, 
and nothing can fell for more. But be the price 
what it may, a great object is always anfwered, 
whenever any property is transferred from hands 
that are not fit for that property, to thofe that 
are. The buyer and feller muft mutually profit 
by fuch a bargain j and, what rarely happens in 
matters of revenue, the relief of the fubjecl: will 
go hand in hand with the profit of the exchequer. 

As to the fore/I lands, in which the crown has 
(where they are not granted or prefcriptively held) 
the dominion of theyB/7, and the vert and veni/on-, 
that is to fay, the timber and the game, and in 
which the people have a variety of rights, in com 
mon of herbage, and other commons, according 
to the ufage of the feveral forefts ; I propofe to 
have thofe rights of the crown valued as manerial 
rights are valued on an inclofure ; and a defined 
portion of land to be given for them ; which land 
is to be fold for the publick benefit. 

As to the timber, I propofe a furvey of the 
whole. What is ufelefs for the naval purpofes of 
the kingdom, I would condemn, and difpofe of 
for the fecurity of what may be ufeful ; and to in- 
clofe fuch other parts as may be moft fit to furnifh 
a perpetual fupply ; wholly extinguifhing for a very 
obvious reafon, all right ofveniff* in thofe parts. 

The 
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The foreft rights which extend over the lands 
and pofTeilions of others, being of no profit to the 
crown, and a grievance, as far as it goes, to the 
fubject; thefe I propofe to extinguish without 
charge to the proprietors. The feveral commons 
are to be allotted and compenfated for, upon ideas 
which I mall hereafter explain. They are nearly 
the fame with the principles upon which you have 
acted in private inclofures. I mall never quit pre 
cedents where I find them applicable. For thofe 
regulations and compenfations, and for every other 
part of the detail, you will be fo indulgent as to 
give me credit for the prefent. 

The revenue to be obtained from the fale of the 
foreft lands and rights, will not be fo confiderable, 
I believe, as many people have imagined ; and I 
conceive it would be unwife to fcrew it up to the 
utmoft, or even to fuffer bidders to inhance, ac 
cording to their eagernefs, the purchafe of objects, 
wherein the expence of that purchafe may weaken 
the capital to be employed in their cultivation. 
This, I am well aware, might give room for par 
tiality in the difpofal. In my opinion it would 
be the lefler evil of the two. But I really con 
ceive, that a rule of fair preference might be eftab- 
lifhed, which would take away all fort of unjuft 
and corrupt partiality. The principal revenue 
which I propofe to draw from thefe uncultivated 
waftes, is to fpring from the improvement and 
VOL. III. T population 
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population of the kingdom ; which never can 
happen, without producing an improvement more 
advantageous to the revenues of the crown, than 
the rents of the beft landed eftate which it can 
hold. I believe, Sir, it will hardly be neceffary 
for me to add, that in this fale I naturally except 
all the houfes, gardens, and parks, belonging to 
the crown, and fuch one for eft as ihall be chofen 
by his majefty, as beft accommodated to his plea- 
fur es. 

By means of this part of the reform, will foil 
the expeniive office of furvepr general, with all 
the influence that attends it. By this will fall tivo 
chief juftices in Eyre, with all their train of depen 
dents. You need be under no apprehenfion, Sir, 
that your office is to be touched in its emoluments ; 
they are yours by law ; and they are but a mode 
rate part of the compenfation which is given to 
you for the ability with which you execute an of 
fice of quite another fort of importance ; it is far 
from over-paying your diligence ; or more than 
fufficient for fuftaining the high rank you ftand 
in, as the firft gentleman of England, As to the 
duties of yo-uv chief jufticemip, they are very dif 
ferent from thofe for which you have received 
the office. Your dignity is too high for a jurif- 
diclion Over wild beafts ; and your learning and 
talents too valuable to be wafted as chief juftice 
of a defert. I cannot reconcile it to myfelf, that 

you&gt; 
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you, Sir, fhould be fhick up as an ufelefs piece of 
antiquity. 

I have now difpofed of the unprofitable landed 
eftates of the crown, and thrown them into the 
mafs of private property ; by which they will 
come, through the courfe of circulation, and 
through the political fecretions of the {late, into 
our better underftood and better ordered reve 
nues. 

I come next to the great fupreme body of the 
civil government itfelf. I approach it with that 
awe and reverence with which a young phyfician 
approaches to the cure of the diforders of his pa 
rent. Diforders, Sir, and infirmities, there are 
fuch diforders, that all attempts towards method, 
prudence, and frugality, will be perfectly vain, 
whilft a fyftem. of confulion remains, which is not 
only alien, but adverfe to all ceconomy ; a fyftem, 
which is not only prodigal in its very eflence, but 
caufes every thing elfe which belongs to it to be 
prodigally conducted. 

It is impoffible, Sir, for any perfon to be an 
ceconomift where no order in payments is eftab- 
liflied ; it is impoffible for a man to be an cecono- 
inift, who is not able to take a comparative view 
of his means, and of his expences, for the year 
which lies before him ; it is impoffible for a man 
to be an ceconomift, under whom various officers 
in their feveral departments may f A 3cnd 5 even 
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juft what they pleafe, and often with an emula 
tion of expence, as contributing to the importance, 
if not profit, of their feveral departments. Thus 
much is certain ; that neither the prefent, nor any 
other firfl lord of the treafury, has been ever able 
to take a furvey, or to make even a tolerable guefs, 
of the expences of government for any one year ; 
fo as to enable him with the leaft degree of cer 
tainty, or even probability, to bring his affairs 
within compafs. Whatever fcheme may be form 
ed upon them, muft be made on a calculation of 
chances. As things are circumftanced, the firft 
lord of the treafury cannot make an eftimate. I 
am fure I ferve the king, and I am fure I affift ad- 
minift ration, by putting ceconomy at leaft in their 
power. We muft clafs ferinccs ; we muft (as far 
as their nature admits) appropriate funds; or every 
thing, however reformed, will fall again into the 
old confufion. 

Coming upon this ground of the civil lift, the 
lirft thing in dignity and charge that attracts our 
notice, is the royal houfehold. This eltablifhment, 
in my opinion, is exceedingly abuiive in its con- 
ftitution. It is formed upon manners and cuftoms 
that have long fince expired. In the firft place, it 
is formed, in many refpects, upon feudal principles. 
In the feudal times, it was not uncommon, even 
among fubjecls, for the loweft offices to be held by 
confiderable perfons ; perfons as unlit by their in 
capacity, 
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capacity, as improper from their rank, to occupy 
fuch employments. They were held by patent, 
fometimes for life, and fometimes by inheritance. 
If my memory does not deceive me, a perfon of 
no flight confideration held the office of patent 
hereditary cook to an earl of Warwick The earl 
of Warwick s foups, I fear, were not the better for 
the dignity of his kitchen. I think it was an earl 
of Gloucefter, who officiated as fteward of the 
houfehold to the archbifhops of Canterbury. In- 
ftances of the fame kind may in fome degree be 
found in the Northumberland houfe-book, and 
other family records. There was fome reafon in 
ancient neceffities, for thefe ancient cuftoms. Pro 
tection was wanted; and the domeftick tie, though 
not the higheft, was the clofeft. 

The king s houfehold has not only feveral ftrong 
traces of this feudality^ but it is formed alfo upon 
the principles of a body corporate ; it has its own 
magift rates, courts^ and by-laws. This might be 
neceffary in the ancient times, in order to have a 
government within itfclf, capable of regulating the 
vaft and often unruly multitude which compofed 
and attended it. This was the origin of the an 
cient court called the Green Cloth compofed of 
the marfhal, treafurer, and other great officers of 
the houfehold, with certain clerks. The rich fub- 
jec~ts of the kingdom, who had formerly the fame 
tilablifhments (only on a reduced fcale) havefince 
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altered their ceconomy ; and turned the courfe of 
their expence from the maintenance of vaft eftab- 
limments within their walls, to the employment 
of a great variety of independent trades abroad. 
Their influence is leflened ; but a mode of accom 
modation, and a ftyle of fplendour, fuited to the 
manners of the times, has been increafed. Roy 
alty itfelf has infcnfibly followed ; and the royal 
houfehold has been carried away by the refiftlefs 
tide of manners : but with this very material dif 
ference ; private men have got rid~ of the eftab- 
lifhments along with the reafons of them; where 
as the royal houfehold has loft all that was ftately 
and venerable in the antique manners, without re 
trenching any thing of the cumbrous charge of a 
.Gothick eftablifhment. It is flirunk into the po- 
lifhed littlenefs of modern elegance and perfonal 
accommodation ; it has evaporated from the grofs 
concrete, into an effence and rectified fpirit of ex- 
pence, where you have tuns of ancient pomp in a 
vial of modern luxury. 

But when the reaibn of old eftablifhments is 
gone, it is abfurd to preferve nothing but the bur 
then of them. This is fuperftitioufly to embalm 
a carcafs not worth an ounce of the gums that are 
ufed to preferve it. It is to burn precious oils in 
the tomb ; it is to offer meat and drink to the 
dead, not fo much an honour to the deceafed, as 
i difgrace to the furvivors. Our palaces are vaft 

inhospitable 
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inhofpitable halls. There the bleak winds, there 
" Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argeftes 
" loud," howling through the vacant lobbies, and 
clattering the doors of deferted guard-rooms, ap 
pal the imagination, and conjure up the grim 
fpeftres of departed tyrants the Saxon, the Nor 
man, arid the Dane ; the ftern Edwards and fierce 
Henries who ftalk from defolation to defolation, 
through the dreary vacuity, and melancholy fuc- 
ceflion of chill and comfortlefs chambers. When 
this tumult fubiides, a dead, and ftill more fright 
ful iilence would reign in this defert, if every now 
and then the tacking of hammers did not an 
nounce, that thofe conftant attendants upon all 
courts in all ages, Jobs, were ftill alive j for whofe 
fake alone it is, that any trace of ancient grandeur 
is fuffered to remain. Thefe palaces are a true 
emblem of fome governments ; the inhabitants 
are decayed, but the governours and magiftrates 
ilill flourim. They put me in mind of Old Santm, 
where the reprefentatives, more in number than 
the conftituents, only ferve to inform us, that this 
was once a place of trade, and founding with " the 
" bufy hum of men," though now you can only 
trace the ftreets by the colour of the corn ; and 
its fole manufacture is in members of parliament. 

Thefe old eftablifhmcnts were formed alfo on a 
third principle, ftill more advcrfe to the living 
ceconomy of the age. They were formed, Sir, 
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on the principle of purveyance, and receipt in kind* 
In former days, when the houfehold was vaft, and 
the fupply fcanty and precarious, the royal pur 
veyors, fallying forth from under the Gothick 
portcullis, to purchafe provifion with power and 
prerogative, inftead of money, brought home the 
plunder of a hundred markets, and all that could 
be feized from a flying and hiding country, and 
depolited their fpoil in a hundred caverns, with 
each its keeper. There, every commodity, re 
ceived in its raweft condition, went through all 
the procefs which fitted it for ufe. This incon 
venient receipt produced an ceconomy fuitcd only 
to itfelf. It multiplied offices beyond all meafure; 
buttery, pantry, and all that rabble of places, 
which, though profitable to the holders, and ex- 
penfive to the ftate, are almoft too mean to men 
tion. 

All this might be, and I believe was, neceffary 
at firft ; for it is remarkable, that purveyance, after 
its regulation had been the fubjecT: of a long line 
of ftatutes (not fewer, I think, than twenty-fix) 
was wholly taken away by the twelfth of Charles 
the Second ; yet in the next year of the fame 
reign, it was found neceflary to revive it by a fpe- 
cial act of parliament, for the fake of the king s 
journies. This, Sir, is curious ; and what would 
hardly be expected in fo reduced a court as that 
of Charles the Second, and fo improved t a country 

as 
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as England might then be thought. But fo it was. 
Jn our time, one well filled and well covered ftao:e- 

o 

coach requires more accommodation than a royal 
progrefs ; and every diftrict, at an hour s warning, 
can fupply an army. 

I do not fay, Sir, that all thefe eftablimments, 
whofe principle is gone, have been fyftematically 
kept up for influence folely: negleft had its mare. 
But this I am fure of, that a coniideration of in 
fluence has hindered any one from attempting to 
pull them down. For the purpofes of influence, 
and for thofe purpofes only, are retained half at 
leall of the houfehold eflablifliments. No revenue, 
no not a royal revenue, can exilt under the accu 
mulated charge of ancient eflablifhment, modern 
luxury, and parliamentary political corruption. 

If therefore we aim at regulating this houfehold, 
the queftion will be, whether we ought to cecono- 
mize by detail, or by principle? The example we 
have had of the fuccefs of an attempt to cecono- 
mize by detail, and under eftablifhments adverfe 
to the attempt, may tend to decide this queftion. 

At the beginning of his majefty s reign, lord 
Talbot came to the adminiftration of a great de 
partment in the houfehold. I believe no man ever 
entered into his majefty s fervice, or into the fer- 
vice of any prince, with a more clear integrity, or 
with more zeal and affection for the intereft of his 
mafter j and I muft add, with abilities for a ilill 

higher 
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higher fervice. QEconomy was then announced 
as a maxim of the reign. This noble lord, there 
fore, made feveral attempts towards a reform. In 
the year 1777, when the king s civil lift debts 
came laft to be paid, he explained very fully the 
fuccefs of his undertaking. He told the houfe of 
lords, that he had attempted to reduce the charges 
of the king s tables, and his kitchen. The thing, 
Sir, was not below him. He knew that there is 
nothing interefting in the concerns of men, whom 
we love and honour, that is beneath our attention. 
" Love," fays one of our old poets, " efteems 
no office mean ;" and with ftill more fpirit, " en 
tire affection icornetli nicer hands." Frugality, 
Sir, is founded on the principle, that all riches 
have limits. A royal houfehold, grown enormous, 
even in the mcaneit departments, may weaken and 
perhaps deftroy all energy in the higheit offices of 
the ftate. The gorging a royal kitchen may ftint 
and famiih the negotiations of a kingdom. There 
fore the object was worthy of his, was worthy of 
any man s attention. 

In confequence of this noble lord s refolution, 
(as he told the other houfe) he reduced feveral 
tables, and put the perfons entitled to them upon 
board wages, much to their own fatisfaclion. 
But unluckily, fubfequent duties requiring con- 
iiant attendance, it was not poflible to prevent 
their being fed where they wen? employed and 

thus 
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thus this firft flep towards ceconomy doubled the 
expence. 

There was another difafter far more doleful than 
this. I fhall ftate it, as the caufe of that misfor- 
tune lies at the bottom of almoft all our prodiga 
lity. Lord Talbot attempted to reform the kit 
chen ; but fuch, as he well obferved, is the confe- 
quence of having duty done by one perfon, whilft 
another enjoys the emoluments, that he found 
himfelf fruftrated in all his defigns. On that rock 
his whole adventure fplit His whole fcheme of 
ceconomy was darned to pieces ; his department 
became more expenfive than ever ; the civil lift 
debt accumulated Why ? It was truly from a 
caufe, which, though perfectly adequate to the ef 
fect, one would not have inftantly gucficd ; It 
was bccaufe the turnfpit in the king s kitchen icas a 
member of parliament.* The king s domeitick fer- 
vants were all undone ; his tradefmen remained 
unpaid, and became bankrupt bccaufe the turnfpit 
of the kings kitchen was a member of parliament. His 
majefty s {lumbers were interrupted, his pillow 
was {luffed with thorns, and his peace of mind 
entirely broken becaufe the kings turnfpit was a 
member of parliament. The judges were unpaid ; 
the juftice of the kingdom bent and gave way ; 

* Vide lord Talbot s fpeech in Almon s Parliamentary Re- 
gifter, vol. vii. p. 79, of the proceedings of the lords. 
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the foreign minifters remained inactive and un 
provided; the fyftem of Europe was difiblved ; 
the chain of our alliances was broken ; all the 
wheels of government at home and abroad were 
flopped becavfe the kings turnfpit was a member of 
parliament. 

Such, Sir, was the fituation of affairs, and fuch 
the caufe of that fituation, when his majefty came 
a fecond time to parliament, to defire the payment 
of thofe debts which the employment of its mem 
bers in various offices, viiible and invifible, had 
occafioned. I believe that a like fate will attend 
every attempt at ceconomy by detail, under fimi- 
lar circumftances, and in every department. A 
complex operofe office of account and control, is, 
in itfelf, and even if members of parliament had 
nothing to do with it, the moft prodigal of all 
things. The moft audacious robberies, or the moft 
i ubtle frauds, would never venture upon fuch a 
wafte, as an over-careful, detailed guard againft 
them will infallibly produce. In our eftablifh- 
ments, we frequently fee an office of account, of 
an hundred pounds a year expence, and another 
office of an equal expence, to control that office, 
and the whole upon a matter that is not worth 
twenty millings. 

To avoid, therefore, this minute care which 
produces the confequences of the rnoft exteniive 
neglect, and to oblige members of parliament to 

attend 
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attend to publick cares, and not to the ferviie of 
fices of domeftick management, I propofe, Sir, to 
(Economize by principle r , that is, I propofe to put af 
fairs into that train which experience points out 
as the moft effectual, from the nature of things, 
and from the conftitution of the human mind. 
In all dealings where it is poilible, the principles 
of radical oeconomy prefcribe three things ; firft, 
undertaking by the great ; fecondly, engaging 
with perfons of fkill in the fubject matter; thirdly, 
engaging with thofe who mall have an immediate 
and direct intereft in the proper execution of the 
bufinefs. 

To avoid frittering and crumbling down the 
attention by a blind unfyftematick obfervance of 
every trifle, it has ever been found the bell way 
to do all things which are great in the total 
amount, and minute in the component parts, by 
a general contract. The principles of trade have 
fo pervaded every fpecies of dealing, from the 
higheft to the lovveft objects ; all tranfactions are 
got fo much into fyftem, that we may, at a mo 
ment s warning, and to a farthing value, be in 
formed at what rate any fervice may be fupplied. 
No dealing is exempt from the poffibility of fraud. 
But by a contract on a matter certain, you have 
this advantage you are fure to know the utmoft 
extent of the fraud to which you are fubjecl. By 
a contract with a perfon in bis own trade, you are 

fure 
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fure you fhall not fuffer by want ofjklll. By zftort 
contract you are fure of making it the intereft of 
the contractor to exert that fkill for the fatisfac- 
tion of his employers. 

I mean to derogate nothing from the diligence 
or integrity of the prefent, or of any former board 
of green-cloth. But what fkill can members of 
parliament obtain in that low kind of province ? 
What pleafure can they have in the execution of 
that kind of duty? And if they mould neglect it, 
how does it affect their intereft, when we know 
that it is their vote in parliament, and not their 
diligence in cookery or catering, that recommends 
them to their office, or keeps them in it ? 

I therefore propofe, that the king s tables (to 
whatever number of tables, or covers to each, he 
iliall think proper to command) mould be clafled 
by the fteward of the houfehold, and mould be 
contracted for, according to their rank, by the 
head or cover ; that the eftimate and circum- 
ftance of the contract mould be carried to the trea- 
fury to be approved ; and that its faithful and 
fatisfactory performance mould be reported there 
previous to any payment ; that there, and there 
only, fliould the payment be made. I propofe, 
that men mould be contracted with only in then- 
proper trade ; and that no member of parliament 
ihould be capable of fuch contract. By this plan, 
almoft all the infinite offices under the lord fteward 
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may be fpared ; to the extreme fimplification, and 
to the far better execution of every one of his func 
tions. The king of Pruffia is fo ferved. He is a 
great and eminent (though indeed a very rare) 
inftance of the pofTibility of uniting in a mind of 
vigour and compafs, an attention to minute ob 
ject;,, with the largeft views, and the moft compli 
cated plans. His tables are ferved by contract, and 
by the head. Let me fay, that no prince can be 
amamed to imitate the king of Pruffia ; and par 
ticularly to learn in his fchool, when the problem 
is " The beft manner of reconciling the (late of a 
" court with the fupport of war ?" Other courts, 
I underftand, have followed him with effect, and 
to their fatisfaclion. 

The fame clue of principle leads us through the 
labyrinth of the other departments. What, Sir, is 
there in the office of the great wardrobe (which has 
the care of the king s furniture) that may not be 
executed by the lord chamberlain bimfelf? He has 
an honourable appointment; he has time fufficient 
to attend to the duty ; and he has the vice cham 
berlain to affift him. Why mould not he deal alfo 
by contracl:, for all things belonging to this office, 
and carry his- eftimatcs firft, and his report of the 
execution in its proper time, for payment, directly 
to the board of treaiury itfelf ? By a fimple ope 
ration (containing in it a treble control) the ex- 
pences of a department, which for naked walls, or 

walls 
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walls hung with cobwebs, has in a few years coil 
the crown 1 50,0007. may at length hope for regu 
lation. But, Sir, the office and its bufinefs are at 
variance. As it {lands, it ferves not to furnifh the 
palace with its hangings, but the parliament with 
its dependent members. 

To what end, Sir, does the office of removing 
wardrobe ferve at all ? Why mould a jewel office 
exift for the fole purpofe of taxing the king s gifts 
of plate ? Its object falls naturally within the cham 
berlain s province; and ought to be under his care 
and infpection without any fee. Why mould an 
office of the robes exift, when that of groom of the 
Jlole is a linecure, and that this is a proper object 
of his department ? 

All thefe incumbrances, which are themfelves 
nuifances, produce other incumbrances, and other 
nuifances. For the payment of thefe ufelefs eftab- 
liQiments, there are no lefs than three ufelefs trea- 
furers ; two to hold a purfe, and one to play with 
a ftick. The treafurer of the houfehold is a mere 
name. The cofferer, and the treafurer of the cham 
ber receive and pay great fums, which it is not at 
all neceffary they mould either receive or pay. All 
the proper officers, fervants, and tradefmen, may 
be inrolled in their feveral departments, and paid 
in proper claffes and times with great fimplicity 
and order, at the exchequer, and by direction from 
the treafury. 

The 
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The board of works, which in the feven years pre- 
ceeding 1777, has coft towards 400,000!.;* and 
(if I recollect rightly) has not coft lefs in propor 
tion from the beginning of the reign, is under the 
very fame defcription of all the other ill-contrived 
eftablifhments, and calls for the very lame reform. 
We are to feek for the vifible figns of all this ex- 
pence. For all this expence, we do not fee a build 
ing of the fize and importance of a pigeon-houfe. 
Buckingham-houfe was reprifed by a bargain with 
the publick for one hundred thoufand pounds ; 
and the fmall houfe at Windfor has been, if I mi 
take not, undertaken lince that account was brought 
before us. The good works of that board of works, 
are as carefully concealed as other good works 
ought to be ; they are perfectly invisible. But 
though it is the perfection of charity to be con 
cealed, it is, Sir, the property and glory of magni 
ficence, to appear and ftand forward to the eye. 

That board, which ought to be a concern of 
builders, and fuch like, and of none elfe, is turned 
into a junto of members of parliament. That 
office too has a treafury, and a pay matter of its 
own ; and left the arduous affairs of that impor 
tant exchequer mould be too fatiguing, that pay- 
mafter has a deputy to partake his profits, and re 
lieve his cares. I do not believe, that either now 
or in former times, the chief managers of that 

* More exactly 378,616!. los. ifd. 
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board have made any profit of its abiafe. It is, 
however, no good reafon that an abufive eflablifh- 
ment fhould fubfift, becaufe it is of as little private 
as of publick advantage. But this eftabliftiment 
has the grand radical fault, the original fin, that 
pervades and perverts all our eftablilhments ; the 
apparatus is not fitted to the object, nor the work 
men to the work. Expences are incurred on the 
private opinion of an inferiour eftablifhment, with 
out confulting the principal ; who can alone deter 
mine the proportion which it ought to bear to the 
other eftabliftiments of the ftate, in the order of 
their relative importance. 

I propofe, therefore, along with the reft, to pull 
down this whole ill-contrived fcaffolding, which 
obftruch, rather than forwards our publick works ; 
to take away its treafury ; to put the whole into 
the hands of a real builder, who mail not be a 
member of parliament ; and to oblige him by a pre 
vious eftimate and final payment, to appear twice 
at the treafury before the publick can be loaded. 
The king s gardens are to come under a fimilar 
regulation. 

The mint, though not a department of the houfe- 
hold, has the fame vices. It is a great expence to 
the nation, chiefly for the fake of members of par 
liament. It has its officers of parade and dignity. 
It has its treafury too. It is a fort of corporate 
body j and formerly was a body of great impor 
tance ; 
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tance; as much fo on the then fcale of things, and 
the then order of bufinefs, as the bank is at this 
day. It was the great centre of money tranfactions 
and remittances for our own, and for other nations; 
until king Charles the Firft, among other arbitrary 
projects, dictated by defpotick neceffity, made it 
withhold the money that lay there for remittance. 
That blow (and happily too) Lhc mint never re 
covered. Now it is no bank ; no remittance-mop. 
The mint, Sir, is a manufa&ure, and it is nothing 
elfe; and it ought to be undertaken upon the prin 
ciples of a manufacture ; that is, for the bed and 
cheapeft execution, by a contract upon proper fe- 
curities, and under proper regulations. 

The artillery is a far greater object ; it is a mili 
tary concern ; but having an affinity and kindred 
in its defects with the eftablimments I am now 
fpeaking of, I think it beft to fpeak of it along 
with them. It is, I conceive, an eftabliihment not 
well fuited to its martial, though exceedingly well 
calculated for its parliamentary purpofes. Here 
there is a treafury, as in all the other inferiour de 
partments of government. Here the military is 
fubordinate to the civil, and the naval confounded 
with the land fervice. The object indeed is much 
the fame in both. But when the detail is examined, 
it will be found that they had better be feparated. 
For a reform of this office, I propofe to rcftore 
things to what (all confiderations taken together) 
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is their natural order ; to reftore them to their juti 
proportion, and to their juft diftribution. 1 pro- 
pofe, in this military concern, to render the civil 
iubordinate to the military ; and this will annihi 
late the greateft part of the expence, and all the 
influence belonging to the office. I propofe to fend 
the military branch to the army, and the naval to 
the admiralty : ancTi intend to perfect and accom- 
plifh the whole detail (where it becomes too mi 
nute and complicated for legiflature, and requires 
exact, official, military, and mechanical know 
ledge) by a commiffion of competent officers in 
both departments. I propofe to execute by con 
tract, what by contract can be executed ; and to 
bring, as much as poflible, all eftimates to be pre- 
vioufly approved, and finally to be paid by the 
treamry. 

Thus, by following the courfe of nature, and 
not the purpofes of politicks, or the accumulated 
patchwork of occafional accommodation, this vaft 
expenfive department may be methodized ; its fer- 
vice proportioned to its neceffities, and its pay 
ments fubjected to the infpection of the fuperiour 
minifter of finance ; who is to judge of it on the 
refult of the total collective exigencies of the ftate. 
This laft is a reigning principle through my whole 
plan ; and it is a principle which I hope may here 
after be applied to other plans. 

By thefe regulations taken together befides 

the 
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the three fubordinate treafuries in the lefler prin 
cipalities, five other fubordinate treafuries are fup- 
prefled. There is taken away the whole eftablijh- 
ment of detail in the houfehold ; the treafurer; the 
comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly necefiary 
where there is no treafurer) the cofferer of the hoitfe- 
hold\ the treafurer of the chamber; the majier of 

the houfehold , the whole board of green cloth ; 

and a vaft number of fubordinate offices in the de 
partment of the Jleward of the houfehold ; the 
whole eftablimment of the great wardrobe ; the 
removing wardrobe, the jewel office, the robes ; 
the board of works ; almoft the whole charge of 
the civil branch of the board of ordnance are taken 
away. All thefe arrangements together will be 
found to relieve the nation from a vaft weight of 
influence, without diftreffing, but rather by for 
warding every publick fervice. When fomething 
of this kind is done, then the publick may begin 
to breathe. Under other governments, a queftion 
of expence is only a queftion of oeconomy, and it 
is nothing more ; with us in every queftion of 
expence, there is always a mixture of conftitutional 
confiderations. 

It is, Sir, becaufe I wi(h to keep this bufinefs of 
fubordinate treafuries as much as I can together, 
that I brought the ordnance-office before you, though 
it is properly a military department. For the fame 
rcafon I will now trouble you with my thoughts and 
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propofitions upon two of the greateft under treafu- 
ries, I mean the office of paymafter of the land forces, 
or treafurer of the army ; and that of the treafurer 
of the navy. The former of thefe has long been a 
great object of publick fufpicion and uneafmefs. 
Envy too has had its mare in the obloquy which 
is caft upon this office. But I am fure that it has 
no ihare at all in the reflections I mail make upon 
it, or in the reformations that I mall propofe. I 
do not grudge to the honourable gentleman who 
at prefent holds the office, any of the effects of his 
talents, his merit or his fortune. He is refpecta- 
ble in all thefe particulars. I follow the conftitu- 
tion of the office without perfecuting its holder. 
It is necefiary in all matters of publick complaint, 
where men frequently feel right and argue wrong, 
to feparate prejudice from reafon ; and to be very 
fure, in attempting the redrefs of a grievance, that 
we hit upon its real feat, and its true nature. 
Where there is an abufe in office, the firft thing 
that occurs in heat is to cenfure the officer. Our 
natural difpofition leads all our inquiries rather to 
perfons than to things. But this prejudice is to 
be corrected by maturer thinking. 

Sir, the profits of the pay-office (as an office) are 
not too great, in my opinion, for its duties, and 
for the rank of the perfon who has generally held 
it. He has been generally a perfon of the higheft 
rank j that is to fay, a perfon of eminence and con- 

fideration 
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^deration in this houfe. The great and the invi 
dious profits of the pay-office are from the bank 
that is held in it. According to the prefent courfe 
of the office, and according to the prefent mode of 
accounting there, this bank muft neceflarily exift 
fomewhere. Money is a productive thing ; and 
when the ufual time of its demand can be tolera 
bly calculated, it may, with prudence, be fafely 
laid out to the profit of the holder. It is on this 
calculation that the bufinefs of banking proceeds. 
But no profit can be derived from the ufe of 
money, which does not make it the intereft of the 
holder to delay his account. The procefs of the 
exchequer colludes with this intereft. Is this col- 
lufion from its want of rigour and ftriclneis, and 
great regularity of form ? The reverfe is true. 
They have in the exchequer brought rigour and 
formalifm to their ultimate perfection. The pro 
cefs againft accountants is fo rigorous, and in a 
manner fo unjuft, that correctives muft, from 
time to time, be applied to it. Thefe correctives 
being difcretionary, upon the cafe, and generally 
remitted by the barons to the lords of the treafury, 
as the beft judges of the reafons for refpite, hear 
ings are had ; delays are produced ; and thus the 
extreme of rigour in office (as ufual in all human 
affairs) leads to the extreme of laxity. What with 
the interefted delay of the officer ; the ill-conceived 
cxaclnefs of the court ; the applications for difpen- 
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fations from that exadnefs ; the revival of rigor 
ous procefs, after the expiration of the time ; and 
the new rigours producing new applications, and 
new enlargements of time, fuch delays happen in 
the publick accounts, that they can fcarcely ever 
be clofed. 

Befides, Sir, they have a rule in the exchequer, 
which, I believe, they have founded upon a very 
ancient ftatute, that of the 5ift of Henry III. by 
which it is provided, " That when a fheriff or bai- 
" liffhath began his account, none other lhall be 
" received to account until he that was firft ap- 
" pointed hath clearly accounted, and that the / 
" fum has been received*." Whether this claufc 
of that ftatute be the ground of that abfurd prac 
tice, I am not quite able to afcertain. But it has 
very generally prevailed, though I am told that of 
late they have began to relax from it. In confe- 
quence of forms adverfe to fubftantial account, we 
have a long fucceflion of paymafters and their re- 
prefentatives, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfectly ready to do fo. 

As the extent of our wars has fcattered the ac 
countants under the paymafter into every part of 
the globe, the grand and fure paymafter, Death, 
in all his fhapes, calls thefe accountants to another 

* Et quant vilcount ou bailiff ait commence de accompter, 
nul autre ne feit refceu de acconter tanque le primer qe foit affis 
eit pcraccompte, et que la fomme foit refceu, Stat. 5. ann. 
dom. 1266. 
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reckoning. Death, indeed, domineers over every 
thing, but the forms of the exchequer. Over thefe 
he has no power. They are impaflive and im 
mortal. The audit of the exchequer, more fevere 
than the audit to which the accountants are gone, 
demands proofs which in the nature of things are 
difficult, ibmetimes impoilible to be had. In this 
refpecl too, rigour, as ufual, defeats itfelf. Then, 
the exchequer never gives a particular receipt, or 
clears a man of his account, as far as it goes. A 
final acquittance, (or a quietus, as they term it) 
is fcarcely ever to be obtained. Terrours and 
ghofts of unlaid accountants, haunt the houfes 
of their children from generation to generation. 
Families, in the courfe of fucceffion, fall into mi 
norities ; the inheritance comes into the hands of 
females ; and very perplexed affairs are often deli 
vered over into the hands of negligent guardians 
and faithlefs ilewards. So that the demand re 
mains, when the advantage of the money is gone, 
if ever any advantage at all has been made of it. 
This is a caufe of infinite diftrefs to families; and 
becomes a fource of influence to an extent, that can 
fcarcely be imagined, but by thofe who have taken 
fome pains to trace it. The mildnefs of govern 
ment in the employment of ufelefs and dangerous 
powers, furniflies no reafon for their continuance. 
As things ftand, can you in juftice (except per 
haps in that over-perfect kind of juftice which has 
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obtained, by its merits, the title of the oppofite 
vice*) infift that any man mould, by the courfe 
of his office, keep a bank from whence he is to de 
rive no advantage? That man mould be fubject 
to demands below, and be in a manner refufed an 
acquittance above; that he mould tranfmit an ori 
ginal fin, and inheritance of vexation to his pof- 
terity, without a power of compenfating himfelf 
in fome way or other, for fo perilous a fituation ? 
We know, that if the paymafter mould deny him 
felf the advantages of his bank, the publick, as 
things Hand, is not the richer for it by a fingle 
milling, This I thought it neceflary to fay, as to 
the offenfive magnitude of the profits of this office; 
that we may proceed in reformation, on the prin 
ciples of reafon, and not on the feelings of envy. 

The treafurer of the navy is, mutatis mutandis, 
in the fame circumftances. Indeed all accountants 
are. Inftead of the prefent mode, which is trou- 
blefome to the officer and unprofitable to the pub- 
lick, I propofe to fubftitute fomcthing more effec 
tual than rigour, which is the worft exactor in the 
world. I mean to remove the very temptations 
to delay; to facilitate the account ; and to tranf- 
fer this bank, now of private emolument, to the 
publick. The crown will fuffer no wrong at leaft 
from the pay-offices; and its terrours will no longer 
reign over the families of thofe who hold, or have 

* Summum jus fumma injuria. 
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laeld them. I propofe that thefe offices fhould be 
no longer banks or ireafuries^ but mere offices of ad- 
miniftration. I propofe, firft, that the prefent pay- 
inafter and the treafurer of the navy, fhould carry 
into the exchequer, the whole body of the vouchers 
for what they have paid over to the deputy paymaf- 
ters, to regimental agents, or to any of thofe to 
whom they have and ought to have paid money. 
I propofe that thofe vouchers fliall be admitted as 
actual payments in their accounts ; and that the 
perfons to whom the money has been paid, {hall 
then ftand charged in the exchequer in their place. 
After this procefs, they mail be debited or charged 
for nothing but the money-balance that remains in 
their hands. 

I am confcious, Sir, that if this balance (which 
they could not expect to be fo fuddenly demanded 
by any ufual procefs of the exchequer) ihould now 
be exacted all at once, not only their ruin, but a 
ruin of others to an extent which I do not like to 
think of, but which I can well conceive, and which 
you may well conceive, might be the confequence. 
I told you, Sir, when I promifed before the holy- 
days to bring in this plan, that I never would fuf- 
fer any man or defcription of men, to fuffer from 
errours that naturally have grown out of the abu- 
five conftitution of thofe offices which I propofe to 
regulate. If I cannot reform with equity, I will 
not reform at all. 

For 
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For the regulation of paft accounts, I flvall there 
fore propofe fuch a mode, as men, temperate and 
prudent, make ufe of in the management of their 
private affairs, when their accounts are various, 
perplexed, and of long {landing. I would there 
fore, after their example, divide the publick debts 
into three forts; good; bad; and doubtful. In 
looking over the publick accounts, I mould never 
dream of the blind mode of the exchequer, which 
regards things in the abftract, and knows no dif 
ference in the quality of its debts, or the circum- 
ilances of its debtors. By this means, it fatigues 
itfelf ; it vexes others ; it often crufhes the poor ; it 
lets efcape the rich ; or in a fit of mercy or careleff- 
nefs, declines all means of recovering its juft de 
mands. Content with the eternity of its claims, 
it enjoys its epicurean divinity with epicurean lan 
guor. But it is proper that all forts of accounts 
fhould be clofed fome time or other by payment; 
by compolition ; or by oblivion. Expedit reipub- 
licce ut fit finis litlwn. Conftantly taking along with 
me, that an extreme rigour is fure to arm every 
thing againft it, and at length to relax into a fu- 
pine negled, I propofe, Sir, that even the beft, 
foundeft, and the moft recent debts, fhould be put 
into inftalments, for the mutual benefit of the ac 
countant and the publick. 

In proportion, however, as I am tender of the 
paft, I would be provident of the future. All 

money 
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money that was formerly imprefted to the two 
great pay-offices, I would have imprefted in future 
to the bank of England. Thefe offices mould in fu 
ture, receive no more than cam fuflicient for fmall 
payments. Their other payments ought to be 
made by drafts on the bank expreflmg the fervice. 
A checque account from both offices, of drafts and 
receipts, mould be annually made up in the exche 
quer, charging the bank in the account, with the 
cam-balance, but not demanding the payment 
until there is an order from the treafury, in con- 
fequence of a vote of parliament. 

As I did not, Sir, deny to the paymafter the 
natural profits of the bank that was in his hands, 
fo neither would I to the bank of England. A 
{hare of that profit might be derived to the publick 
in various ways. My favourite mode is this ; 
that, in compenfation for the ufe of this money, 
the bank may take upon themfelves, firft the charge 
cf the mint ; to which they are already, by their 
charter, obliged to bring in a great deal of bullion 
annually to be coined. 

In the next place, I mean that they mould take 
upon themfelves the charge of remittances to our 
troops abroad. This is a fpecies of dealing from 
which, by the fame charter, they are not debarred. 
One and a quarter per cent, will be faved inftantly 
thereby to the publick, on very large fums of money. 
This will be at once a matter of ceconomy, and a 

confiderable 
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confiderable reduction of influence, by taking away 
a private contract of an expenfive nature. If the 
bank, which is a great corporation, and of courfe 
receives the leaft profits from the money in their 
cuftody, mould of itfelf refufe, or be perfuaded to 
refufe this offer upon thofe terms, I can fpeak with 
fome confidence, that one at leaft, if not both parts 
of the condition would be received, and gratefully 
received, by feveral bankers of eminence. There 
is no banker who will not be at leaft as good fe- 
curity as any paymafter of the forces, or any trea- 
furer of the navy, that have ever been bankers to 
the publick : as rich at leaft as my lord Chatham, 
or my lord Holland, or either of the honourable 
gentlemen who now hold the offices, were at the 
time that they entered into them ; or as ever the 
whole eftablifhment of the mint has been at any 
period. 

Thefe, Sir, are the outlines of the plan I mean 
to follow, in fuppreffing thefe two large fubordi- 
nate treafuries. I now come to another fubordi- 
nate treafury ; I mean, that of the paymafter of 
the pen/ion s ; for which purpofe I re-enter the limits 
of the civil eftablifliment I departed from thofe 
limits in purfuit of a principle ; and following the 
fame game in its doubles, I am brought into thofe 
limits again. That treafury, and that office, I 
mean to take away ; and to transfer the payment 
of every name, mode, and denomination of pen- 

fions, 
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lions, to the exchequer. The prefent courfe of di- 
verfifying the fame object, can anfwer no good 
purpofe ; whatever its ufe may be to purpofes of 
another kind. There are alfo other lifts of pen- 
fions ; and I mean that they mould all be here 
after paid at one and the fame place. The whole 
of the new confolidated lift I mean to reduce to 
6o,ooo/. a year, which mm I intend it mall never 
exceed. I think that fum will fully anfwer as a 
reward for all real merit, and a provifion for all 
real publick charity that is ever like to be placed 
upon the lift. If any merit of an extraordinary 
nature mould emerge, before that reduction is 
completed, I have left it open for an addrefs of 
either houfe of parliament to provide for the cafe. 
To all other demands, it muft be anfwered, with 
regret but with firmnefs, " the publick is poor." 

I do not propofe, as I told you before Chrift- 
mas, to take away any penlion. 1 know, that the 
publick feem to call for a reduction of fuch of them 
as mall appear unmerited. As a cenforial act, and 
punilhment of an abufe, it might anfwer fome pur 
pofe. But this can make no part of my plan. I 
mean to proceed by bill ; and I cannot flop for 
fuch an inquiry. I know fome gentlemen may 
blame me. It is with great fubmiilion to better 
judgments that I recommend it to conlideration ; 
that a critical retrofpcclive examination of the 
pcnfion lift, upon the principle of merit, can never 
ferve for my bafis. It cannot anfwer, according 

to 
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to my plan, any effectual purpofe of ceconomy, or 
of future permanent reformation. The procefs 
in any way will be entangled and difficult ; and it 
will be infinitely flow: there is a danger that if 
we turn our line of march, now directed towards 
the grand object, into this more laborious than 
ufeful detail of operations, we fhall never arrive at 
our end. 

The king, Sir, has been by the conftitution ap 
pointed fole judge of the merit for which a pen- 
fion is to be given. We have a right undoubt 
edly, to canvafs this, as we have to canvafs every 
act of government. But there is a material dif 
ference between an office to be reformed, and a 
penfion taken away for demerit. In the former 
cafe, no charge is implied againfl the holder ; in 
the latter, his character is ilurred, as well as his 
lawful emolument affected. The former procefs 
is againft the thing ; the fecond againft the perfon. 
The penlioner certainly, if he pleafes, has a right 
to ftand on his own defence; to plead his poflef- 
fion ; and to bottom his title in the competency 
of the crown to give him what he holds. Pof- 
fefled, and on the defenfive as he is, he will not be 
obliged to prove his fpecial merit, in order to juf- 
tify the act of legal difcretion, now turned into his 
property, according to his tenure. The very aft, 
he will contend, is a legal prefumption, and an im 
plication of his merit. If this be fo, from the na 
tural force of all legal prefumption, he would put 

us 
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fcs to the difficult proof, that he has no merit at 
all. But other queflions would arife in the courfe 
of fuch an inquiry ; that is, qucftions of the merit 
when weighed againft the proportion of the re 
ward ; then the difficulty will be much greater. 

The difficulty will not, Sir, I am afraid, be 
much lefs, if we pafs to the perfon really guilty, 
in the queftion of an unmerited penfion ; the mi- 
nifter himfelf. I admit that when called to ac 
count for the execution of a truft, he might fairly 
be obliged to prove the affirmative ; and to ftate 
the merit for which the penlion is given ; though 
on the penfioner himfelf, fuch a procefs would be 
hard. If in this examination we proceed metho 
dically, and fo as to avoid all fufpicion of partia 
lity and prejudice, we muft take the penfions in 
order of time, or merely alphabetically. The very 
firft penfion to which we come, in either of thefe 
ways, may appear the moft grofsly unmerited of 
any. But the minifter may very poffibly mew, 
that he knows nothing of the putting on this pen 
fion that it was prior in time to his adminmra- 
tion that the minifter who laid it on, is dead ; 
and then we are thrown back upon the penfioner 
himfelf, and plunged into all our former difficul 
ties. Abufes, and grofs ones, I doubt not, would 
appear ; and to the correction of which I would 
readily give my hand j but, when I confider that 
penfions have not generally been affected by the 

VOL. III. X revolutions 
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revolutions of miniftry; as I know not where 
fuch inquiries would flop ; and as an abfence of 
merit is a negative and loofe thing, one might be 
led to derange the order of families, founded on 
the probable continuance of their kind of income. 
I might hurt children ; I might injure creditors. 
I really think it the more prudent courfe, not to 
follow the letter of the petitions. If we fix this 
mode of inquiry as a bafis, we mall, I fear, end, 
as parliament has often ended under fimilar cir- 
cumftances. There will be great delay ; much 
confufion ; much inequality in our proceedings. 
But what prefles me moft of all is this ; that 
though we mould ftrike off all the unmerited pen- 
fions, while the power of the crown remains un 
limited, the very fame undeferving perfons might 
afterwards return to the very fame lift : or if they 
did not, other perfons meriting as little as they do, 
might be put upon it to an undefmable amount. 
This I think is the pinch of the grievance. 

For thefe reafons, Sir, I am obliged to wave 
this mode of proceeding as any part of my plan. 
In a plan of reformation, it would be one of my 
maxims, that when I know of an eftablifhment, 
which may be fubfervient to ufeful purpofes, and 
which, at the fame time, from its difcretionary na 
ture, is liable to a very great perverfion from thofe 
purpofes, / would limit the quantity of tbe power that 
might be fo abufed. For I am fure, that in all fuch 
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vjafes, the rewards of merit will have very narrow 
bounds ; and that partial or corrupt favour will 
be infinite. This principle is not arbitrary ; but 
the limitation of the fpecifick quantity muft be fo 
in fome meafure. I therefore ftate 6o,ooo/. leav 
ing it open to the houfe to enlarge or contract 
the fum as they mail fee, on examination, that the 
difcretion I ufe is fcanty or liberal. The whole 
amount of the penlions of all denominations, which 
have been laid before us, amount, for a period of 
feven years, to confiderably more than 100,000!. 
a year. To what the other lifts amount, I know 
not. That will be feen hereafter. But from thofe 
that do appear, a faving will accrue to the publick, 
at one time or other, of 40,0 oo/. a year, and we 
had better in my opinion to let it fall in naturally, 
than to tear it crude and unripe from the ftalk.* 
There is a great deal of uneafinefs among the 
people, upon an article which I muft clafs under 
the head of penfions. I mean the great patent of 
fices in ibe exchequer. They are in reality and fub- 

* It was fuppofed by the lord advocate, in a fubfequent de 
bute, that Mr. Burke, becaufe he objected to an inquiry into 
the penfion lift l"or the purpofe of ccconomy and relief of the 
publick, would have it withheld from the judgment of parlia 
ment for all purpofes whatfoever. This learned gentleman cer 
tainly mifunderftood him. His plan fhews that he wilhed the 
whole lift to be eufily acceffible; and he knows that the publick 
eye is of itfelf a great guard againd abufe. 
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ilance no other than penfions, and in no other 
light mall I confider them. They are fmecures. 
They are always executed by deputy. The duty 
of the principal is as nothing. They differ how 
ever from the penfions on the lift, in fome parti 
culars. They are held for life. I think, with the 
publick, that the profits of thofe places are grown 
enormous ; the magnitude of thofe profits, and 
the nature of them, both call for reformation. 
The nature of their profits, which grow out of 
the publick diftrefs, is itfelf invidious and griev 
ous. But I fear that reform cannot be immediate. 
I find myfelf under a reftriction. Thefe places, and 
others of the fame kind, which are held for life, 
have been confidered as property. They have 
been given as a provifion for children ; they have 
been the fubjecl of family fettlements ; they have 
been the fecurity of creditors. What the law r re- 
fpecls fhall be facred to me. If the barriers of law 
mould be broken down, upon ideas of conve 
nience, even of publick convenience, we fhall have 
no longer any thing certain among us. If the dif- 
cretion of power is once let loofe upon property, 
we can be at no lofs to determine whofe pow r er, 
and what difcretion it is that will prevail at laft. 
It would be wife to attend upon the order of 
things ; and not to attempt to outrun the flow, 
but fmooth and even courfe of nature. There are 
occafions, I admit, of pubiick neceffity, fo vaft, fo 
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clear, fo evident, that they fuperfede all laws. 
Law being only made for the benefit of the com 
munity, cannot in any one of its parts refift a de 
mand which may comprehend the total of the 
publick intereft. To be fure, no law can fet itfelf 
up againft the caufe and reafon of all law. But 
fuch a cafe very rarely happens; and this moft cer 
tainly is not fuch a cafe. The mere time of the 
reform is bv no means worth the facriiice of a 

9 

principle of law. Individuals pafs like fhadows ; 
but the commonwealth is fixed and ftable. The 
difference, therefore, of to-day and to-morrow, 
which to private people is immenfe, to the ftate is 
nothing. At any rate, it is better, if poffible, to 
reconcile our ceconomy with our laws, than to fet 
them at variance ; a quarrel which in the end 
muft be deftructive to both. 

My idea, therefore, is to reduce thofe officers to 
fixed falaries, as the prefent lives and reverfions 
mall fucceffively fall. I mean, that the office of 
the great auditor (the auditor of the receipt) fhall 
be reduced to 3,ooo/. a year ; and the auditors of 
the impreft, and the reft of the principal officers, 
to fixed appointments of 1,5007. a year each. It 
will not be difficult to calculate the value of this 
fall of lives to the publick, when we mail have 
obtained a juft account of the preient income of 
thofe places; and we fhall obtain that account 

X 3 with 
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with great facility, if the prefent pofieflbrs are not 
alarmed with any apprehenlion of danger to their 
freehold office. 

I know too, that it will be demanded of me, 
how it comes, that fince I admit thefe offices to 
be no better than penfions, I chofe, after the prin 
ciple of law had been fatisfied, to retain them at 
all ? To this, Sir, I anfwer, that conceiving it to 
be a fundamental part of the conftitution of this 
country, and of the reafon of ftate in every coun 
try, that there muft be means of rewarding pub- 
lick fervice, thofe means will be incomplete, and 
indeed wholly insufficient for that purpofe, if there 
mould be no further reward for that fervice, than 
the daily wages it receives during the pleafure of 
the crown. 

Whoever ferioufly conliders the excellent argu 
ment of lord Somers, in the banker s cafe, will fee 
he bottoms himfelf upon the very fame maxim 
which I do ; and one of his principal grounds of 
doctrine for the alienability of the domain in Eng 
land,* contrary to the maxim of the law in France, 
he lays in the conftitutional policy of furniftiing a 
permanent reward to publick fervice ; of making 
that reward the origin of families ; and the foun 
dation of wealth as well as of honours. It is in- 

* Before the ftatute of queen Anne, which limited the aliena 
tion of land. 
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deed the only genuine unadulterated origin of no 
bility. It is a great principle in government j a 
principle at the very foundation of the whole 
ftruclure. The other judges who held the fame 
doclrine, went beyond lord Somers with regard 
to the remedy, which they thought was given by 
law againft the crown, upon the grant of penfions. 
Indeed no man knows, when he cuts off the in 
citements to a virtuous ambition, and the juft re 
wards of publick fcrvice, what infinite mifchief 
he may do his country, through all generations. 
Such faving to the publick may prove the worft 
mode of robbing it. The crown, which has in 
its hands the truft of the daily pay for national fer- 
vice, ought to have in its hands alfo the means for 
the repofe of publick labour, and the fixed fettle- 
ment of acknowledged merit. There is a time, 
when the weather-beaten veflels of the ftate ought 
to come into harbour. They muft at length have 
a retreat from the malice of rivals, from the per 
fidy of political friends, and the inconftancy of the 
people. Many of the perfons, who in all times 
have filled the great offices of ftate, have been 
younger brothers, who had originally little, if any 
fortune. Thefe offices do not furnifh the means 
of amaffmg wealth. There ought to be fome 
power in the crown of granting penfions out of 
the reach of its own caprices. An intail of depen 
dence is a bad reward of merit. 

X 4 I would. 
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I would, therefore, leave to the crown the pof- 
libility of conferring fome favours, which, whilft 
they are received as a reward, do not operate as 
corruption. When men receive obligations from 
the crown, through the pious hands of fathers, or 
of connections as venerable as the paternal, the 
dependences which arife from thence, are the ob 
ligations of gratitude, and not the fetters of fervi- 
lity. Such ties originate in virtue, and they pro 
mote it. They continue men in thofe habitudes 
of friendfhip, thofe political connections, and thofe 
political principles in which they began life. They 
are antidotes againft a corrupt levity, inftead of 
caufes of it. What an unfeemly fpectacle would 
it afford, what a difgrace would it be to the com 
monwealth that fuffered fuch things, to fee the 
hopeful fon of a meritorious minifter begging his 
bread at the door of that treafury, from whence 
his father difpenfed the ceconomy of an empire, 
and promoted the happinefs and glory of his coun 
try? Why fhould he be obliged to proftrate his 
honour, and to fubmit his principles at the levee 
of fome proud favourite, mouldered and thruft 
afide by every impudent pretender, on the very 
fpot where a few days before he faw himfelf 
adored ? obliged to cringe to the author of the 
calamities of his houfe, and to kifs the hands that 
are red with his father s blood ? No, Sir, thefe 
things are unfit they are intolerable. 

Sir, 
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Sir, I (hall be afked, why I do not choofe to de- 
ftroy thofe offices which are penfions, and appoint 
penfions under the direct title in their ftead ? I 
allow that in fome cafes it leads to abufe ; to have 
things appointed for one purpofe, and applied to 
another. I have no great objection to fuch a 
change : but I do not think it quite prudent for 
me to propofe it. If I fhould take away the pre- 
fent eftablifhment, the burthen of proof refts upon 
me, that fo many penfions, and no more, and to 
fuch an amount each, and no more, are necefTary 
for the publick fervice. This is what I can never 
prove; for it is a thing incapable of definition. 
I do not like to take away an object that I think 
anfwers my purpofe, in hopes of getting it back 
again in a better fliape. People will bear an old 
eftablifhment when its excels is corrected, who 
will revolt at a new one. I do not think thefe 
office-pen fions to be more in number than fuffi- 
cient : but on that point the houfe will exercife its 
difcretion. As to abufe, I am convinced that very 
few trufts in the ordinary courfe of adminiftration 
have admitted lefs abufe than this. Efficient mi- 
nifters have been their own paymafters. It is true. 
But their very partiality has operated as a kind 
of juftice ; and (till it was fervice that was paid. 
When we look over this exchequer lift, we find 
it filled with the defendants of the Walpoles, of 
the Pelhams, of the Townihends ; names to whom 

this 
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this country owes its liberties; and to whom his 
majefty owes his crown. It was in one of thefe 
lines, that the immenfe and envied employment 
he now holds, came to a certain duke,* who is 
now probably fitting quietly at a very good din 
ner directly under us, and acting high life below 
flairs , whilft we, his matters, are filling our mouths 
with unfubftantial founds, and talking of hungry 
ceconomy over his head. But he is the elder 
branch of an ancient and decayed houfe, joined to, 
and repaired by the reward of fervices done by 
another. I refpect the original title, and the firft 
purchafe of merited wealth and honour through 
all its defcents, through all its transfers, and all its 
alignments. May fuch fountains never be dried 
up ! May they ever flow with their original pu 
rity, and refrefh and fructify the commonwealth, 
for ages ! 

Sir, I think myfelf bound to give you my rea- 
fons as clearly, and as fully, for flopping in the 
courfe of reformation, as for proceeding in it. 
My limits are the rules of law; the rules of policy; 
and the fervice of the ftate. This is the reafon 
why I am not able to intermeddle with another 
article, which feems to be a fpecifick object in fe- 
veral of the petitions ; I mean the reduction of 
exorbitant emoluments to efficient offices. If I 

* Duke of Newcaftle, whofe dining-room is under the houfe 
of commons. 

knew 
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knew of any real efficient office, which did poflefs 
exorbitant emoluments, I mould be extremely de- 
firous of reducing them. Others may know of 
them. I do not. I am not poffeffed. of an exact 
common meafure between real fervice and its re 
ward. I am very fure, that ftates do fometimes 
receive fervices, which is hardly in their power to 
reward according to their worth. If I were to 
give my judgment with regard to this country, 
I do not think the great efficient offices of the ftate 
to be overpaid. The fervice of the publick is a 
thing which cannot be put to auction, and (truck 
down to thofe who will agree to execute it the 
cheapeft. When the proportion between reward 
and fervice is our object, we muft always confider 
of what nature the fervice is, and what fort of 
men they are that muft perform it. What is juft 
payment for one kind of labour, and full encou 
ragement for one kind of talents, is fraud and dif- 
couragement to others. Many of the great offices 
have much duty to do, and much expence of re- 
prefentation to maintain. A fecretary of ftate, for 
inftance, muft not appear fordid in the eyes of the 
minifters of other nations ; neither ought our mi- 
nifters abroad to appear contemptible in the courts 
where they refide. In all offices of duty, there is, 
almoft neccfiarily, a great negleft of all domeftick 
affairs. A perfon in high office can rarely take a 
view of his family-houfe. If he fees that the ftate 

takes 
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takes no detriment, the flate muft fee that his af 
fairs fhould take as little. 

I will even go fo far as to affirm, that if men 
were willing to ferve in fuch fituations without 
falary, they ought not to be permitted to do it. 
Ordinary fervice muft be fecured by the motives 
to ordinary integrity. I do not hefitate to fay, 
that that flate which lays its foundation in rare 
and heroick virtues, will be fure to have its fuper- 
ftruchire in the bafeft profligacy and corruption. 
An honourable and fair profit is the beft fecurity 
againft avarice and rapacity ; as in all things elfe, 
a lawful and regulated enjoyment is the beft fecu 
rity againft debauchery and excefs. For as wealth 
is power, fo all power will infallibly draw wealth 
to itfelf by fome means or other : and when men 
are left no way of afcertaining their profits but by 
their means of obtaining them, thofe means will be 
increafed to infinity. This is true in all the parts 
of adminifiration, as well as in the whole. If any 
individual were to decline his appointments, it 
might give an unfair advantage to oftentatious am 
bition over unpretending fervice; it might breed 
invidious comparifons ; it might tend to deftroy 
whatever little unity and agreement may be found 
among minifters. And after all, when an ambi 
tious man had run down his competitors by a fal 
lacious {hew of difintereftednefs, and fixed himfelf 
in power by that means, what fecurity is there 

that 
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that he would not change his courfe, and claim as 
an indemnity ten times more than he has given 
up? 

This rule, like every other, may admit its ex 
ceptions. When a great man has fome one great 
object in view to be achieved in a given time, it 
may be abfolutely neceflary for him to walk out 
of all the common roads, and if his fortune per 
mits it, to hold himfelf out as a fplendid example. 
I am told, that fomething of this kind is now do 
ing in a country near us. But this is for a mort 
race ; the training for a heat or two, and not the 
proper preparation for the regular ftages of a me 
thodical journey. I am fpeaking of eftablifhments 
and not of men. 

It may be expected, Sir, that when I am giving 
my reafons why I limit myfelf in the reduction of 
employments, or of their profits, I mould fay fome 
thing of thofe which feem of eminent inutility in 
the ftate ; I mean the number of officers who by 
their places are attendant on the perfon of the king. 
Confidering the commonwealth merely as fuch, 
and confidering thofe officers only as relative to 
the direct purpofes of the ftate, I admit that they 
are of no ufe at all. But there are many things in 
the conftitution of eltablifhments, which appear of 
little value on the firft view, which in a fecondary 
and oblique manner, produce very material advan 
tages. It was on full confideration that I deter 
mined 
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mined not to leifen any of the offices of honour 
about the crown, in their number, or their emo 
luments. Thefe emoluments, except in one or 
two cafes, do not much more than anfwer the 
charge of attendance. Men of condition naturally 
love to be about a court ; and women of condi 
tion love it much more. But there is in all regu 
lar attendance, fo much of conftraint, that if it 
were a mere charge, without any compenfation, 
you would foon have the court deferted by all the 
nobility of the kingdom. 

Sir, the moft ferious mifchiefs would follow 
from fuch a defer tion. Kings are naturally lovers 
of low company. They are fo elevated above all 
the reft of mankind, that they muft look upon all 
their fubjects as on a level. They are rather apt 
to hate than to love their nobility, on account of 
the occalional refiitance to their will, which will 
be made by their virtue, their petulance, or their 
pride. It muft indeed be admitted, that many of 
the nobility are as perfectly willing to act the part 
of flatterers, tale-bearers, paralites, pimps, and buf 
foons, as any of the loweft and vileft of mankind 
can poffibly be. But they are not properly quali 
fied for this object of their ambition. The want 
of a regular education, and early habits, and fome 
lurking remains of their dignity, will never per 
mit them to become a match for an Italian eu 
nuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or any re 
gular 
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gular practitioner of that tribe. The Roman em- 
perours almoft from the beginning, threw them- 
felves into fuch hands ; and the mifchief increafed 
every day till the decline and final ruin of the em 
pire. It is therefore of very great importance 
(provided the thing is not overdone) to contrive 
fuch an eftablifhment as muft, almoft whether a 
prince will or not, bring into daily and hourly of 
fices about his perfon, a great number of his firft 
nobility ; and it is rather an ufeful prejudice that 
gives them a pride in fuch a fervitude. Though 
they are not much the better for a court, a court 
will be much the better for them. I have there 
fore not attempted to reform any of the offices of 
honour about the king s perfon. 

There are, indeed, two offices in his ftables which 
.ire iinecures. By the change of manners, and in 
deed by the nature of the thing, they muft be fo ; 
I mean the feveral keepers of buck-hounds, ftag- 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. They anfvver 
no purpofe of utility or of fplendour. Thefe I pro- 
pofe to abolifli. It is not proper that great noble 
men fhould be keepers of dogs, though they were 
the king s dogs. In every part of the fcheme, I 
have endeavoured that no primary, and that even 
no fecondary fervice of the ftate, ihould fuffer by 
its frugality. I mean to touch no offices but fuch 
as I am perfectly fure are either of no ufe at all, 
or not of any ufe in the leaft aflignable proportion 

to 
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to the burthen with which they load the revenues 
of the kingdom, and to the influence with which 
they opprefs the freedom of parliamentary delibe 
ration ; for which reafon there are but two offices 
which are properly flate offices, that I have a defire 
to reform. 

The firft of them is the new office of third fecre- 
tary offtate^ which is commonly called fecretary of 
Jl ate for the colonies. 

We know that all the correspondence of the co 
lonies had been, until within a few years, carried on 
by the fouthern fecretary of ftate ; and that this 
department has not been ihunned upon account of 
the weight of its duties ; but on the contrary, 
much fought, on account of its patronage. Indeed 
he muft be poorly acquainted with the hiftory of 
office, who does not know how very lightly the 
American functions have always leaned on the 
moulders of the minifterial Atlas^ who has upheld 
that fide of the fphere. Undoubtedly, great tem 
per and judgment was requilite in the manage 
ment of the colony politicks j but the official detail 
was a trifle. Since the new appointment, a train 
of unfortunate accidents has brought before us al- 
moft the whole correfpondence of this favourite 
fecretary s office, fince the firft day of its eftablifh- 
ment. I will fay nothing of its aufpicious founda 
tion ; of the quality of its correfpondence ; or of 
the effects that have enfued from it. I fpeak merely 

of 
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of its quantity ; which we know would have been 
little or no addition to the trouble of whatever 
office had its hands the fulleft. But what has been 
the real condition of the old office of fecretary of 
ftate ? Have their velvet bags, and their red boxes, 
been fo full, that nothing more could poffibly be 
crammed into them ? 

A correfpondence of a curious nature has been 
lately publimed.* In that correfpondence, Sir, we 
find the opinion of a noble perfon, who is thought 
to be the grand manufacturer of adminiftrations j 
and therefore the beft judge of the quality of his 
work. He was of opinion, that there was but one 
man of diligence and induftry in the whole admi- 
niftration it was the late earl of Suffolk. The 
noble lord lamented, very juflly, that this ftatef- 
man, of fo much mental vigour, was almoft wholly 
difabled from the exertion of it, by his bodily in 
firmities. Lord Suffolk, dead to the ftate, long 
before he was dead to nature, at laft paid his tribute 
to the common treafury to which we muft all be 
taxed. But fo little want was found even of his 
intentional induftry, that the office, vacant in rea 
lity to its duties long before, continued vacant even 
in nomination and appointment for a year after 
his death. The whole of the laborious and ardu 
ous correfpondence of this empire, refted folely 
upon the activity and energy of Lord Weymouth. 

* Letters between Dr. AcUlin^tou and Sir James Wright. 

VOL. III. Y It 
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It is therefore demonftrable, fince one diligent 
man was fully equal to the duties of the two of 
fices, that two diligent men will be equal to the 
duty of three. The bufmefs of the new office 
which I mail propofe to you to fupprefs, is by no 
means too much to be returned to either of the 
fecretaries which remain. If this duft in the ba 
lance mould be thought too heavy, it may be di 
vided between them both ; North America (whe 
ther free or reduced) to the northern fecretary, the 
Weft Indies to the ibuthern. It is not neceflary 
that I mould fay more upon the inutility of this 
office. It is burning day-light. But before I have 
done, I iliall juft remark, that the hiftory of this 
office is too recent to fuffer us to forget, that it was 
made for the mere convenience of the arrange 
ments of political intrigue, and not for the fervice 
of the ftate; that it was made, in order to give a 
colour to an exorbitant increafe of the civil lift ; 
and in the fame act to bring a new acceffion to the 
loaded compoft heap of corrupt influence. 

There is, Sir, another office which was not long 
fince clofely connected with this of the American 
fecretary ; but has been lately feparated from it for 
the very fame purpofe for which it had been con 
joined; I mean the ible purpofe of all the fepara- 
tions and all the conjunctions that have been lately 
made a job. I fpeak, Sir, of the board of trade 
and -plantations. This board is a fort of temperate 

bed 
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bed of influence ; a fort of gently ripening hot- 
houfe, where eight members of parliament receive 
falaries of a thoufand a year, for a certain given 
time, in order to mature at a proper feafon, a claim 
to two thoufand, granted for doing lefs, and on 
the credit of having toiled fo long in that inferiour 
laborious department. 

I have known that board, off and on, for a great 
number of years. Both of its pretended objects 
have been much the objects of my ftudy, if I have 
a right to call any purfuits of mine by fo refpecta- 
ble a name. I can affure the houfe, and I hope they 
will not think that I riik my little credit lightly, 
that, without meaning to convey the leaft reflec 
tion upon any one of its members paft or prefent, 
it is a board which, if not mifchievous, is of no 
ufe at all. 

You will be convinced, Sir, that I am not mif- 
taken, if you reflect how generally it is true, that 
commerce, the principal object of that office, flou- 
rifhes moft when it is left to itfelf. Interelt, the 
great guide of commerce, is not a blind one. It is 
very well able to find its own way ; and its necef- 
fities are its beft laws. But if it were poilible, in 
the nature of things, that the young mould direct 
the old, and the inexperienced inftruct the know 
ing; if a board in the ftate was the beft tutor for 
the counting-houfe ; if the defk ought to read lec 
tures to the anvil, and the pen to ufurp the place 

2 of 
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of the fhuttle yet in any matter of regulation*, 
we know that board muft act with as little autho 
rity as fkill. The prerogative of the crown is ut 
terly inadequate to the object ; becaufe all regula 
tions are, in their nature, reflrictive of fome liberty. 
In the reign, indeed, of Charles theFirft, the coun 
cil, or committees of council, were never a mo 
ment unoccupied, with affairs of trade. But even 
where they had no ill intention (which was fome- 
times the cafe) trade and manufacture fuffered in 
finitely from their injudicious tamperings. But 
fince that period, whenever regulation is wanting 
(for I do not deny, that fometimes it may be want^ 
ing) parliament conflantly fits ; and parliament 
alone is competent to fuch regulation. We want 
no inflruclions from boards of trade, or from any 
other board ; and God forbid we fhould give the 
leafl attention to their reports. Parliamentary in 
quiry is the only mode of obtaining parliamentary 
information. There is more real knowledge to be 
obtained^ by attending the detail of bufmefs in the 
committees above flairs, than ever did come, or 
ever will come from any board in this kingdom, 
or from all of them together. An affiduous mem 
ber of parliament will not be the worfe inflrucled 
there, for not being paid a thoufand a year for 
learning his leffon. And now that I fpeak of the 
committees above flairs, I mufl fay, that having 
till lately attended them a good deal, I have ob- 

ferved 
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ferved that no defcription of members give fo little 
attendance, either to communicate, or to obtain 
inftruclion upon matters of commerce, as the ho 
nourable members of the grave board of trade. I 
really do not recollect: that I have ever feen one of 
them in that fort of bulinefs. Poffibly fome mem 
bers may have better memories ; and may call to 
mind fome job that may have accidentally brought 
one or other of them, at one time or other, to at 
tend a matter of commerce. 

This board, Sir, has had both its original forma 
tion, and its regeneration, in a job. In a job it was 
conceived, and in a job its mother brought it forth. 
It made one among thofe fhewy and fpecious im- 
poiitions, which one of the experiment-making 
adininiurations of Charles the Second held out to 
delude the people, and to be fubftitured in the place 
of the real fervice which they might expect from 
a parliament annually fitting. It was intended, 
alfo to corrupt that body whenever it mould be 
permitted to fit. It was projected in the year 1668, 
and it continued in a tottering and rickety child 
hood for about three or four years, for it died in 
the year 1673, a babe of as little hopes as ever 
fwelled the bills of mortality in the article of con- 
vulfed or over-laid children, who have hardly flep- 
ped over the threshold of life. 

It was buried with little ceremony; and never 
more thought of, until the reign of King William^ 

Y when 
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when in the ftrange viciffitude of negleft and vi 
gour, of good and ill fuccefs that attended his 
wars, in the year 1695, tne tra ^e was diftrefled 
beyond all example of former fufferings, by the 
piracies of the French cruifers. This fuffering in- 
cenfed, and, as itfhould feem, veryjuftly incenfed, 
the houfe of commons. In this ferment they (truck, 
not only at the adminiftration, but at the very 
conftitution of the executive government. They 
attempted to form in parliament a board for the 
protection of trade ; which, as they planned it, 
was to draw to itfelf a great part, if not the whole, 
of the functions and powers, both of the admi 
ralty, and of the treafury ; and thus, by a parlia 
mentary delegation of office and officers, they 
threatened ablblutely to feparate thefe departments 
from the whole fyftem of the executive govern 
ment, and of courfe to veft the moft leading and 
effential of its attributes in this board. As the ex 
ecutive government was in a manner convicted of 
a dereliction of its functions, it was with infinite 
difficulty, that this blow was warded off in that 
feffion. There was a threat to renew the fame in 
the next. To prevent the effect of this manoeuvre, 
the court oppofed another manoeuvre to it ; and 
in the year 1696, called into life this board of 
trade, which had ilept fince 1673. 

This, in a few words, is the hiftory of the rege 
neration of the board of trade. It has perfectly 

anfwered 
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anfwered its purpofes. It was intended to quiet 
the minds of the people, and to compofe the fer 
ment that was then ftrongly working in parlia 
ment. The courtiers were too happy to be able to 
fubftitute a board, which they knew would be ufe- 
lefs, in the place of one that they feared would be 
dangerous. Thus the board of trade was repro 
duced in a job; and perhaps it is the only inftance 
of a publick body, which has never degenerated ; 
but to this hour preferves all the health and vigour 
of its primitive inftitution. 

This board of trade and plantations has not been 
of any ufe to the colonies, as colonies ; fo little of 
ufe, that the flourifhing fettlements of New Eng 
land, of Virginia, and of Maryland, and all our 
wealthy colonies in the Weft Indies, were of a date 
prior to the firft board of Charles the Second. Pen- 
fylvania and Carolina were fettled during its dark 
quarter, in the interval between the extinction of 
the firft, and the formation of the fecond board. 
Two colonies alone owe their origin to that board. 
Georgia, which, till lately, lias made a very flow 
progrefs ; and never did make any progrefs at all, 
until it wholly got rid of all the regulations which 
the board of trade had moulded into its original 
conftitution. That colony has coft the nation very 
great fums of money j whereas the colonies which 
have had the fortune of not being godfathered by 
the board of trade, never coft the nation a milling, 

Y 4 except 
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except what has been fo properly fpent in loling 
them. But the colony of Georgia, weak as it was, 
carried with it to the laft hour, and carries, even 
in its prefent dead pallid vifage, the perfect refem- 
blance of its parents. It always had, and it now 
has, an eftablifhment paid by the publick of Eng 
land, for the fake of the influence of the crown; 
that colony having never been able or willing to 
take upon itfelf the expence of its proper govern 
ment, or its own appropriated jobs. 

The province of Nova Scotia was the youngeft 
and the favourite child of the board. Good God! 
What fums the nurfmg of that ill-thriven, hard- 
vifaged, and ill-favoured brat, has coft to this wit- 
tol nation ! Sir, this colony has flood us in a fum 
of not lefs than feven hundred thoufand pounds. 
To this day it has made no repayment It does 
not even fupport thofe offices of expence, which 
are mifcalled its government; the whole of that 
job ftill lies upon the patient, callous moulders of 
the people of England. 

Sir, I am going tp ftate a fact to you, that will 
ferve to fet in full funfhine the real value of for 
mality and official fuperintendance. There was in 
the province of Nova Scotia, one little neglected 
corner, the country of the neutral French ; which 
having the good fortune to efcape the foftering 
care of both France and England, and to have 
been fhut out from the protection and regulation 

of 
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of councils of commerce, and of boards of trade, 
did, in filcnce, without notice, and without affift- 
ance, increafe to a confiderable degree. But it 
feems our nation had more fkill and ability in de- 
ilroying, than in fettling a colony. In the laft 
war we did, in my opinion, mod inhumanly, and 
upon pretences that in the eye of an honeft man 
are not worth a farthing, root out this poor inno 
cent deferving people, whom our utter inability 
to govern, or to reconcile, gave us no fort of right 
to extirpate. Whatever the merits of that extir 
pation might have been, it was on the footfteps of 
a negleftcd people, it was on the fund of uncon- 
ftrained poverty, it was on the acquiiitions of un 
regulated induftry, that any thing which deferves 
the name of a colony in that province, has been 
formed. It has been formed by overflowings from 
the exuberant population of New England, and 
by emigration from other parts of Nova Scotia 
of fugitives from the protection of the board of 
trade. 

But if all of thefe things were not more than 
fuflicient to prove to you the inutility of that ex- 
penfive eftablimment, I will defirc you to recol 
lect, Sir, that thofe who may be very ready to de 
fend it, arc very cautious how they employ it ; 
cautious how they employ it even in appearance 
and pretence. They are afraid they iliould lofe 

the 
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the benefit of its influence in parliament, if they 
feemed to keep it up for any other purpofe. If 
ever there were commercial points of great weight, 
and moft clofely connected with our dependences, 
they are thofe which have been agitated and de 
cided in parliament fmce I came into it. Which 
ot the innumerable regulations fmce made had 
their origin or their improvement in the board of 
trade ? Did any of the feveral Eaft India bills which 
have been fucceflively produced fmce 1767, origi 
nate there ? Did any one dream of referring them, 
or any part of them thither ? Was any body fo 
ridiculous as even to think of it? If ever there was 
an occafion on which the board was fit to be con- 
fulted, it was with regard to the acts that were 
preludes to the American war, or attendant on its 
commencement: thofe acts were full of commer 
cial regulations, fuch as they were the inter- 
courfe bill ; the prohibitory bill ; the fifhery bill. 
If the board was not concerned in fuch things, in 
what particular was it thought fit that it mould 
be concerned ? In the courfe of all thefe bills 
through the houfe, I obferved the members of that 
board to be remarkably cautious of intermeddling. 
They underftood decorum better; they know that 
matters of trade and plantations are no bufmefs of 
theirs. 

There were two very recent occafions, which, 

if 
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if the idea of any ufe for the board had not been 
extinguifhed by prefcription, appeared loudly to 
call for their interference. 

When commiffioners were fent to pay his ma- 
jefty s and our dutiful refpects to the congrefs of 
the United States, a part of their powers under 
the commiffion were, it feems, of a commercial 
nature. They were authorized in the moft ample 
and undefined manner, to form a commercial 
treaty with America on the fpot. This was no 
trivial object. As the formation of fuch a treaty 
would neceffarily have been no lefs than the break 
ing up of our whole commercial fyftem, and the 
giving it an entire new form ; one would imagine, 
that the board of trade would have fat day and 
night, to model proportions, which, on our fide, 
might ferve as a bafis to that treaty. No fuch thing. 
Their learned leifure was not in the leaft inter 
rupted, though one of the members of the board 
was a commiffioner, and might, in mere compli 
ment to his office, have been fuppofed to make a 
ihew of deliberation on the fubjeci. But he knew 
that his colleagues would have thought he laughed 
in their faces, had he attempted to bring any thing 
the moft diftantly relating to commerce or colonies 
before them. A noble perfon, engaged in the fame 
commiffion, and fent to learn his commercial ru 
diments in New York, (then under the operation 
of an act for the univerfal prohibition of trade) 
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was foon after put at the head of that board. 
This contempt from the prefect minifters of all 
the pretended functions of that board, and their 
manner of breathing into its very foul, of in- 
fpiring it with its animating and prefiding prin 
ciple, puts an end to all difpute concerning their 
opinion of the clay it was made of. But I will 
give them heaped meafure. 

It was but the other day, that the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon carried up to the houfe of peers 
two acts, altering I think much for the better, 
but altering in a great degree, our whole com 
mercial fyicem. Thofe acts, I mean, for giving a 
free trade to Ireland in woollens and in all things 
elfe, with independent nations, and giving them 
an equal trade to our own colonies. Here too the 
novelty of this great, but arduous and critical im 
provement of fyftem, would make you conceive 
that the anxious folicitude of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, would have wholly deftroyed the plan 
of fummer recreation of that board, by references 
to examine, compare, and digeft matters for par 
liament You would imagine, that Irifh commif- 
fioners of cuftoms and Englifli commiffioners of 
cuftoms, and commiffioners of excife, that mer 
chants and manufacturers of every denomination, 
had daily crowded their outer rooms. Nil horum* 
The perpetual virtual adjournment, and the un 
broken fitting vacation of that .board, was no 

more 
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more disturbed by the Irrfh. than by the plantation 
commerce, or any other commerce. The fame 
matter made a large part of the bulinefs which 
occupied the houfe for two feffions before ; and as 
our minifters were not then mellowed by the mild, 
emollient, and engaging blandifhments of our dear 
lifter, into all the tendernefs of unqualified fur- 
render, the bounds and limits of a reftrained be 
nefit naturally required much detailed manage 
ment and pofitive regulation. But neither the 
qualified propofitions which were received, nor 
thofe other qualified propofitions which were re 
jected by minifters, were the lead concern of 
theirs, or were they ever thought of in the bufi- 
nefs. 

It is therefore, Sir, on the opinion of parliament, 
on the opinion of the minifters, and even on their 
own opinion of their inutility, that I mail propofe 
to you tofupprefs the board of trade and plantations ; 
and to recommit all its bufinefs to the council from 
whence it was very improvidently taken ; and 
which bufinefs, (whatever it might be) was much 
better done, and without any expence; and indeed 
where in effect it may all come at laft. Almoft all 
that deferves the name of bufinefs there, is the re 
ference of the plantation acts, to the opinion of 
gentlemen of the law. But all this may be done, 
as the Irim bufinefs of the fame nature has always 

been 
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been done, by the council, and with a reference to 
the attorney and folicitor general. 

There are fome regulations in the houfehold, re 
lative to the officers of the yeomen of the guards, 
and the officers and band of gentlemen penfioners, 
which I (hall likewife fubmit to your confidera- 
tion, for the purpofe of regulating eftabliihments, 
which at prefent are much abufed. 

I have now finifhed all, that for the prefent I 
(hall trouble you with on the plan of reduction. I 
mean next to propofe to you the plan of arrange- 
ment) by which I mean to appropriate and fix the 
civil lift money to its feveral fervices according to 
their nature ; for I am thoroughly fenfible, that 
if a difcretion, wholly arbitrary, can be exercifed 
over the civil lift revenue, although the moft ef 
fectual methods may be taken to prevent the infe- 
riour departments from exceeding their bounds, 
the plan of reformation will ftill be left very im 
perfect. It will not, in my opinion, be fafe to 
permit an entirely arbitrary difcretion even in the 
firft lord of the treafury himfelf ; it will not be 
fafe to leave with him a power of diverting the 
publick money from its proper objects, of paying 
it in an irregular courfe, or of inverting perhaps 
the order of time, dictated by the proportion of 
value, which ought to regulate his application of 
payment to fervice. 

I am 
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I am fenfible too, that the very operation of a 
plan of ceconomy which tends to exonerate the 
civil lift of expenfive eftabliihments, may in fome 
fort defeat the capital end we have in view, the 
independence of parliament ; and that in remov 
ing the publick and oftenlible means of influence, 
we may increafe the fund of private corruption. 
I have thought of fome methods to prevent an 
abufe of furplus cam under difcretionary applica 
tion ; I mean the heads of fecret fervice, Jfecialfer- 
vice, various payments, and the like j which I hope, 
will anfwer, and which in due time I mall lay be 
fore you. Where I am unable to limit the quan 
tity of the fums to be applied, by reafon of the 
uncertain quantity of the fervice, I endeavour to 
confine it to its line ; to fecure an indefinite appli 
cation to the definite fervice to which it belongs; 
not to ftop the progrefs of expence in its line, 
but to confine it to that line in which it profeffes 
to move. 

But that part of my plan, Sir, upon which I 
principally reft, that, on which I rely for the pur- 
pofe of binding up, and fecuring the whole, is to 
eftablirn a fixed and invariable order in all its pay 
ments, which it fliall not be permitted to the firft 
lord of the trcafury, upon any pretence wh itfoever, 
to depart from. I therefore divide the civil lift 
payment into nine claffes, putting each clafs forward 
according to the importance or juftice of the de 
mand, and to the inability of the perfons entitled 

to 
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to enforce their pretenfions ; that is, to put thofe 
firft who have the moft efficient offices, or claim 
the jufteft debts ; and, at the fame time, from the 
character of that defcription of men, from the re- 
tirednefs, or the remotenefs of their fituation, or 
from their want of weight and power to enforce 
their pretenfions, or from their being entirely fub- 
ject to the power of a minifter, without any reci 
procal power of aweing, ought to be the moft con- 
fidered, and are the moft likely to be neglected ; 
all thefe 1 place in the higheft claffes: I place in the 
loweft thofe whofe functions are of the leaft im 
portance, but whofe perfons or rank are often of 
the greateft power and influence. 

In the firft clafs I place the judges, as of the firft 
importance. It is the publick juftice that holds 
the community together ; the eafe, therefore, and 
independence of the judges, ought to fuperfede 
all other confiderations, and they ought to be the 
very laft to feel the neceilities of the ftate, or to 
be obliged either to court or bully a minifter for 
their right: they ought to be as weak foKcitors on 
their own demands^ as ftrenuous after tors of the 
rights and liberties of others. The judges are, or 
ought to be, of a referred and retired character, and 
wholly unconnected with the political world. 

In the fecond clafs I place the foreign minifters. 
The judges are the links of our connections with 
one another ; the foreign minifters are the links 
of our connection with other nations. They are 

not 
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not upon the fpot to demand payment, and are 
therefore the moft likely to be, as in fact they 
have fometimes been, entirely neglected, to the 
great difgrace, and perhaps the great detriment of 
the nation. 

In the third clafs, I would bring all the tradef- 
men who fupply the crown by contract, or other- 
wife. 

In the fourth clafs, I place all the domeftick fer- 
vants of the king, and all perfons in efficient of 
fices, whofe falaries do not exceed two hundred 
pounds a year. 

In the fifth, upon account of honour, which 
ought to give place to nothing but charity and rigid 
juftice, I would place the penfions and allowances 
of his majefty s royal family, comprehending of 
courfe the queen, together with the ftated allow 
ance of the privy purfe. 

In the fixth clafs, I place thofe efficient offices of 
duty, whofe falaries may exceed the fum of two 
hundred pounds a year. 

In the feventh clafs, that mixed mafs the whole 
penfion lift. 

In the eighth, the offices of honour about the 
king. 

In the ninth, and the laft of all, the falaries and 
penfions of the firft lord of the treafury himfelf, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and the other 
commiffioners of the treafury. 

VOL. III. Z If 
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If by any poffible mifmanagement of that part 
of the revenue which is left at difcretion, or by 
any other mode of prodigality, cam fhould be de 
ficient for the payment of the lowed claffes, I pro- 
pofe, that the amount of thofe falaries where the 
deficiency may happen to fall, mall not be carried 
a,s debt to the account of the fucceeding year, but 
that it fhall be entirely lapfed, funk, and loft ; fo 
that government will be enabled to ftart in the 
race of every new year, wholly unloaded, frefh in 
wind and in vigour. Hereafter, no civil lift debt 
can ever come upon the publick. And thofe who 
do not confider this as faving, becaule it is not a 
certain mm, do not ground their calculations of 
the future on their experience of the pail. 

I know of no mode of preferving the effectual 
execution of anv ciutv, but to make it the direct 

* * 7 

intereft of the executive ofiicer that it {hall be 
faithfully performed. AfTuming, then, that the 
prefent vaft allowance to the civil lift is perfectly 
adequate to all its purpofcs, if there mould be any 
failure, it muft be from the mifmanagement or 
neglect of the firit cornmiffioner of the treafury ; 
lince, upon the propofed plan, there can be no ex- 
pence of any confequence, which he is not himfelf 
previoufly to authorize and finally to control. It is 
therefore juft, as well as politick, that the lofs 
fhould attach upon the delinquency. 

If the failure from the delinquency fhould be 

very 
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very confiderable, it will fall on the clafs directly 
above the firft lord of the treafury, as well as upon 
himfelf and his board. It will fall, as it ought to 
fall, upon offices of no primary importance in the 
ftate; but then it will fall upon perfons, whom it 
will be a matter of no flight importance for a mi- 
nifter to provoke it will fall upon perfons of the 
firft rank and confequence in the kingdom ; upon 
chofe who are neareft to the king, and frequently 
have a more interiour credit with him than the 
minifter himfelf. It will fall upon matters of the 
horfe, upon lord chamberlains, upon lord ftewards, 
upon grooms of the ftole, and lords of the bed 
chamber. The houfehold troops form an army, 
who will be ready to mutiny for want of pay, and 
whofe mutiny will be really dreadful to a com 
mander in chief. A rebellion of the thirteen lords 
of the bedchamber would be far more terrible to 
a minifter, and would probably affect his power 
more to the quick, than a revolt of thirteen colo 
nies. What an uproar fuch an event would create 
at court! What petitions and committees, and affocia- 
lions, would it not produce ! Blefs me ! what a 
clattering of white flicks and yellow fticks would 
be about his head what a ftorm of gold keys 
would fly about the ears of the minifter what a 
fhower of Georges, and Thiftles, and medals, and 
dollars of S. S. would aflail him at his firft entrance 
into the antichamber, after an infolvent Chriftmas 

Z 2 quarter. 
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quarter. A tumult which could not be appeafed 
by all the harmony of the new year s ode. Rebel 
lion it is certain there would be ; and rebellion 
may not now indeed be fo critical an event to 
thofe who engage in it, fince its price is fo cor 
rectly afcertained at juft a. thoufand pound. 

Sir, this clafling, in my opinion, is a ferious and 
folid fecurity for the performance of a minifter s 
duty. Lord Coke fays, that the ftaff was put into 
the treafurer s hand to enable him to fupport him- 
felf when there was no money in the exchequer, 
and to beat away importunate folicitors. The 
method, which I propofe, would hinder him 
from the neceflity of fuch a broken ftaff to lean 
on, or fuch a miferable weapon for repulfing the 
demands of worthlefs fuitors, who, the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon knows, will bear many hard 
blows on the head, and many other indignities, 
before they are driven from the treafury. In 
this plan, he is furnifhed with an anfwer to all 
their importunity ; an anfwer far more conclulive, 
than if he had knocked them down with his ftaff 
" Sir, (or my Lord), you are calling for my own 
" falary Sir, you are calling for the appointments 
" of my colleagues who fit about me in office 
" Sir, you are going to excite a mutiny at court 
" againft me you are going to eftrange his ma- 
" jetty s confidence from me, through the cham- 
" berlain, or the matter of the horfe, or the groom 
of the ftole." 

As 
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As things now ftand, every man, in proportion 
to his confequence at court, tends to add to the 
expence of the civil lift, by all manner of jobs, if 
not for himfelf, yet for his dependents. When 
the new plan is eftablifhed, thofe who are now 
fuitors for jobs, will become the moft ftrenuous 
oppofers of them. They will have a common 
intereft with the minifter in publick ceconomy. 
Every clafs, as it ftands low, will become fecurity 
for the payment of the preceding clafs ; and thus 
the perfons whofe infignificant fervices defraud 
thofe that are ufeful, would then become interefted 
in their payment. Then the powerful, inftead of 
opprefling would be obliged to fupport the weak ; 
and idlenefs would become concerned in the re 
ward of induftry The whole fabrick o the civil 
ceconomy would become compact and connected 
in all its parts ; it would be formed into a well- 
organized body, where every member contri 
butes to the fupport of the whole ; and where 
even the lazy ftomach fecures the vigour of the 
active arm. 

This plan, I really flatter myfelf, is laid, not in 
official formality, nor in airy (peculation-, but in 
real life, and in human nature, in what " comes 
" home (as Bacon fays) to the bufmefs and bofoms 
" of men." You have now, Sir, before you, the 
whole of my fcheme, as far as I have digefted it 
into a form, that might be in any refpecl worthy 

Z 3 of 
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of your confideration. I intend to lay it before 
you in five bills.* The plan confifts, indeed, of 
many parts , but they ftand upon a few plain prin 
ciples. It is a plan which takes nothing from the 
civil lift without difcharging it of a burthen equal 
to the fum carried to the publick fervice. It 
weakens no one function neceflary to government ; 
but on the contrary, by appropriating fupply to 
fervice, it gives it greater vigour. It provides 
the means of order and forefight to a minifter of 
iinance, which may always keep all the objects of 
his office, and their ftate, condition, and relations, 
diftincily before him* It brings forward accounts 
without hurrying and diftreiling the accountants ; 
whilft it provides for publick convenience, it re 
gards private rights. It extinguifhes fecret cor 
ruption almoft to the poffibili ty of its exiftence. 
It deftroys direct and vifible influence equal to the 
offices of at leaft fifty members of parliament. 
Laftly, it prevents the proviiion for his majefty s 
children, from being diverted to the political pur- 
pofes of his minifter. 

Thefe are the points, on which I rely for the 
merit of the plan : I purfue ceconomy in a fecon- 
dary view, and only as it is connected with thefe 
great objects. I am perfuaded, that even for 
iupply this fcheme will be far from unfruitful, if 
it be executed to the CxXtent 1 propofe it. I think 

* Titles of the bills read. 

it 
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it will give to the publick, at its periods, two or 
three hundred thoufand pounds a year ; if not, it 
will give them a fyftem of ceconomy, which is it- 
felf a great revenue. It gives me no little pride 
tind fatisfaction, to find that the principles of rny 
proceedings are, in many refpects, the very fame 
with thofe which are now purfued in the plans of 
the French minifter of finance. I am fure, that I 
lay before you a fcheme eafy and practicable in all 
its parts. I know it is common at once to applaud 
and to reject all attempts of this nature. I know 
it is common for men to fay, that fuch and fuch 
things are perfectly right very defirable ; but 
that, unfortunately, they are not practicable. Oh! 
no, Sir, no. Thofe things which are not practi 
cable, are not defirable. There is nothing in the 
world really beneficial, that does not lie within the 
reach of an informed underftanding, and a well- 
directed purfuit. There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural and the 
moral world. If we cry, like children far the 
moon, like children we muft cry on. 

We muft follow the nature of our affairs, and 
conform ourfelves to our fituation. If we do, our 
objects are plain and comparable. Why mould 
we refolve to do nothing, becaufe what I propofe 
to you may not be the exact demand of the peti 
tion j when we are far from refolved to comply 

Z 4 even 
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even with what evidently is fo ? Does this fort of 
chicanery become us ? The people are the mafters. 
They have only to exprefs their wants at large and 
in grofs. We are the expert artifts; we are the 
fkilful workmen, to fhape their defires into per 
fect form, and to fit the utenfil to the ufe. They 
are the fufferers, they tell the fymptoms of the 
complaint; but we know the exact feat of the dif- 
eafe, and how to apply the remedy according to 
the rules of art. How {hocking would it be to 
fee us pervert our Ikill, into a finifter and fervile 
dexterity, for the purpofe of evading our duty, 
and defrauding our employers, who are our natu 
ral lords, of the object of their juft expectations. 
I think the whole not only practicable, but prac 
ticable in a very fliort time. If we are in earneft 
about it, and if we exert that induitry, and thofe 
talents in forwarding the work, which I am afraid 
may be exerted in impeding it I engage, that 
the whole may be put in complete execution within 
a year. For my own part, I have very little to re 
commend me for this or for any talk, but a kind 
of earneft and anxious perfeverance of mind, 
which, with all its good and all its evil effects, is 
moulded into my conftitution. I faithfully en 
gage to the houfe, if they choofe to appoint me 
to any part in the execution of this work, which 
(when they have made it theirs by the improve 
ments of their wifdoin, will be worthy of the able 

afliftance 
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afliftance they may give me) that by night and by 
day, in town, or in country, at the defk, or in 
the foreft, I will, without regard to convenience, 
eafe, or pleafure, devote myfelf to their fervice, 
not expecting or admitting any reward whatfo- 
ever. I owe to this country my labour, which is 
my all ; and I owe to it ten times more induftry, 
if ten times more I could exert. After all I fhall 
be an unprofitable fervant. 

At the fame time, if I am able, and if I mall 
be permitted, I will lend an humble helping hand 
to any other good work which is going on. I have 
not, Sir, the frantick prefumption to fuppofe, that 
this plan contains in it the whole of what the pub- 
lick has a right to expect, in the great work of 
reformation they call for. Indeed it falls infi 
nitely fhort of it. It falls fhort, even of my own 
ideas. I have fome thoughts not yet fully ripened, 
relative to a reform in the cuftoms and excife, as 
well as in fome other branches of financial admi- 
nhtration. There are other things too, which 
form eflential parts in a great plan for the purpofe 
of reftoring the independence of parliament. The 
contractors bill of laft year it is fit to revive; and 
I rejoice that it is in better hands than mine. The 
bill for fufpending the votes of cuftomhoufe of 
ficers, brought into parliament feveral years ago, 
by one of our worthieft and wifeft members,* 

* W. Dowde r we ), Eiq. chancellor of the exchequer, 1765. 

(would 
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(would to God we could along with the plan re- 
vive the perfon who defigned it.) But a man of 
very real integrity, honour, and ability will ,be 
found to take his place, and to carry his idea into 
full execution. You all fee how neceflary it is to 
review our military expences for fome years paft, 
and, if poflible, to bind up and clofe that bleeding 
artery of profufion : but that bufmefs alfo, I have 
reafon to hope, will be undertaken by abilities that 
are fully adequate to it. Something muft be de- 
vifed (if poflible) to check the ruinous expence of 
elections. 

Sir, all or moft of thefe things muft be done. 
Every one muft take his part. 

If we fhould be able by dexterity or power, or 
intrigue, to difappoint the expectations of our 
constituents, what will it avail us ? We mall never 
be ftrong or artful enough to parry, or to put by 
the irrefiftible demands of our lituation. That 
fituation calls upon us, and upon our conftituents 
too, with a voice which will be heard. I am fure 
no man is more zealoufly attached than I am to 
the privileges of this houfe, particularly in regard 
to the exclufive management of money. The 
lords have no right to the difpoiition, in any 
fenfe, of the publick purfe ; but they have gone 
further in *felf-denial than our utmoft jealoufy 
could have required. A power of examining ac- 

* Rejedhon oflorcl Shelburne s motion in the houfe of lords. 

counts, 
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counts, to cenfure, correct, and punifh, we never, 
that I know of, have thought of denying to the 
houfe of lords. It is fomething more than a cen 
tury iince we voted that body ufelefs j they have 
now voted themfelves fo. The whole hope of re 
formation is at length caft upon us ; and let us not 
deceive the nation, which does us the honour to 
hope every thing from our virtue. If all the na 
tion are not equally forward to prefs this duty 
upon us, yet be affured, that they will equally ex- 
peel: we mould perform it. The refpectful lilence 
of thofe who wait upon your pleafure, ought to 
be as powerful with you, as the call of thofe who 
require your fervice as their right. Some, with 
out doors, affect to feel hurt for your dignity, be- 
caufe they fuppofe that menaces are held out to 
you. Juftify their good opinion, by mewing thai, 
no menaces are neceffary to ftimulate you to your 
duty. But, Sir, whilft we may fympathife with 
them, in one point, who fympathife with us in 
another, we ought to attend no lefs to thofe who 
approach us like men, and who, in the guife of 
petitioners, fpeak to us in the tone of a concealed 
authority. It is not wife to force them to fpeak 
out more plainly, what they plainly mean. But 
the petitioners are violent. Be it fo. Thofe who 
are leaft anxious about your conduct, are not 
thofe that love you moft. Moderate affection, 
and fatiated enjoyment, are cold and refpeclful; 

but 
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but an ardent and injured paflion is tempered up 
with wrath, and grief, and fliame, and confcious 
worth, and the maddening fenfe of violated right. 
A jealous love lights his torch from the firebrands 
of the furies. They who call upon you to belong 
wholly to the people, are thofe who wifh you to 
return to your proper home; to the fphere of your 
duty, to the poft of your honour, to the manfion- 
houfe of all genuine, ferene, and folid fatisfaclion. 
We have furnifhed to the people of England (in 
deed we have) fome real caufe of jealoufy. Let 
us leave that fort of company which, if it does not 
deftroy our innocence, pollutes our honour : let 
us free ourfelves at once from every thing that 
can increafe their fufpicions, and inflame their juft 
refentment : let us caft away from us, with a gene 
rous fcorn, all the love-tokens and fymbols that 
we have been vain and light enough to accept ; 
all the bracelets, and fnuft-boxes, and miniature 
pictures, and hair devices, and all the other adul 
terous trinkets that are the pledges of our aliena 
tion, and the monuments of our Ihame. Let us 
return to our legitimate home, and all jars and all 
quarrels will be loft in embraces. Let the com 
mons in parliament affembled, be one and the 
fame thing with the commons at large. The dif- 
tinclions that are made to feparate us, are unnatu 
ral and wicked contrivances. Let us identify, let 
us incorporate ourfelves with the people. Let us 

cut 
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Cut all the cables and fnap the chains which tie us 
to an unfaithful more, and enter the friendly har 
bour, that fhoots far out into the main its moles 
and jettees to receive us. " War with the world, 
" and peace with our conftituents." Be this our 
motto, and our principle. Then indeed, we fhall 
be truly great. Refpecting ourfelves we mail be 
refpected by the world. At prefent all is troubled 
and cloudy, and diftracbed, and full of anger and 
turbulence, both abroad and at home ; but the air 
may be cleared by this ftorm, and light and ferti 
lity may follow it. Let us give a faithful pledge 
to the people that we honour, indeed, the crown ; 
but that we belong to them ; that we are their auxi 
liaries, and not their talk-mafters ; the fellow- 
labourers in the fame vineyard, not lording over 
their rights, but helpers of their joy : that to tax 
them is a grievance to ourfelves, but to cut off 
from our enjoyments to forward theirs, is the 
higheft gratification we are capable of receiving. 
I feel with comfort, that we are all warmed with 
thefe fentiments, and while we are thus warm, I 
with we may go directly and with a cheerful heart 
to this falutary work. 

Sir, I move for leave to bring in a bill, " For 
" the better regulation of his majefty s civil 
" eftablifhments, and of certain publick of- 
" fices; for the limitation of penfions, and the 
" fuppreflion of fundry ufeleis, expenfive, and 

" inconvenient 
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" inconvenient places ; and for applying the 
" monies faved thereby to the publick fer- 
" vice*." 

Lord North ftated, that there was a difference 
between this bill for regulating the eftablimments, 
and fome of the others, as they affected the ancient 
patrimony of the crown ; and therefore wifhed 
them to be poftponed, till the king s confent could 
be obtained. This diftinction was ftrongly con 
troverted ; but when it was infifled on as a point 
of decorum only, it was agreed to poftpone them to 
another day. Accordingly, on the Monday fol 
lowing, viz. February 14, leave was given, on the 
motion of Mr. Burke, without oppofition, to 
bring in 

ift, "A bill for the fale of the foreft and other 
" crown lands, rents, and hereditaments, with cer- 
* tain exceptions ; and for applying the produce 
41 thereof to the publick fervice ; and for fecuring, af- 
* certaining, and fatisfying, tenant-rights, and com- 
" mon and other rights." 

2d, " A bill for the more perfectly uniting to 
&lt;" the crown the principality of Wales, and the 
county palatine of Chefter, and for the more 
commodious adminiftration of juftice within the 
fame ; as alfo for abolifhing certain offices now 
appertaining thereto ; for quieting dormant claims , 
afcertaining and fecuring tenant-rights ; and for the 

* The motion was feconded by Mr. Fox. 
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" fale of all the foreft lands, and other lands, tene- 
" ments, and hereditaments, held by his majefty 
" in right of the faid principality, or county pala- 
" tine of Chefter, and for applying the produce there- 
" cf to the publick fer&lt;vice" 

3d, " A bill for uniting to the crown the duchy 
44 and county palatine of Lancafter ; for the fup- 
" preffion of unneceflary offices now belonging 
" thereto ; for the afcertainment and fecurity of te- 
" nant and other rights ; and for the fale of all rents, 
-" lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and fo- 
" refts, within the faid duchy and county pala- 
" tine, or either of them ; and for applying the pro* 
" duce thereof to the publick fervice.^ And it was 
ordered that Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Lord John Ca- 
vendifh, Sir George Savile, Colonel Barre, Mr. 
Thomas Townfhend, Mr. Byng, Mr. Dunning, Sir 
Jofeph Mawbey, Mr. Recorder of London, Sir 
Robert Clayton, Mr. Frederick Montagu, the Earl 
of Upper Oflbry, Sir William Guife, and Mr. Gil 
bert, do prepare and bring in the fame. 

At the fame time, Mr. Burke moved for leave 
to bring in 4th, " A bill for uniting the duchy 
" of Cornwall to the crown ; for the fuppreflion 
" of certuin unneceflary offices now belonging 
" thereto ; for the afcertainment and fecurity of te- 
" nant and other rights ; and for the fale of certain 
" rents, lands, and tenements, within or belonging 

" to 
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" to the faid duchy ; and for applying the produce 
" thereof to the publick fer-vice." 

But fome objections being made by the furveyor 
general of the duchy concerning the rights of the 
prince of Wales, now in his minority, and Lord 
North remaining perfectly filent, Mr. Burke, at 
length, though he flrongly contended againft the 
principle of the objection, confented to withdraw 
this laft motion for the prefent, to be renewed upon 
an early occalion. 
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MR. MAYOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

I AM extremely pleafed at the appearance of this 
large and refpectable meeting. The fteps I may 
be obliged to take will want the fanction of a con- 
fiderable authority; and in explaining any thing 
which may appear doubtful in my publick conduct, 
J muft naturally delire a very full audience. 

I have been backward to begin my canvafs. 
The diffolution of the parliament was uncertain ; 
and it did not become me, by an unfeafonable im 
portunity, to appear diffident of the fact of my fix 
years endeavours to pleafe you. I had ferved the 
city of Briftol honourably ; and the city of Briftol 
had no reafon to think, that the means of honour 
able fervice to the publick, were become indiffe 
rent to me. 

I found on my arrival here, that three gentle 
men had been long in eager purfuit of an object 
which but two of us can obtain. I found, that 
they had all met with encouragement. A contefted 
election in fuch a city as this, is no light thing, I 
paufed on the brink of the precipice. Thele three 
gentlemen, by various merits, and on various titles, 
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I made no doubt were worthy of your favour. I 
fhall never attempt to raife myfelf by depreciating 
the merits of my competitors. In the complexity 
and confufion of thefe crofs purfuits, I wifhed to 
take the authentick publick fenfe of my friends 
upon a bufmefs of fo much delicacy. I wilhed to 
take your opinion along with me ; that if I mould 
give up the conteft at the very beginning, my fur- 
render of my poft may not feem the effect of in- 
conftancy, or timidity, or anger, or difguft, or in 
dolence, or any other temper unbecoming a man 
who has engaged in the publick fervice. If, on 
the contrary, I mould undertake the election, and 
fail of fuccds, I was full as anxious, that it mould 
be manifeft to the whole world, that the peace of 
the city had not been broken by my ramnefs, pre- 
fumption, or fond conceit of my own merit. 

I am not come, by a falie and counterfeit mew 
of deference to your judgment, to feduce it in my 
favour. I afk it ferinully and unaffectedly. If 
you wifh. that I mould retire, I mall not confider 
that advice as a cenfure upon my conduct, or an 
alteration in your fentiinents ; but as a rational 
fubmiffion to the circumftances of affairs. If, on 
the contrary, you mould think it proper for me 
to proceed on my canvafs, if you will rifk the 
trouble on your part, I will rifk it on mine. My 
pretenfions are fuch as you cannot be afhamed of, 
whether they fuccced or fail. 

If 
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If you call upon me, I {hall folicit the favour of 
the city upon manly ground. I come before you 
with the plain confidence of an honeft fervant in 
the equity of a candid and difcerning mafter. I 
come to claim your approbation, not to amufe you 
with vain apologies, or with profeflions ftill more 
vain and fenfelefs. I have lived too long to be 
ferved by apologies, or to ftand in need of them. 
The part I have acted has been in open day ; and 
to hold out to a conduct, which Itands in that 
clear and Ready light for all its good and all its 
evil, to hold out to that conduct the paltry wink 
ing tapers of excufes and promifes I never will 
do it. They may obfcure it with their fmoke ; 
but they never can illumine funfhine by fuch a 
flame as theirs. 

I am fenfible that no endeavours have been left 
untried to injure me in your opinion. But the 
ufe of character is to be a fhieki againft calumny. 
I could wifh, undoubtedly (if idle wifhes were not 
the moft idle of all things) to make every part of 
my conduct agreeable to every one of my confti- 
tuents. But in fo great a city, and fo greatly di 
vided as this, it is weak to expect it. 

In fuch a difcordancy of fentiments, it is better 
to look to the nature of things than to the hu 
mours of men. The very attempt towards pleaf- 
ing every body, difcovers a temper always flamy, 
and often falfe and infmcerc. Therefore, as I have 

A a 3 proceeded 
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proceeded ftrait onward in my conduct, fo I will 
proceed in my account of thofe parts of it which 
have been moft excepted to. But I muft firft beg 
leave juft to hint to you, that we may fuffer very 
great detriment by being open to every talker. It 
is not to be imagined, how much of fervice is loft 
from fpirits full of activity, and full of energy, 
who are pjeffing, who are ruining forward, to 
great and capital objects, when you oblige them to 
be continually looking back. Whilft they are de 
fending one fervice, they defraud you of an hun 
dred. Applaud us when we run ; confole us when 
we fall ; cheer us when we recover ; but let us pafs 
on for God s fake, let us pafs on. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every publick 
act in the fix years lince I flood in this place be 
fore you that all the arduous things which have 
been done in this eventful period, which has 
crowded into a few years fpace the revolutions of 
an age, can be opened to you on their fair grounds 
in half an hour s converfation ? 

But it is no reafon, becaufe there is a bad mode 
of inquiry, that there fhould be no examination 
at all. Moft certainly it is our duty to examine ; 
it is our intereft too. But it muft be with difcre- 
tion ; with an attention to all the circumftances, 
and to all the motives ; like found judges, and not 
like cavilling pettyfoggers and quibbling pleaders, 
prying into flaws and hunting for exceptions. 

Look, 
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Look, gentlemen, to the whole tenour of your mem 
ber s conduct. Try whether his ambition or his 
avarice have juftled him out of the ftrait line of 
duty ; or whether that grand foe of the offices of 
active life, that mafter-vice in men of bufinefs, a 
degenerate and inglorious floth, has made him flag 
and languifh in his courfe ? This is the object of 
our inquiry. If our member s conduct can bear 
this touch, mark it for fterling. He may have 
fallen into errours ; he muft have faults ; but our 
errour is greater, and our fault is radically ruinous 
to ourfelves, if we do not bear, if we do not even 
applaud, the whole compound and mixed mafs of 
fuch a character. Not to act thus is folly ; I had 
almoft faid it is impiety. He cenfures God, who 
quarrels with the imperfections of man. 

Gentlemen, we muft not be peevifti with thofe 
who ferve the people. For none will ferve us 
whilft there is a court to ferve, but thofe who are 
of a nice and jealous honour. They who think 
every thing, in companion of that honour, to be 
duft and aQies, will not bear to have it foiled and 
impaired by thofe, for whofe fake they make a 
thoufand facrifices to preferve it immaculate and 
whole. We mail either drive fuch men from the 
publick ftage, or we (hall fend them to the court 
for protection : where, if they muft facrifice their 
reputation, they will at leaft fecure their intereft. 
Depend upon it, that the lovers of freedom will 
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be free. None will violate their confcience to pleafe 
us, in order afterwards to difcharge that confci 
ence, which they have violated, by doing us faith 
ful and affectionate fervice. If we degrade and 
deprave their minds by fervility, it will be abfurd 
to expect, that they who are creeping and abject 
towards us, will ever be bold and incorruptible 
affertors of our freedom, againft the moft feduc- 
ing and the moft formidable of all powers. No ! 
human nature is not fo formed ; nor mail we im 
prove the faculties or better the morals of publick 
men, by our pofTeflion of the moft infallible re 
ceipt in the world for making cheats and hypo 
crites. 

. Let me fay with plainnefs, I who am no longer 
in a publick character, that if by a fair, by an in 
dulgent, by a gentlemanly behaviour to our repre- 
fentativcs, we do not give confidence to their 
minds, and a liberal fcope to their understandings ; 
if we do not permit our members to act upon a 
very enlarged view of things ; we mall at length 
infallibly degrade our national representation into 
a confufed and fcufiling buftle of local agency. 
When the popular member is narrowed in his 
ideas, and rendered timid in his proceedings, the 
fervice of the crown will be the fole nuriery of 
ftatefmen. Among the frolicks of the court, it may 
at length take that of attending to its bulinefs. 
Then the monopoly of mental power will be added 

to 
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to the power of all other kinds it pofleiTes. On 
the lide of the people there will be nothing but im 
potence: for ignorance is impotence ; narrownefs 
of mind is impotence; timidity is itfelf impotence, 
and makes all other qualities that go along with 
it, impotent and ufelefs. 

At prefent it is the plan of the court to make 
its fervants inlignificant. If the people mould fall 
into the fame humour, and mould choofe their 
fervants on the fame principles of mere obfequi- 
oufnefs, and flexibility, and total vacancy or indif 
ference of opinion in all publick matters, then no 
part of the ftate will be found ; and it will be in 
vain to think of faving it. 

I thought it very expedient at this time to give 
you this candid counfel; and with this counfel I 
would willingly clofe, if the matters which at va 
rious times have been objected to me in this ciry 
concerned only myfelf, and my own election. 
Thefe charges, I think, are four in number ; my 
neglect of a due attention to my conftituents, the 
not paying more frequent vifits here ; my con 
duct on the aftairs of the firft Irifli trade acts ; 
my opinion and mode of proceeding on lord Beau- 
clmnp s debtors bills j and my votes on the late 
affairs of the Roman Catholicks. All of thefe (ex 
cept perhaps the firft) relate to matters of very con- 
fiderable publick concern ; and it is not left you 
Ihould cenfure me improperly, but left you fhould 

form 
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form improper opinions on matters of fome mo 
ment to you, that I trouble you at all upon the 
fubject. My conduct is of fmall importance. 

With regard to the firft charge, my friends have 
fpoken to me of it in the ftyle of amicable expof- 
tulation ; not fo much blaming the thing, as la 
menting the effects. Others, lefs partial to me, 
were lefs kind in afligning the motives. I admit, 
there is a decorum and propriety in a member of 
parliament s paying a refpectful court to his cou- 
ftituents. If I were confcious to myfelf that plea- 
fure or diflipation, or low unworthy occupations, 
had detained me from perfonal attendance on you, 
I would readily admit my fault, and quietly fub- 
mit to the penalty. But, gentlemen, I live at an 
hundred miles diftance from Briftol ; and at the 
end of a feffion I come to my own houfe, fatigued 
in body and in mind, to a little repofe, and to a 
very little attention to my family and my private 
concerns. A vifit to Briftol is always a fort of 
canvafs ; elfe it will do more harm than good. To 
pafs from the toils of a feffion to the toils of a can 
vafs, is the furtheft thing in the world from re 
pofe. I could hardly ferve you as I have done, and 
court you too. Moft of you have heard, that I 
do not very remarkably fpare myfelf in publick bu- 
finefs ; and in the private bufinefs of my confti- 
tuents I have done very near as much as thofe who 
have nothing elfe to do. My canvafs of you was 

not 
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not on the change, nor in the county meetings, 
nor in the clubs of this city : It was in the houfe 
of commons ; it was at the cuftom-houfe ; it was 
at the council; it was at the treafury ; it was at the 
admiralty. I canvafled you through your affairs, 
and not your perfons. I was not only your repre- 
fentative as a body ; I was the agent, the folicitor 
of individuals ; I ran about wherever your affairs 
could call me ; and in acting for you I often ap 
peared rather as a mip-broker, than as a member 
of parliament. There was nothing too laborious, 
or too low for me to undertake. The meannefs 
of the bufinefs was raifed by the dignity of the ob 
ject. If fome leffer matters have flipped through 
my fingers, it was becaufe I filled my hands too 
full; and in my eagernefs to ferve you, took in 
more than any hands could grafp. Several gentle 
men ft and round me who are my willing wit- 
neffcs ; and there are others who, if they were 
here, would be ftill better; becaufe they would be 
unwilling witneffes to the fame truth. It was in 
the middle of a fummer refidence in London, and 
in the middle of a negotiation at the admiralty for 
your trade, that I was called to Briftol ; and this 
late vifit, at this late day, has been poffibly in pre 
judice to your affairs. 

Since I have touched upon this matter, let me 
fay, gentlemen, that if I had a difpofition, or a right 
to complain, I have fome caufe of complaint on 

my 
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my fide. With a petition of this city in my hand, 
pafled through the corporation without a differ 
ing voice, a petition in unifon with almoft the 
whole voice of the kingdom, (with whofe formal 
thanks I was covered over) while I laboured on no 
lefs than five bills for a publick reform, and fought 
againft the oppofition of great abilities, and of the 
greateft power, every claufe, and every word of 
the largeft of thofe bills, almoft to the very laft 
day of a very long feflion ; all this time a canvafs 
in Briftol was as calmly carried on as if I were 
dead. I was confidered as a man wholly out of 
the queftion. Whilft I watched, and failed, and 
fweated in the houfe of commons by the moft 
eafy and ordinary arts of election, by dinners and 
vifits, by " How do you do s," and " My worthy 
" friends," I was to be quietly moved out of my 
feat and promifes were made, and engagements 
entered into, without any exception or referve, as 
if my laborious zeal in my duty had been a re 
gular abdication of my truft. 

To open my whole heart to you on this fubjecl, 
I do confefs, however, that there were other times 
befides the two years in which I did vilit you, 
when 1 was not wholly without leifure for repeat 
ing that mark of my refpect. But I could not 
bring my mind to fee you. You remember, that 
in the beginning of this American war (that sera 
of calamity, difgrace and downfall, an sera which 

no 
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no feeling mind will ever mention without a tear 
for England) you were greatly divided; and a very 
ftrong body, if not the ftrongeft, oppofed itfelf to 
the madnefs which every art and every power 
were employed to render popular, in order that 
the errours of the rulers might be loft in the ge 
neral blindnefs of the nation. This opposition 
continued until after our great, but moft unfortu 
nate victory at Long Ifland. Then all the mounds 
and banks of our conftancy were borne down at 
once ; and the phrenfy of the American war broke 
in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which 
feemed to put an immediate end to all difficulties, 
perfected us in that fpirit of domination, which 
our unparalleled profperity had but too long nur 
tured. We had been fo very powerful, and fo 
very profperous, that even the humbleft of us were 
degraded into the vices and follies of kings. We 
loft all meafure between means and ends ; and our 
headlong defires became our politicks and our 
morals. All men who wifhed for peace, or re 
tained any fentiments of moderation, were over 
borne or filenced ; and this city was led by every 
artifice (and probably with the more management, 
becaufe I was one of your members) to diftinguifh 
itfelf by its zeal for that fatal caufe. In this temper 
of yours and of my mind, I mould have fooner 
fled to the extremities of the earth, than have 
{hewn myfelf here. I, who faw in every American 

victory 
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victory (for you have had a long feries of thefe 
misfortunes) the germ and feed of the naval power 
of France and Spain, which all our heat and 
warmth againft America was only hatching into 
life, I mould not have been a welcome vifitant 
with the brow and the language of fuch feelings. 
When afterwards, the other face of your calamity 
was turned upon you, and mewed itfelf in defeat 
and diftrefs, I fliunned you full as much. I felt 
forely this variety in our wretchednefs ; and I did 
not wifli to have the leaft appearance of infulting 
you with that mew of fnperiority, which, though 
it may not be affumed, is generally fufpected in a 
time of calamity, from thofe whofe previous warn 
ings have been defpifed. I could not bear to Ihew 
you a reprefentative whofe face did not reflect that 
of his conftituents; a face that could not joy in 
your joys, and forrow in your forrows. But time 
at length has made us all of one opinion ; and we 
have all opened our eyes on the true nature of the 
American war, to the true nature of all its fuc- 
celfes and all its failures. 

In that publick ftorm too I had my private feel 
ings. I had feen blown down and proftrate on 
the ground feveral of thofe houfes to whom I was 
chiefly indebted for the honour this city has done 
me. I confefs, that whilft the wounds of thofe I 
loved were yet green, I could not bear to mew 
myfelf in pride and triumph in that place into 

which 
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which their partiality had brought me, and to ap 
pear at feafts and rejoicings, in the midft of the 
grief and calamity of my warm friends, my zea 
lous fupporters, my generous benefactors. This 
is a true, unvarniftied, undifguifed ftate of the af 
fair. You will judge of it. 

This is the only one of the charges in which I 
am perfonally concerned. As to the other mat 
ters objected againft me, which in their turn I 
mall mention to you, remember once more I do 
not mean to extenuate or excufe. Why {hould I, 
when the things charged are among thofe upon 
which I found all my reputation ? What would be 
left to me, if I myfelf was the man, who foftened, 
and blended, and diluted, and weakened, all the 
diftinguiming colours of my life, fo as to leave 
nothing diftinct and determinate in my whole 
conduct? 

It has been faid, and it is the fecond charge, 
that in the queftions of the Iriih trade, I did not 
confult the intereft of my conftituents, or, to 
fpeak out ftrongly, that I rather acted as a native 
of Ireland, than as an Englifh member of parlia 
ment. 

I certainly have very warm good wiflies for the 
place of my birth. But the fphere of my duties 
is my true country. It was, as a man attached to 
your interefts, and zealous for the confervation of 
your power and dignity, that I acted on that occa* 

lion, 
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fion, and on all occafions. You were involved in 
the American war. A new world of policy was 
opened, to which it was neceflary we fhould con 
form, whether w r e would or not; and my only 
thought was how to conform to our lituation in 
fuch a manner as to unite to this kingdom, in prof- 
perity and in affection, whatever remained of the 
empire. I was true to my old, {landing, invariable 
principle, that all things, which came from Great 
Britain, fhould iflue as a gift of her bounty and 
beneficence, rather than as claims recovered againft 
a, ftruggling litigant; or at lead, that if your bene 
ficence obtained no credit in your conceflions, yet 
that they mould appear the falutary provifions of 
your wifdom and foreiight ; not as things wrung 
from you with your blood, by the cruel gripe of a 
rigid ncceffity. The firft conceflions, by being 
(much againit my will) mangled and ilripped of 
the parts which were neceflary to make out their 
juft correfpondence and connection in trade, were, 
of no ufc. The next year a feeble attempt was 
made to bring the thing into better fhape. This 
attempt (countenanced by the minifter) on the 
very firil appearance of fome popular uneaflnefs, 
was, after a confiderable progrefs through the 
houfe, thrown out by him. 

What was the confequence ? The whole king 
dom of Ireland was inftantly in a flame. Threat 
ened by foreigners, and, as they thought, infulted 

by 
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by England, they refolved at once to reflft the 
power of France, and to caft off yours. As for 
us, we were able neither to protect nor to reftrain 
them. Forty thoufand men were raifed and dif- 
ciplined without commiffion from the crown. 
Two illegal armies were feen with banners dif- 
played at the fame time and in the fame country. 
No executive magiftrate, no judicature, in Ire 
land, would acknowledge the legality of the army 
which bore the king s commiffion ; and no law, 
or appearance of law, authorized the army com- 
miffioned by itfelf. In this unexampled ftate of 
things, which the leaft errour, the leaft trefpafs on 
the right or left, would have hurried down the 
precipice into an abyfs of blood and confufion, the 
people of Ireland demand a freedom of trade with 
arms in their hands. They interdict all commerce 
between the two nations. They deny all new fup- 
ply in the houfe of commons, although in time 
of war. They ftint the truft of the old revenue, 
given for two years to all the king s predeceflbrs, 
to fix months. The Britim, parliament, in a for 
mer feilion, frightened into a limited conceffion 

o 

by the menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it by 
the menaces of England, were now frightened 

O O 

back again, and made an univerial Surrender of all 
that had been thought the peculiar, referved, un- 
communicable rights of England ; the exclufive 
commerce of America, of Africa, of the Weft In- 
VOL. III. B b dies 
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dies all the enumerations of the acts of naviga 
tion all the manufactures iron, glafs, even the 
laft pledge of jealoufy and pride, the intereft hid 
in the fecret of our hearts, the inveterate preju 
dice moulded into the conflitution of our frame, 
even the facred fleece itfelf, all went together. No 
referve ; no exception ; no debate ; no difcuflion. 
A fudden light broke in upon us all. It broke in, 
not through well-contrived and well-difpofed win 
dows, but through flaws and breaches ; through 
the yawning chafms of our ruin. We were taught 
wifdom by humiliation. No town in England 
prefumed to have a prejudice ; or dared to mutter 
a petition. What was worfe, the whole parlia 
ment of England, which retained authority for 
nothing but furrendcrs, was defpoiled of every 
fhadow of its fuperintendence. It was, without 
any qualification, denied in theory, as it had been 
trampled upon in practice. This fcene of fhame 
and difgrace has, in a manner whilft I am fpeak- 
ing, ended by the perpetual eftablimment of a mi 
litary power in the dominions of this crown, 
without confent of the Britifh legiilature,* con 
trary to the policy of the conftitution, contrary to 
the declaration of right : and by this your liber 
ties are fwept away along with your fupreme au 
thority and both, linked together from the be- 

* Iri(h perpetual mutiny aft. 
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ginning, have, I am afraid, both together perimed, 
for ever. 

What ! gentlemen, was I not to forefee, or fore- 
feeing, was I not to endeavour to fave you from 
all thefe multiplied mifchiefs and difgraces ? Would 
the little, filly, canvafs prattle of obeying inftruc- 
tions, and having no opinions but yours, and fuch 
idle fenfelefs tales, which amufe the vacant ears of 
unthinking men, have faved you from " the pelt- 
" ing of that pitilefs florin," to which the loofe 
improvidence, the cowardly rafhnefs of thofe who 
dare not look danger in the face, fo as to provide 
againft it in time, and therefore throw themfelves 
headlong into the midft of it, have expofed this 
degraded nation, beat down and proftrate on the 
earth, unfheltered, unarmed, unrelifting ? Was I 
an Irifhman on that day, that I boldly withftood 
our pride ? or on the day that I hung down my 
head, and wept in fhame and filence over the hu 
miliation of Great Biitain ? I became unpopular in 
England for the one, and in Ireland for the other. 
What then? What obligation lay on me to be po 
pular ? I was bound to ferve both kingdoms. To 
be pleafed with my fervice, was their affair, not 
mine. 

I was an Irimman in the Irim bufmefs, juft as 
much as I was an American, when on the fame 
principles, I wifhed you to concede to America, at 
a time when me prayed conceflion at our feet. 

B b 2 Juft 
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Juft as much was I an American, when I wifiied 
parliament to offer terms in victory, and not to 
wait the well chofen hour of defeat, for making 
good by weaknefs, and by fupplication, a claim of 
prerogative, pre-eminence, and authority. 

Inftead of requiring it from me, as a point of 
duty, to kindle with your paffions, had you all 
been as cool as I was, you would have been faved 
difgraces and diftreffes that are unutterable. Do 
you remember our commiffibn ? We fent out a 
folemn embaffy acrois the Atlantick ocean, to lay 
the crown, the peerage, the commons of Great 
Britain, at the feet of the American congrefs. 
That our difgrace might want no fort of brighten 
ing and burnifhing ; obferve who they were that 
compofed this famous embaffy. My lord Carlifle 
is among the firft ranks of our nobility. He is 
the identical man who but two years before had 
been put forward, at the opening of a feilion in 
the houfe of lords, as the mover of a haughty and 
rigorous addrefs againft America. He was put in 
the front of the embaffy of fubmiflion. Mr. Eden 
was taken from the office of lord Suffolk, to whom 
he was then under fecretary of flate ; from the of 
fice of that lord Suffolk, who but a few weeks be 
fore, in his place in parliament, did not deign to 
inquire where a congrefs of vagrants was to be 
found. This lord Suffolk fent Mr. Eden to find 
thefe vagrants, without knowing where this king s 

generals 
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generals were to be found, who were joined in 
the fame commiflion of fupplicating thofe whom 
they were fent to fubdue. They enter the capi 
tal of America only to abandon it ; and thefe af- 
fertors and reprefentatives of the dignity of Eng 
land, at the tail of a flying army, let fly their Par 
thian mafts of memorials and remonftrances at 
random behind them. Their promifes and their 
offers, their flatteries and their menaces, were all 
defpifed ; and we were faved the difgrace of their 
formal reception, only becaufe the congrefs fcorn- 
ed to receive them ; whilft the ftate-houfe of in 
dependent Philadelphia opened her doors to the 
publick entry of the ambafiiidcr of France. From 
war and blood we went to fubmiffion ; and from 
fubmiflion plunged back again to war and blood ; 
to defolate and be defolated, without meafure, 
hope, or end. I am a Royalift, I blumed for this 
degradation of the crown. I am a Whig, I blum 
ed for the diflionour of parliament. I am a true 
Knglifhman, I felt to the quick for the difgrace of 
England. I am a man, I felt for the melancholy 
reverfe of human affairs, in the fall of the firft 
power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, in 
the black and bloody characters of the American 
war, was a painful, but it was a neceflary part of 
my publick duty. For, gentlemen, it is not your 
fond defires or mine that can alter the nature of 

B b 3 things ; 
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things ; by contending againft which what have 
we got, or fhall ever get, but defeat and ihame? 
I did not obey your inftructions : No. I conform 
ed to the inftruclions of truth and nature, and 
maintained your intereft, againft your opinions, 
with a conftancy that became me. A reprefenta- 
tive worthy of you, ought to be a perfon of ft abi 
lity. I am to look, indeed, to your opinions ; but 
to fuch opinions as you and I muft have five years 
hence. I was not to look to the flam of the day. 
I knew that you chofe me, in my place, along vith 
others, to be a pillar of the ftate, and not a wea 
thercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for my 
levity and verfatility, and of no ufe but to indicate 
the Ihiftings of every fafliionable gale. Would to 
God, the value of my fentiments on Ireland and 
on America had been at this day a fubject of doubt 
and difcufiion ! No matter what my fufierings had 
been, fo that this kingdom had kept the authority 
I wifhed it to maintain, by a grave forefight, and 
by an equitable temperance in the ufe of its power. 
The next article of charge on my publick con- 
dud, and that which I find rather the moft pre 
valent of all, is, lord Beauchamp s bill. I mean 
his bill of laft feflion, for reforming the law-pro- 
cefs concerning imprifonment. It is faid, to ag 
gravate the offence, that I treated the petition of 
this city with contempt even in prefenting it to 
the houfe, and expreffed myfelf in terms of marked 

dilVefpect. 
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difrefpeft. Had this latter part of the charge been 
true, no merits on the fide of the queftion which 
I took, could poflibly excufe me. But I am inca 
pable of treating this city with difrefpect. Very 
fortunately, at this minute (if my bad eyefight 
does not deceive me) the worthy * gentleman de 
puted on this bufinefs ftands directly before me. 
To him I appeal, whether I did not, though it 
militated with my oldeft and my moft recent pub- 
lick opinions, deliver the petition with a flrong, 
and more than ufual recommendation to the con- 
fideration of the houfe, on account of the charac 
ter and confequence of thofe who ligned it. I be 
lieve the worthy gentleman will tell you, that the 
very day I received it, I applied to the folicitor, 
now the attorney general, to give it an immediate 
conlideration ; and he moft obligingly and inftant- 
ly confented to employ a great deal of his very 
valuable time to write an explanation of the bill. 
I attended the committee with all poffible care and 
diligence, in order that every objection of yours 
might meet with a folution ; or produce an alte 
ration. I intreated your learned recorder (always 
ready in bulinefs in which you take a concern) to 
attend. But what will you lay to thofe who 
blame me for fupporting lord Bcauchamp s bill, 
us a difrefpeclful treatment of your petition, when 
you hear, that out of refped to you, I myfelf was 

Mr. Williams. 
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the caufe of the lofs of that very bill ? for the 
noble lord who brought it in, and who, I muft 
fay, has much merit for this and fome other mea- 
fures, at my requeft confented to put it off for a 
week, which the fpeaker s illnefs lengthened to a 
fortnight; and then the frantick tumult about 
popery drove that and every rational bufmefs from 
the houfe. So that if I chofe to make a defence 
of myfelf, on the little principles of a culprit, plead 
ing in his exculpation, I might not only fecure my 
acquittal, but make merit with the oppofers of the 
bill. But I fhall do no fuch thing. The truth is, 
that I did occafion the lofs of the bill, and by a 
delay caufed by my refpeft to you. But fuch an 
event was never in my contemplation. And I am 
fo far from taking credit for the defeat of that 
meafure, that I cannot fufficiently lament my mis 
fortune, if but one man, who ought to be at large, 
has paffed a year in prifon by my means. I am a 
debtor to the debtors. I confefs judgment. I 
owe what, if ever it be in my power, I mail moft 
certainly pay, ample atonement and uiurious 
amends to liberty and humanity for my unhappy 
lapfe. For, gentlemen, lord Beauchamp s bill was 
a law of juftice and policy, as far as it went ; I fay 
as far as it went, for its fault was its being, in the 
remedial part, miferabiy defective. 

There are two capital faults in our law with re 
lation to civil debts. One is, that every man is 

prefumed 
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prefumed folvent. A prefumption, in innumer 
able cafes, directly againft truth. Therefore the 
debtor is ordered, on a fuppofition of ability and 
fraud, to be coerced his liberty until he makes 
payment. By this means, in all cafes of civil in- 
folvency, without a pardon from his creditor, he 
is to be imprifoned for life : and thus a miferable 
miftaken invention of artificial fcience, operates 
to change a civil into a criminal judgment, and 
to fcourge misfortune or indifcretion with a pu- 
nifliment which the law does not inflict on the 
greateft crimes. 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that 
punifhment is not on the opinion of an equal and 
publick judge ; but is referred to the arbitrary dif- 
cretion of a private, nay interefled, and irritated, 
individual. He, who formally is, and fubftantially 
ought to be, the judge, is in reality no more than 
minifterial, a mere executive inftrument of a pri 
vate man, who is at once judge and party. Every 
idea of judicial order is fubverted by this proce 
dure. If the infolvency be no crime, why is it 
punifhed with arbitrary imprifonment ? If it be a 
crime, why is it delivered into private hands to 
pardon without difcretion, or to punilh without 
mercy and without meafure ? 

To thefe faults, grofs and cruel faults in our 
law, the excellent principle of lord Beauchamp s 
applied forne fort of remedy, I know that 

credit 
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credit muft be preferved ; but equity muft be pre- 
ferved too ; and it is impoflible that any thing 
mould be neceffary to commerce, which is incon- 
iiftent with juftice. The principle of credit was 
not weakened by that bill. God forbid ! The en 
forcement of that credit was only put into the 
fame publick judicial hands on which we depend 
for our lives, and all that makes life dear to us. 
But, indeed, this buiinefs was taken up too warm 
ly both here and elfewhere. The bill was ex 
tremely miftaken. It was fuppofed to enact what 
it never enacted ; and complaints were made of 
claufes in it as novelties, which exifted before the 
noble lord that brought in the bill was born. 
There was a fallacy that ran through the whole 
of the objections. The gentlemen who oppofed 
the bill, always argued, as if the option lay be 
tween that bill and the ancient law. But this is 
a grand miftake. For practically, the option is be 
tween, not that bill and the old law, but between 
that bill and thofe occalional laws, called acts of 
grace. For the operation of the old law is fo fa- 
vage, and fo inconvenient to fociety, that for a 
long time pad, once in every parliament, and late 
ly twice, the legiilature has been obliged to make 
a general arbitrary jail-delivery, and at once to fet 
open, by its fovereign authority, all the prifons in 
England. 

Gentlemen, I never relifhed acts of grace ; nor 

ever 
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ever fubmitted to them but from defpair of better. 
They are a dilhonourable invention, by which, 
not from humanity, not from policy; but merely 
becaufe we have not room enough to hold thefe 
victims of the abfurdity of our laws, we turn 
loofe upon the publick three or four thoufand 
naked wretches, corrupted by the habits, debafed 
by the ignominy, of a prifon. If the creditor had 
a right to thofe carcafies as a natural fecurity for 
his property, I am fure we have no right to de 
prive him of that fecurity. But if the few pounds 
of flelh were not neceflary to his fecurity, we had 
not a ris:ht to detain the unfortunate debtor, with- 

O 

out any benefit at all to the perfon who confined 
him. Take it as you will, we commit injuftice. 
Now lord Beauchamp s bill intended to do delibe 
rately, and with great caution and circumfpection, 
upon each feveral cafe, and with all attention to 
the juft claimant, what acts of grace do in a much 
greater meafure, and with very little care, cau 
tion, or deliberation. 

I fufpect that here too, if we contrive to oppofc 
this bill, we fhall be found in a ftruggle againft the 
nature of things. For as we grow enlightened, 
the publick will not bear, for any length of time, 
to pay for the maintenance of whole armies of pri- 
ioners, nor, at their own expence, fubmit to keep 
jails as a fort of garritbns, merely to fortify the ab- 
1 urd principle of making men judges in their own 

caufe. 
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caufe. For credit has little or no concern in this 
cruelty. I fpeak in a commercial affembly. You 
know that credit is given, becaufe capital muft be 
employed ; that men calculate the chances of in- 
folvency; and they either withhold the credit, or 
make the debtor pay the riik in the price. The 
counting-houfe has no alliance with the jail. Hol 
land underftands trade as well as we, and ihe has 
done much more than this obnoxious bill intended 
to do. There was not, when Mr. Howard vifited 
Holland, more than one prifoner for debt in the 
great city of Rotterdam. Although lord Beau- 
champ s act (which was previous to this bill, and 
intended to feel the way for it) has already pre- 
ierved liberty to thoufands ; and though it is not 
three years fince the laft act of grace pafled, yet by 
Mr. Howard s laft account, there were near three 
thoufand again in jail. I cannot name this gentle 
man without remarking, that his labours and writ 
ings have done much to open the eyes and hearts 
of mankind. He has viiited all Europe, not to 
furvey the fumptuoufnefs of palaces, or the ftate- 
linefs of temples ; not to make accurate mcafure- 
ments of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a fcale of the curiolity of modern art ; not 
to collect medals, or collate manufcripts : but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into 
the infection of hofpitals ; to furvey the manfions 
of forrow and pain j to take the gage and dimen- 
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fions of mifery, depreffion, and contempt ; to re 
member the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, 
to vifit the forfaken, and to compare and collate 
the diftrefTes of all men in all countries. His plan 
is original j and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of difcovery ; a cir 
cumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit of 
his labour is felt more or lefs in every country: I 
hope he will anticipate his final reward, by feeing 
all its effects fully realized in his own. He will 
receive, not by retail but in grofs, the reward of 
thofe who vifit the prifoner ; and he has fo fore- 
ftalled and monopolized this branch of charity, 
that there will be, I truft, little room to merit by 
fuch acts of benevolence hereafter. 

Nothing now remains to -trouble you with, but 
the fourth charge againft me the bufinefs of the 
Roman Catholicks. It is a bufinefs clofely connected 
with the reft. They are all on one and the fame 
principle. My little fcheme of conduct, fuch as it 
is, is all arranged. I could do nothing but what 
I have done on this fubject, without confounding 
the whole train of my ideas, and difturbing the 
whole order of my life. Gentlemen, I ought to 
apologize to you, for feeming to think any thing 
at all neceflary to be faid upon this matter. The 
calumny is fitter to be fcrawled with the midnight 
chalk of incendiaries, with " No popery," on walls 
and doors of devoted houfes, than to be mentioned 

in 
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in any civilized company. I had heard, that the 
fpirit of difcontent on that fubject was very pre 
valent here. With pleafure I find that I have 
been grofsly mifmformed. If it exifts at all in this 
city, the laws have crufhed its exertions, and our 
morals have fliamed its appearance in day-light. 
I have purfued this fpirit wherever I could trace 
it ; but it ftill fled from me. It was a ghoft which 
all had heard of, but none had feen. None would 
acknowledge that he thought the publick proceed 
ing with regard to our Catholick diflenters to be 
blameable ; but feveral were forry it had made an 
ill impreffion upon others, and that my intereft 
was hurt by my {hare in the bufinefs. I find with 
fatisfacHon and pride, that not above four or five 
in this city (and I dare fay thefe milled by fome 
grofs mifreprefentation) have figned that fymbol 
of delufion and bond of fedition, that libel on the 
national religion and Englifli character, the Pro- 
teftant Affociation. It is therefore, gentlemen, 
not by \vay of cure but of prevention, and left 
the arts of wicked men may prevail over the in 
tegrity of any one amongft us, that I think it ne- 
ceflary to open to you the merits of this tranfac- 
tion pretty much at large ; and I beg your pa 
tience upon it : for, although the reafonings that 
have been ufed to depreciate the act are of little 
force, and though the authority of the men con 
cerned in this ill defign is not very impofing j yet 

the 
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the audacioufnefs of tliefe confpirators againft the 
national honour, and the extenfive wickednefs of 
their attempts, have raifed perfons of little impor 
tance to a degree of evil eminence, and imparted 
a fort of liniiler dignity to proceedings that had 
their origin in only the meaneft and blindeft ma 
lice. 

In explaining to you the proceedings of parlia 
ment which have been complained of, I will ftate 
to you, firft, the thing that was done ; next, 
the perfons who did it ; and laftly, the grounds 
and reafons upon which the legiflature proceeded 
in this deliberate act of publick juftice and publick 
prudence. 

Gentlemen, the condition of our nature is fuch, 
that we buy our bleffings at a price. The Refor 
mation, one of the greateft periods of human im 
provement, was a time of trouble and confufion. 
The vaft ftruchires of fuperftition and tyranny, 
which had been for ages in rearing, and which was 
combined with the intereft of the great and of the 
many; which was moulded into the laws, the 
manners, and civil inflitutions of nations, and 
blended with the frame and policy of ftates; could 
not be brought to the ground without a fearful 
ftruggle ; nor could it fall without a violent con- 
cuflion of itfelf and all about it. When this great 
revolution was attempted in a more regular mode 
by government, it was oppofed by plots and fedi- 
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tions of die people ; when by popular efforts, it 
was repreffed as rebellion by the hand of power ; 
and bloody executions (often bloodily returned) 
marked the whole of its progrefs through all its 
flages. The affairs of religion, which are no longer 
heard of in the tumult of our prefent contentions, 
made a principal ingredient in the wars and poli 
ticks of that time; the enthuliafm of religion threw 
a gloom over the politicks ; and political interefts 
poifoned and perverted the fpirit of religion upon 
all fides. The Proteftant religion in that violent 
ftruggle, infected, as the Popifh had been before, 
by worldly intereft and worldly pafiions, became 
a perfecutor in its turn, fometimes of the new 
feels, which carried their own principles further 
than it was convenient to the original reformers ; 
and always of the body from whom they parted ; 
and this perfecuting fpirit arofe, not only from the 
bitternefs of retaliation, but from the mercilefs 
policy of fear. 

It w r as long before the fpirit of true piety and 
true wifdom, involved in the principles of the 
Reformation, could be depurated from the dregs 
and feculence of the contention with which it was 
carried through. However, until this be done, 
the Reformation is not complete ; and thole who 
think themfelves good Proteftants, from their ani- 
mofity to others, are in that refpecl no Proteftants 
at all. It was at firft thought neceffary, perhaps, 

to 
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to oppofe to Popery another Popery, to get the 
better of it. Whatever was the caufe, laws were 
made in many countries, and in this kingdom in 
particular, againft Papifts, which are as bloody as 
any of thole which had been enacted by the popifti 
princes and ftates ; and where thofe laws were not 
bloody, in my opinion, they were worfe ; as they 
were flow, cruel outrages on our nature, and kept 
men alive only to infult in their perfons every one 
of the rights and feelings of humanity. I pafs 
thofe ftatutes, becaufe 1 would fpare your pious 
ears the repetition of fuch mocking things ; and I 
come to that particular law, the repeal of which 
has produced fo many unnatural and unexpected 
confequenccs, 

A ftatute was fabricated in the year 1699, by 
which the faying mafs (a church-fervice in the 
Latin tongue, not exactly the fame as our liturgy, 
but very near it, and containing no offence what- 
foevcr againft the laws, or againft good morals) 
was forged into a crime punifhable with perpetual 
imprifonment. The teaching fchool, an ufeful and 
virtuous occupation, even the teaching in a pri 
vate family, was in every Catholick fubjected to 
the fame unproportioned punifhment. Your in- 
duftry, and the bread of your children, was taxed 
for a pecuniary reward to ftimulate avarice to do 
what nature refufed, to inform and profecute on 
this law. Every Roman Catholick was under the 
VOL. III. C c lame 
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fame act, to forfeit his eft ate to his neareft Pro- 
teftant relation, until, through a profeflion of 
what he did not believe, he redeemed by his hy- 
pocrify, what the law had transferred to the kinf- 
man as the recompence of his profligacy. When 
thus turned out of doors from his paternal eftate, 
he was difabled from acquiring any other by any 
induftry, donation or charity ; but was rendered 
a foreigner in his native land, only becaufe he re 
tained the religion, along with the property, 
handed down to him from thofe who had been the 
old inhabitants of that land before him. 

Does any one who hears me, approve this fchema 
of things, or think there is common juftice, com 
mon fenfe, or common honefty in any part of it ? 
If any does, let him fay it, and I am ready to dif- 
cufs the point with temper and candour. But in- 
ftead of approving, I perceive a virtuous indigna 
tion beginning to rife in your minds on the mere 
cold ftating of the ftatute. 

But what will you feel, when you know from 
hiftory how this ftatute palled, and what were the 
motives, and what the mode of making it ? A 
party in this nation, enemies to the fyftem of the 
revolution, were in oppofition to the government 
of king William. They knew that our glorious 
deliverer was an enemy to all perfecution. They 
knew that he came to free us from flavery and po 
pery, out of a country, where a third of the people 

are 
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are contented Catholicks under a Proteftant go 
vernment. He came with a part of his army com- 
pofed of thofe very Catholicks, to overfet the 
power of a popifli prince. Such is the effect of a 
tolerating fpirit : and fo much is liberty ferved in 
every way, and by all perfons, by a manly adhe 
rence to its own principles. Whilfi freedom is true 
to itfelf, every thing becomes fubjcct to it j and its 
very adverfaries are an inftrument in its hands. 

The party I fpeakof (like fome amongft us who 
would difparage the belt friends of their country) 
refolved to make the king either violate his prin 
ciples of toleration, or incur the odium of protect 
ing Papifts. They therefore brought in this bill, 
and made it purpofely wicked and abfurd that it 
might be rejected. The then court-party, difco- 
vering their game, turned the tables on them, and 
returned their bill to them fluffed with Hill greater 
abfurdities, that its lofs might lie upon its original 
authors. They, finding their own ball thrown 
back to them, kicked it back again to their adver- 
faries. And thus this act,- loaded with the double 
injuflice of two parties, neither of whom intended 
to pafs, what they hoped the other would be per- 
(traded to reject, went through the legiflature, con 
trary to the real wifh of all parts of it, and of all 
the parties that compofed it. In this manner thefe 
infolent and profligate factions, as if they wer^ 
playing with balls and counters, mad: a fport of 
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the fortunes and the liberties of their fellow-crea 
tures. Other acts of perfecution have been acts 
of malice. This was a fubverlion of juftice from 
wantonnefs and petulance* Look into the hiftory 
of bifliop Burnet. He is a witnefs without ex 
ception. 

The effects of the act have been as mifchievous, 
as its origin was ludicrous and fliameful. From 
that time every perfon of that communion, lay- 
ana ecclefiaitick, has- been obliged to fly from the 
face of day. The clergy, concealed in garrets of 
private houfes, or obliged to take a melter (hardly 
fare to themfelves, but infinitely dangerous to 
their country) under the privileges of foreign mi- 
nifters, officiated as their fervants, and under their 
protection. The whole body of the Catholicks, 
condemned to beggary and to ignorance in their 
native land, have been obliged to learn the prin 
ciples of letters, at the hazard of all their other 
principles, from the charity of your enemies. 
They have been taxed to their ruin at the pleafure 
of neceffitous and profligate relations, and accord 
ing to the meafure of their necefiity and profligacy. 
Examples of this are many and affecting. Some 
of them are known by a friend who ftands near 
me in this hall. It is bu.t fix or feven years fince 
a clergyman of the name of Malony, a man of 
morals, neither guilty nor accufed of any thing 
noxious to the ftate, was condemned to perpetual 
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iinprifonment for exercifmg the functions of his 
religion ; and after lying in jail two or three years, 
was relieved by the mercy of government from 
perpetual imprisonment, on condition of perpe 
tual banimment. A brother of the earl of Shrewf- 
bury, a Talbot, a name refpectable in this country, 
whilft its glory is any part of its concern, was 
hauled to the bar of the Old Bailey, among com 
mon felons, and only efcaped the fame doom, either 
by fome errour in the procefs, or that the wretch 
who brought him there could not correctly de- 
icribe his perfon; I now forget which. In fhort, 
the perfecution would never have relented for a 
moment, if the judges fuperfeding (though with 
an ambiguous example) the ftrict rule of their 
artificial duty by the higher obligation of their 
confcience, did not constantly throw every diffi 
culty in the way of fuch informers. But fo inef 
fectual is the power of legal evafion againft legal 
iniquity, that it was but the other day, that a lady 
of condition, beyond the middle of life, was on 
the point of being {tripped of her whole fortune 
by a near relation, to whom me had been a friend 
and benefactor : and me muft have been totally 
ruined, without a power of redrefs or mitigation 
from the courts of law, had not the legiflature 
itfelf rumed in, and by a fpecial act of parliament 
refcued her from the injuftice of its own ftatutes. 
One of the acts authorizing fuch things was that 
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which we in part repealed, knowing what our 
duty was ; and doing that duty as men of honour 
and virtue, as good Proteftants, and as good citi 
zens. Let him ftand forth that difapproves what 
we have done! 

Gentlemen, bad laws are the worft fort of ty 
ranny., In ruch a country as this they are of all 
bad things the worft, woi fe by far than any where 
elfe ; and they derive a particular malignity even 
from the wifdom and foundnefs of the reft of ou? 
inftitutions. For very obvious reafons you cannot 
truft the crown with a difpenfing power over any 
of your laws. However, a government, be it as 
bad as it may, will in the exercife of a difcretionary 
power, difcriminate times and perfons ; and will 
not ordinarily purfue any man, when its own, 
fafety is not concerned. A mercenary informer 
knows no diftinction. Under fuch a fyftem, the 
obnoxious people are flaves, not only to the go 
vernment, but they live at the mercy of every in 
dividual ; they are at once the flaves of the whole 
community, and of every part of it; and the worft 
and moft unmerciful men are thofe on whofe 
goodnefs they moft depend. 

In this fitUation men not only ihrink from the 
frowns of aftern magiftrate; but they are obliged 
to fly from their very fpecies. The feeds of de- 
ftruction are fown in civil intercourfe, in focial 
habitudes. The blood of wholefome kindred is 

infected. 
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infected. Their tables and beds are furrounded 
with fnares. All the means given by Providence 
to make life fafe and comfortable, are perverted 
into inftruments of terrour and torment. This fpe- 
cies of univerfal fubferviency, that makes the very 
fervant who waits behind your chair, the arbiter 
of your life and fortune, has fuch a tendency to 
degrade and abafe mankind, and to deprive them 
of that afTured and liberal ftate of mind, which 
alone can make us what we ought to be, that I 
vow to God I would fooner bring myfelf to put a 
man to immediate death for opinions I difliked, 
and fo to get rid of the man and his opinions at 
once, than to fret him with a feverifh being, 
tainted with the jail-diltemper of a contagious fer- 
vitude to keep him above ground, an animated 
mafs of putrefaction, corrupted himfelf, and cor 
rupting all about him. 

The act repealed was of this direct tendency; 
and it was made in the manner which I have re 
lated to you. I will now tell you by whom the 
bill of repeal was brought into parliament. I find 
it has been induftrioufly given out in this city 
(from kindnefs to me unqueftionably) that I was 
the mover or the feconder. The facl is, I did not 
once open my lips on the fubjeft during the whole 
progrefs of the bill. I do not fay this as difclaim- 
ing my mare in that meafure. Very far from it. 
I inform you of this facl:, left I fliould feem to ar- 
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rogate to myfelf the merits which belong to others. 
To have been the man chofen out to redeem our 
fellow-citizens from flavery; to purify our laws 
from abfurdity and injuftice; and to cleanie our 
religion from the blot and ftain of perfecution, 
would be an honour and happinefs to which my 
wimes would undoubtedly afpire ; but to which 
nothing but my wimes could have poflibly enti 
tled me. That great work was in hands in every 
refpecl far better qualified than mine. The mover 
of the bill was Sir George Savile. 

When an act of great and fignal humanity was 
to be done, and done with all the weight and au 
thority that belonged to it, the world could caft 
its eyes upon none but him. I hope that few 
things which have a tendency to blefs or to adorn 
life, have wholly efcaped my obfervation in my 
pafiage through it. I have fought the acquaint- 
ance of that gentleman, and have feen him in all 
iituations. He is a true genius ; with an "under- 
ftanding vigorous, and acute, and refined, and 
diflinguifhing even toexcefs; and illuminated with 
a moft unbounded, peculiar, and original caft of 
imagination. With thefe he pofiefles many exter 
nal and inftrumental advantages ; and he makes 
ufe of them all. His fortune is among the largeft ; 
a fortune which, wholly unincumbered, as it is, 
\\ivh one (ingle charge from luxury, vanity, or 
excels, finks under the benevolence of its difpenfer. 

This 
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This private benevolence, expanding itfelf into pa- 
triotifm, renders his whole being the eftate of the 
publick, in which he has not referved a peculiutn for 
himfelf of profit, diverfion, or relaxation. Dur 
ing the feflion, the firft in, and the laft out of the 
houfe of commons ; he pailes from the fenate to 
the camp ; and feldom feeing the feat of his an- 
ceftors, he is always in the fenate to ferve his 
country, or in the field to defend it. But in all 
well-wrought competitions, fome particulars ftand 
out more eminently than the reft ; and the things 
which will carry his name to pofterity, are his two 
bills ; I mean that for a limitation of the claims of 
the crown upon landed eftates ; and this for the 
relief of the Roman Catholicks. By the former, 
he has emancipated property ; by the latter he has 
quieted confcience ; and by both, he has taught 
that grand leffon to government and fubjecl:, no 
longer to regard each other as adverfe parties. 

Such was the mover of the ad that is complained 
of by men, who are not quite fo good as he is ; an 
act, moft afTuredly not brought in by him from 
any partiality to the feel: which is the object of it. 
For, among his faults, I really cannot help reck 
oning a greater degree of prejudice againft that 
people, than becomes fo wife a man. I know that 
he inclines to a fort of difguit, mixed with a con- 
fiderable degree of afperity, to the fyftem ; and 
he has few, or rather no habits with any of its 
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profefibrs. What he has done was on quite other 
motives. The motives were thefe, which he de 
clared in his excellent fpeech on his motion for 
the bill ; namely, his extreme zeal to the Protef- 
tant religion, which he thought utterly difgraced 
by the acl of 1699 ; and his rooted hatred to all 
kind of oppreflion, under any colour or upon any 
pretence whatfoever. 

The feconder was worthy of the mover, and 
the motion. I was not the feconder ; it was Mr. 
Dunning, Recorder of this city. I fhall fay the 
lefs of him,becaufe his near relation to you makes 
you more particularly acquainted with his merits. 
But I fhould appear little acquainted with them, 
or little fenfible of them, if I could utter his name 
on this occafion without expreiling my efteem for 
his character. I am not afraid of offending a moil 
learned body, and moft jealous of its reputation 
for that learning, when I fay he is the firft of his 
profeffion. It is a point fettled by thofe who fettle 
every thing elfe j and I muft add (what I am en 
abled to fay from my own long and clofe obfervar 
tion) that there is not a man, of any profeffion, 
or in any fituation, of a more erect and indepen 
dent fpirit ; of a more proud honour; a more 
manly mind ; a more firm and determined inte- 
o-rity. Affure yourfelves, that the names of two 
iuch men will bear a great load of prejudice in the 
other fcale, before they can be entirely outweighed, 

With 
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With this mover, and this feconder, agreed the 
whole houfe of commons ; the whole houfe of 
lords ; the whole bench of bifhaps ; the king ; the 
miniftry ; the oppofition ; all the diftinguifhed 
Clergy of the eftablimment ; all the eminent lights 
(for they were confulted)of the diffenting churches. 
This according voice of national wifdom ought to 
be liftened to with reverence. To fay that all 
thefe defcriptions of Englifhmen unanimoufly con 
curred in a fcheme for introducing the Catholick 
religion, or that none of them underftood the na 
ture and effects of what they were doing, fo well 
as a few obfcure clubs of people, whofe names you 
never heard of, is fhamelefsly abfurd. Surely it 
is paying a miferable compliment to the religion 
we profefs, to fuggeft, that every thing eminent in 
the kingdom is indifferent, or even adverfe to that 
religion, and that its fecurity is wholly abandoned 
to the zeal of thofe, who have nothing but their 
zeal to diftinguifli them, In weighing this unani 
mous concurrence of whatever the nation has to 
boaft of, I hope you w r ill recoiled, that all thefe 
concurring parties do by no means love one ano 
ther enough to agree in any point, which was not, 
both evidently, and importantly, right. 

To prove this; to prove, that the meafure was 
both clearly and materially proper, I will next lay 
before you (as I promifed) the political grounds 
and reafons for the repeal of that penal ftatute ; 
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and the motives to its repeal at that particular 
time. 

Gentlemen, America When the Englifh na 
tion feemed to be dangeroufly, if not irrecoverably 
divided ; when one, and that the mod growing 
branch, was torn from the parent ftock, and in 
grafted on the power of France, a great terrour 
fell upon this kingdom. On a fudden we awakened 
from our dreams of conqueft, and faw ourfelves 
threatened with an immediate invaiion ; which 
we were at that time very ill prepared to refill. 
You remember the cloud that gloomed over us 
all. In that hour of our difmay, from the bottom 
of the hiding-places, into which the indifcriminate 
rigour of our ftatutes had driven them, came out 
the body of the Roman Catholicks. They ap 
peared before the fteps of a tottering throne, with 
one of the moft fober, meafured, fleady, and du 
tiful addrefles that was ever prefented to the 
crown. It was no holiday ceremony; no anni- 
verfary compliment of parade and mow. It was 
iigned by almofl every gentleman of that perfua- 
fion, of note or property, in England. At fuch a 
crifis, nothing but a decided refolution to ftand 
or fall with their country could have dictated 
fuch an addrefs ; the direct tendency of which 
was to cut off all retreat ; and to render them 
peculiarly obnoxious to an invader of their own 
communion. The addrefs fliewed what I long 
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languiflied to fee, that all the fubjects of England 
had caft off all foreign views and connections, and 
that every man looked for his relief from every 
grievance, at the hands only of his own natural 
government. 

It was neceflary, on our part, that the natural 
government fliould fhew itfelf worthy of that 
name. It was neceflary, at the crifis I fpeak of&gt; 
that the fupreme power of the ftate mould meet 
the conciliatory difpofitions of the fubjech To 
delay protection would be to reject allegiance* 
And why fliould it be rejected, or even coldly and 
fufpicioufly received? If any independent Catho- 
lick ftate mould choofe to take part with this 
kingdom in a war with France and Spain, that 
bigot (if fuch a bigot could be found) would be 
heard with little refpect, who could dream of ob 
jecting his religion to an ally, whom the nation 
would not only receive with its freeft thanks, but 
purchafe with the laft remains of its exhaufted 
treafure. To fuch an ally we fhould not dare to 
whifper a {ingle fyllable of thofe bafe and invidious 
topicks, upon which, fome unhappy men would 
perfuade the ftate, to reject the duty and allegiance 
of its own members. Is it then becaufe foreign 
ers are in a condition to fet our malice at defiance, 
that with them, we are willing to contract engage 
ments of friendlhip, and to keep them with fide 
lity and honour ; but that, becaufe we conceive 
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fome defcriptions of our countrymen are not 
powerful enough to punifh our malignity, we will 
not permit them to fupport our common intereft? 
Is it on that ground, that our anger is to be 
kindled by their offered kindnefs ? Is it on that 
ground, that they are to be fubjected to penalties, 
becaufe they are willing, by actual merit, to purge 
themfelves from imputed crimes ? Left by an ad 
herence to the caufe of their country they mould 
acquire a title to fair and equitable treatment, are 
we refolved to furnifh them with caufes of eternal 
enmity; and rather fupply them with juft and 
founded motives to difaffection, than not to have 
that difafteclion in exiftencetojiiftify an oppreffion, 
Which, not from policy but difpofition, we have 
pre-determined to exercife? 

What fhadow of reafon could be affigned, why$ 
at a time, when the moft Proteftant part of this 
Proteftant empire found it for its advantage to 
unite with the two principal Popifh ftates, to unite 
itfelf in the clofeft bonds with France and Spain, 
for our deftruction, that we mould refufe to unite 
with our own Catholick countrymen for our own 
prefervation ? Ought we, like madmen, to tear 
off the plaifters, that the lenient hand of prudence 
had fpread over the wounds and games, which in 
our delirium of ambition we had given to our 
own body? No perfon ever reprobated the Ame 
rican war more than I did, and do, and ever fhall. 

But 
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But I never will confent that we fhould lay addi 
tional voluntary penalties on ourfelves, for a fault 
which carries but too much of its own punifli- 
ment in its own nature. For one, I was delighted 
with the propofal of internal peace. I accepted 
the bleiling with thankfulnefs and tranfport ; I 
was truly happy to find one good effect of our civil 
diffractions, that they had put an end to all reli 
gious ftrife and heart-burning in our own bowels. 
What muft be the fentiments of a man, who would 
wifh to perpetuate domeftick hoftility, when the 
caufes of difpute are at an end; and who, crying 
out for peace with one part of the nation on 
the moft humiliating terms, fliould deny it to 
thofe, who offer friendfhip without any terms 
at all ? 

But if I was unable to reconcile fuch a denial 
to the contracted principles of local duty, what 
anfvver could I give to the broad claims of general 
humanity ? I confefs to you freely, that the fuffer- 
ings and diftreffes of the people of America in this 
cruel war, have at times affected me more deeply 
than I can exprefs. I felt every Gazette of triumph 
as a blow upon my heart, which has an hundred 
times funk and fainted within me at all the mif- 
chiefs brought upon thofe who bear the whole 
brunt of war in the heart of their country. Yet 
the Americans are utter ftrangers to me; a nation 
among whom I am not fure that I have a fmgle 
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acquaintance. Was I to fuffer my mind to be fo 
unaccountably warped ; was I to keep fuch iniqui* 
tous weights and meafures of temper and of rea* 
fon, as to fympathize with thofe who are in open 
rebellion againft an authority which I refpect, at 
war with a country which by every title ought to 
be, and is mod dear to me; and yet to have no 
feeling at all for the hardfhips and indignities fuf- 
fered by men, who by their very vicinity, are 
bound up in a nearer relation to us j who contri 
bute their (hare, and more than their thare, to the 
common profperity ; who perform the common 
offices of focial life, and who obey the laws to the 
full as well as I do? Gentlemen, the danger to the 
ftate being out of the queftion (of which, let me 
tell you, ftatefmen themfelves are apt to have but 
too exquifite a fenfe) I could affign no one reafon 
of juftice, policy, or feeling, for not concurring 
moft cordially, as moft cordially I did concur, in 
foftening fome part of that fliameful fervitude un 
der which feveral of my worthy fellow-citizens 
were groaning. 

Important effects followed this act of wifdom. 
They appeared at home and abroad, to the great 
benefit of this kingdom; and, let me hope, to 
the advantage of mankind at large. It betokened 
union among ourfelves. It {hewed foundnefs, 
even on the part of the perfecuted, which gene 
rally is the weak fide of evey community. But 
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its mod effential operation was not in England. 
The act was immediately, though very imperfectly, 
copied in Ireland ; and this imperfect tranfcript of 
an imperfect act, this firft faint {ketch of toleration, 
which did little more than difclofe a principle, and 
mark out a difpofition, completed in a moft won 
derful manner the re-union to the ftate, of all the 
Catholicks of that country. It made us, what we 
ought always to have been, one family, one body, 
one heart and foul, againft the family-combi 
nation, and all other combinations of our enemies. 
We have indeed obligations to that people, who 
received fuch fmall benefits with fo much grati 
tude j and for which gratitude and attachment to 
us, I am afraid they have fuffered not a little in 
other places. 

I dare fay, you have all heard of the privileges 
indulged to the Irifh Catholicks refiding in Spain. 
You have likewife heard with what circumfbnces 
of fcverity they have been lately expelled from the 
fea-ports of that kingdom ; driven into the inland 
cities ; and there detained as a fort of prifoners of 
ftate. I have good reafon to believe, that it was 
the zeal to our government and our caufe, (fome- 
what indifcreetly exprelled in one of the addreffes 
of the Catholicks of Ireland) which has thus 
drawn down on their heads the indignation of 
the court of Madrid ; to the inexpreflible lofs of 
fcveral individuals, and in future, perhaps, to the 
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great detriment of the whole of their body. Now 
that our people fhould be perfecuted in Spain for 
their attachment to this country, and perfecuted 
in this country for their fuppofed enmity to us, 
is fuch a jarring reconciliation of contradictory 
diftreffes, is a thing at once fo dreadful and ridi 
culous, that no malice fliort of diabolical, would 
wiih to continue any human creatures in fuch a 
fituation. But honeft men will not forget either 
their merit or their fufFerin^s. There are men, 

O 

(and many, I truft, there are) who, out of love to 
their country and their kind, would torture their 
invention to find excufes for the miftakes of their 
brethren ; and who, to ftifle dhTention, would 
conftrue, even doubtful appearances, with the ut- 
moft favour : fuch men will never perfuade them- 
felves to be ingenious and refined in difcoverinc: 

o o 

clifaffection and treafon in the manifeft palpable 
iigns of fuffering loyalty. Perfecution is fo unna 
tural to them, that they gladly ihatch the very 
firil opportunity of laying aiide all the tricks and 
devices of penal politicks ; and of returning home, 
after all their irkfome and vexatious wanderings, 
to our natural family manfion, to the grand focial 
principle, that unites all men, in all defcriptions, 
under the lhadow of an equal and impartial juf- 
tice. 

Men of another fort, I mean the bigotted ene 
mies to liberty, may, perhaps, in their politicks, 

make 
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make no account of the good or ill affection of 
the Catholicks of England, who are but an hand 
ful of people (enough to torment, but not enough 
to fear) perhaps not fo many, of both fexes and 
of all ages, as fifty thoufand. But, gentlemen, it 
is poffible you may not know, that the people of 
that perfuafion in Ireland amount at leaft to fix- 
teen or feventeen hundred thoufand fouls. 1 do 
not at all exaggerate the number. A nation to be 
perfecuted ! Whilft we were mafters of the fea, 
embodied with America, and in alliance with 
half the powers of the continent, we might per 
haps, in that remote corner of Europe, afford to 
tyrannize with impunity. But there is a revolu 
tion in our affairs, which makes it prudent to be 
juft. In our late awkward conteft with Ireland 
about trade, had religion been thrown in, to fer 
ment and embitter the mafs of difcontents, the 
confequences might have been truly dreadful. But 
very happily, that caufe of quarrel was previoufly 
quieted by the wifdom of the acts I am commend 
ing. 

Even in England, where I admit the danger 
from the difcontent of that perfuafion to be lefs 
than in Ireland ; yet even here, had we liflened 
to the counlels of fanai.icifm and folly, we might 
have wounded ourfelves very deeply ; and wound 
ed ourfelves in a very tender part. You are ap- 
prifcd, that the Catholicks of England confift 
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moftly of our beft manufacturers. Had the le- 
giflature chofen, inftead of returning their decla 
rations of duty with correfpondent good-will, to 
drive them to defpair, there is a country at their 
very door, to which they would be invited ; a 
country in !lll refpects as good as ours, and with 
the fineft cities in the world ready built to receive 
them. And thus the bigotry of a free country, 
and in an enlightened age, would have re-peopled 
the cities of Flanders, which, in the darknefs of 
two hundred years ago, had been defolated by the 
fuperftition of a cruel tyrant. Our manufactures 
were the growth of the perfecutions in the Low 
Countries. What a fpectacle would it be to Eu 
rope, to fee us at this time of day, balancing the 
account of tyranny with thofe very countries, and 
by our perfecutions, driving back trade and ma 
nufacture, as a fort of vagabonds, to their original 
fettlement ! But I truft we {hall be faved this hft 
of difgraces. 

So far as to the effect of the act on the interefts 
of this nation. With regard to the interefts of 
mankind at large, I am lure the benefit was very 
confiderable. Long before this act, indeed, the 
fpirit of toleration began to gain ground in Eu 
rope. In Holland, the third part of the people are 
Catholicks; they live at eafe ; and are a found 
part of the ftate. In many parts of Germany, 
Proteftants and Papiits partake the fame cities, the 

fame 
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fame councils, and even the fame churches. The 
unbounded liberality of the king of Pruifia s con- 
duel: on this occafion is known to all the world ; 
and it is of a piece with the other grand maxims 
of his reign. The magnanimity of the imperial 
court, breaking through the narrow principles of 
its predeceffors, has indulged its proteftant fub- 
jects, not only with property, with worihip, with 
liberal education ; but with honours and trufts, 
both civil and military. A worthy proteftant gen 
tleman of this country now fills, and fills with 
credit, a hi aft office in the Auflrian Netherlands. 

O 

Even the Lutheran obftinacy of Sweden has thawed 
at length, and opened a toleration to all religions. 
I know myielf, that in France the Proteftants begin 
to be at reft. The army, which in that country 
i--. every thing, is open to them; and fome of the 
military rewards and decorations which the laws 
deny, are fupplied by others, to make the fervice 
acceptable and honourable. The firft minifter of 
finance in that country, is a Proteftant. Two 
years war without a tax, is among the firft-fruits 
of their liberality. Tarnimed as the glory of this 
nation is, and as far as it has waded into the flvades 
of an eclipfe, fome beams of its former illumina 
tion ftill play upon its furface; and what is done in 
Kngland is ftill looked to, as argument, and as ex 
ample. It is certainly true, that no law of this 

D d 3 country 
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country ever met with fuch univerfal applaufc 
abroad, or was fo likely to produce the perfection 
of that tolerating fpirit, which, as I obferved, has 
been long gaining ground in Europe ; for abroad, 
it was univerfally thought that we had done, what, 
I am forry to fay, we had not ; they thought we 
had granted a full toleration. That opinion was 
however fo far from hurting the Proteflant caufe, 
that I declare, with the moft ferious folemnity, my 
firm belief, that no one thing done for thefe fifty 
years paft, was fo likely to prove deeply beneficial 
to our religion at large as Sir George Savile s act. 
In its effects it was, " an act for tolerating and pro- 
" tecting Proteftantifin throughout Europe:" and 
I hope that thofe who were taking fteps for the 
quiet and fettlement of our Proteftant brethren in 
other countries, will even yet, rather coniider the 
fteady equity of the greater and better part of the 
people of Great Britain, than the vanity and vio 
lence of a few. 

I perceive, gentlemen, by the manner of all 
about me, that you look with horrour on the 
wicked clamour which has been raifed on this fub- 
jecl: ; and that inftead of an apology for what was 
done, you rather demand from me an account, 
why the execution of the fcheme of toleration, was 
not made more anfwerable to the large and liberal 
grounds on which it was taken up. The queftion 

is 
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is natural and proper ; and I remember that a 
great and learned magiftrate,* diitinguifhed for 
his ftrong and fyflematick underftanding, and who 
at that time was a member of the houfe of com 
mons, made the fame objection to the proceeding. 
The itatutes, as they now {land, are, without 
doubt, perfectly abfurd. But I beg leave to explain 
the caufe of this grofs imperfection, in the tolerat 
ing plan, as well and as mortly as I am able. It was 
univerfally thought, that the feflion ought not to 
pafs over without doing fomething in this bufinefs. 
To revife the whole body of the penal ftatutes was 
conceived to be an object too big for the time. 
The penal ftatute therefore which was chofen for 
repeal (chofen to mew our difpoiition to conciliate, 
not to perfect a toleration) was this act of ludi 
crous cruelty, of which I have juft given you the 
hiftory. It is an act, which, though not by a great 
deal fo fierce and bloody as fome of the reit, was 
infinitely more ready in the execution. It was 
the act which gave the greateft encouragement to 
thofe pelts of ibciety, mercenary informers, and 
intcrefted difturbers of houfehold peace; and it 
was obferved with truth, that the proiecutions, 
cither carried to conviction or compounded, for 
many years, had been all commenced upon that 
act. It was faid, that whilft we were deliberating 
on a more perfect fcheme, the fpirit of the age 

* The Chancellor. 
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would never come up to the execution of the fta- 
tutes which remained ; efpecially as more ileps, 
and a co-operation of more minds and powers, 
were required towards a mifchievous ufe of them, 
than for the execution of the acl to be repealed : 
that it was better to unravel this texture from be 
low than from above, beginning with the lateft, 
which, in general practice, is the fevereft evil. It 
was alleged, that this flow proceeding would be 
attended with the advantage of a progreilive ex 
perience ; and that the people would grow recon 
ciled to toleration, when they ihould find by the 
effects, that juftice was not fo irreconcileable an 
enemy to convenience as they had imagined. 

Thefe, gentlemen, were the reafons why we left 
this good work in the rude unfinimed ftate, in 
which good works are commonly left, through 
the tame circumfpection with which a timid pru 
dence fo frequently enervates beneficence. In 
doing good, we are generally cold, and languid, 
and fluggim : and of all things afraid of being too 
much in the right. But the works of malice and 
injuftice are quite in another ftyle. They are 
finiihed with a bold mafterly hand ; touched as 
they are with the fpirit of thofe vehement pafiions 
that call forth all our energies whenever we op- 
prefs and perfecute. 

Thus this matter was left for the time, with a 
full determination in parliament, not to fuffer 

other 
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other and worfe ftatutes to remain for the pur- 
pofe of counteracting the benefits propofed by the 
repeal of one penal law; for nobody then dreamed 
of defending what was done as a benefit on the 
ground of its being no benefit at all. We were 
not then ripe for fo mean a fubterfuge. 

I do not wifh to go over the horrid fcene that 
was afterwards acted. Would to God it could be 
expunged for ever from the annals of this country! 
But fince it muft fubfift for our lhame, let it fub- 
iift for our inftruclion. In the year 1780, there 
were found in this nation men deluded enough 
(for I give the whole to their delufion) on pre 
tences of zeal and piety, without any fort of pro 
vocation whatfoever, real or pretended, to make 
a defperate attempt, which would have confumed 
all the glory and power of this country, in the 
flames of London ; and buried all law, order, and 
religion, under the ruins of the metropolis of the 
Proteftant world. Whether all this mifchief done, 
or in the direct train of doing, v/as in their ori 
ginal fcheme, I cannot fay ; I hope it was not; but 
this would have been the unavoidable confequencc 
of their proceedings, had not the flames they had 
lighted up in their fury been extinguimed in their 
blood. 

All the time that this horrid fcene was acting, 
or avenging, as well as for fome time before, and 
ever fmce, the wicked inftigators of this unhappy 
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multitude, guilty, with every aggravation, of all 
their crimes, and fcreened in a cowardly darknefs 
from their puniftiment, continued, without inter 
ruption, pity or remorfe, to blow up the blind 
rage of the populace, with a continued blaft of 
peftilential libels, which infected and poifoned the 
very air we breathed in. 

The main drift of all the libels, and all the riots, 
was, to force parliament (to perfuade us was hope- 
lefs) into an act of national perfidy, which has no 
example. For, gentlemen, it is proper you fhould 
all know what infamy we efcaped by refufmg that 
repeal, for a refufal of which, it feems, I, among 
others, ftand fomewhere or other accufed. When 
we took away, on the motives which I had the 
honour of ftating to you, a few of the innumerable 
penalties upon an oppreffed and injured people, 
the relief was not abfolute, but given on a ftipula- 
tion and compact between them and us ; for we 
bound down the Roman Catholicks with the moft 
folemn oaths, to bear true allegiance to this go 
vernment ; to abjure all fort of temporal power in 
any other ; and to renounce, under the fame fo 
lemn obligations, the doctrines of fyftematick per 
fidy, with which they flood (I conceive very un- 
juftly) charged. Now our modeft petitioners came 
up to us, moft humbly praying nothing more, than 
that we mould break our faith, without any one 
caufe whatfoever of forfeiture affigned j and when 

the 
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the fubjects of this kingdom had, on their part, 
fully performed their engagement, we mould re- 
fufe on our part, the benefit we had ftipulated on 
the performance of thofe very conditions that 
were prefcribed by our own authority, and taken 
on the fanction of our publick faith That is to 
fay, when we had inveigled them with fair pro- 
mifes within our door, we were to fhut it on them ; 
and, adding mockery to outrage to tell them, 

" Now we have got you faft your confidences 

" are bound to a power refolved on your deftruc- 
" tion. We have made you fwear, that your re 
ligion obliges you to keep your faith : fools as 
you are ! we will now let you fee, that our re 
ligion enjoins us to keep no faith with you." 
They who would advifedly call upon us to do fuch 
things, muft certainly have thought us not only a 
convention of treacherous tyrants, but a gang of 
the lowed and dirtieft wretches that ever difsrraced 

o 

humanity. Had we done this, we mould have 
indeed proved, that there were feme in the world 
whom no faith could bind ; and we mould have 
confided ourfclves of that odious principle of which 
Papifts ftood accufcd by thofe very favages, who 
wilhed us, on that accufation, to deliver them over 
to their fury. 

In this audacious tumult, when our very name 
and character as gentlemen, was to be cancelled 
for ever along with the faith and honour of the 
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nation, I, who had exerted myfelf very little on 
the quiet paffing of the bill, thought it neceffary 
then to come forward. I was not alone ; but 
though fome diftinguifhed members on all fides, 
and particularly on ours, added much to their 
high reputation by the part they took on that day, 
(a part which will be remembered as long as ho 
nour, fpirit, and eloquence have eftimation in the 
world) I may and will value myfelf fo far, that 
yielding in abilities to many, I yielded in zeal to 
none. With warmth and with vigour, and ani 
mated with a juft and natural indignation, I called 
forth every faculty that I poffeffed, and I directed 
it in every way in which I could poffibly employ 
it. I laboured night and day. I laboured in par 
liament : I laboured out of parliament. If there 
fore the refolution of the houfe of commons, refuf- 
ing to commit this act of unmatched turpitude, be 
a crime, I am guilty among the foremofl. But in 
deed, whatever the faults of that houfe may have 
been, no one member was found hardy enough to 
propofe fo infamous a thing ; and on full debate 
we pafled the refolution againft the petitions with 
us much unanimity, as we had formerly palled the 
law of which thefe petitions demanded the repeal. 
There was a circumftance (juftice will not fuffer 
me io pals it over) which, if any thing could en 
force the reafons I have given, would fully juftify 
the act of relief, and render a repeal, or any thing 

like 
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iike a repeal, unnatural, impofiible. It was the be 
haviour of the perfecuted Roman Catholicks under 
the acls of violence and brutal infolence, which 
they fuflfered. I fuppofe there are not in London 
lefs than four or five thoufand of that perfuafion 
from my country, who do a great deal of the moft 
laborious works in the metropolis ; and they chiefly 
inhabit thofe quarters, which were the principal 
theatre of the fury of the bigotted multitude. 
They are known to be men of ftrong arms, and 
quick feelings, and more remarkable for a deter 
mined refolution, than clear ideas, or much fore- 
light. But though provoked by every thing that 
Can ftir the blood of men, their houfes and chapels 
in flames, and with the moft atrocious profanations 
of every thing which they hold facred before their 
eyes, not a hand was moved to retaliate, or even 
to defend. Had a conflict once begun, the rage 
of their perfecutors would have redoubled. Thus 
fury increaiing by the reverberation of outrages, 
houfe being fired for houie, and church for chapel, 
I am convinced, that no power under heaven 
could have prevented a general conflagration ; and 
at this day London would have been a tale. But 
I am well informed, and the thing fpeaks it, that 
their clergy exerted their whole influence to keep 
their people in fuch a (late of forbearance and 
quiet, as, when I look back, fills me with aftonifh- 
mcnt ; but not with afloniflnncnt only. Their 
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merits on that occafion ought not to be forgotten; 
nor will they, when Englilhmen come to recollect 
themfelves. I am fure it were far more proper to 
have called them forth, and given them the thanks 
of both houfes of parliament, than to have fuffered 
thofe worthy clergymen, and excellent citizens, to 
be hunted into holes and corners, whilft we are 
making low-minded incuifitions into the number 
of their people j as if a tolerating principle was 
never to prevail, unlefs we were very fure that 
only a few could poflibly take advantage of it. 
But indeed we are not yet well recovered of our 
fright. Our reafon, I truft, will return with our 
iecurity ; and this unfortunate temper will pafs 
over like a cloud. 

Gentlemen, I have now laid before you a few 
of the reafons for taking away the penalties of the 
act of 1699, and for refuling to eftablifh them on 
the riotous requifition of 1780. Becaufe I would 
not fuffer any thing which may be for your fatis- 
faction to efcape, permit me juft to touch on the 
objections urged againft our act and our refolves, 
and intended as a juftification of the violence offer 
ed to both houfes. " Parliament," they affert, 
" was too hafty, and they ought, in fo effential 
" and alarming a change, to have proceeded with 
" a far greater degree of deliberation." The direct 
contrary. Parliament was too flow. They took 
fourfcore years to deliberate on the repeal of an 

ad 
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act which ought not to have furvived a fecond 
feflion. When at length, after a procraftination of 
near a century, the bufmefs was taken up, it pro 
ceeded in the mod publick manner, by the ordi 
nary ftages, and as (lowly as a law fo evidently 
right as to be refitted by none, would naturally 
advance. Had it been read three times in one day, 
we mould have ftiewn only a becoming readinefs 
to recognife by protection the undoubted dutiful 
behaviour of thofe whom weJiad but too long pu- 
nifhed for offences of prefumption or conjecture. 
But for what end was that bill to linger beyond 
the ufual period of an unoppofed meafure ? Was 
it to be delayed until a rabble in Edinburgh mould 
dictate to the church of England what meafure of 
perfecution was fitting for her fafety ? Was it to 
be adjourned until a fanatical force could be col 
lected in London, fufficient to frighten us out of 
all our ideas of policy and juftice ? Were we to 
wait for the profound lectures on the reafon of 
ftate, ecclefiaftical and political, which the Protef- 
tant ailbciation have fince condefcended to read to 
us ? Or were we, feven hundred peers and com 
moners, the only perfons ignorant of the ribbald 
invectives which occupy the place of argument in 
thofe remonftrances, which every man of com 
mon obfervation had heard a thoufand times over, 
and a thoufand times over had delpifed ? All men 
had before heard what they have to fay ; and all 

men 
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men at this day know what they dare to do ; and 
I truft, all honeft men are equally influenced by the 
one, and by the other. 

But they tell us, that thofe our fellow-citizens, 
whofe chains we have a little relaxed, are enemies 
to liberty and our free conftitution. Not enemies* 
I prefume, to their own liberty. And as to the 
conftitution, until we give them fome mare in it $ 
I do not know on what pretence we can examine 
into their opinions about a bufinefs in which they 
have no intereft or concern. But after all, are we 
equally fure, that they are adverfe to our conftitu 
tion, as that our ftatutes are hoftile and deftructive 
to them ? For my part, I have reafon to believe, 
their opinions and inclinations in that refpect are 
various, exactly like thofe of other men: and if 
they lean more to the crown than I, and than many 
of you think ive ought, we muft remember, that 
he who aims at another s life, is not to be furprifed 
if he flies into any fanchiary that will receive him. 
The tendernefs of the executive power is the na 
tural afylum of thofe upon whom the laws have 
declared war; and to complain that men are in 
clined to favour the means of their own fafety, is 
fo abfurd, that one forgets the injuftice in the ri 
dicule. 

I muft fairly tell you, that fo far as my principles 
are concerned, (principles, that I hope will only 
depart with my laft breath) that I have no idea of 

a liberty 
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a liberty unconnected with honefty and juftice. 
Nor do I believe, that any good conftitutions of 
government or of freedom, can find it neceffary 
for their fecurity to doom any part of the people 
to a permanent flavery. Such a conflitution of 
freedom, if fuch can be, is in effect no more than 
another name for the tyranny of the ftrongeft fac 
tion ; and factions in republicks have been, and 
are, full as capable as monarchs, of the moft cruel 
oppreflion and injuftice. It is but too true, that 
the love, and even the very idea, of genuine li 
berty, is extremely rare. It is but too true, that 
there are many, whofe whole fcheme of freedom 
is made up of pride, perverfenefs, and infolence. 
They feel themfelves in a ftate of thraldom, they 
imagine that their fouls are cooped and cabbined 
in, unlefs they have fome man, or fome body of 
men, dependent on their mercy. This delire of 
having fome one below them, defcends to thofe 
who are the very loweft of all, and a Proteftant 
cobler, debafed by his poverty, but exalted by his 
mare of the ruling church, feels a pride in know 
ing it is by his generofity alone, that the peer, 
whofe footman s inftep he meafures, is able to keep 
his chaplain from a jail. This difpofition is the 
true fource of the paflion, which many men, in 
very humble life, have taken to the American war. 
Our fubjecls in America ; our colonies ; our depen 
dants. This lull of party-power, is the liberty they 
VOL. III. E e hunger 
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hunger and thirft for; and this Syren fong of ambi 
tion, has charmed ears,that onewould have thought 
were never organifed to that fort of mufick. 

This way of profcribing the citizens by denomina 
tions and general descriptions, dignified by the name 
of reafon of ftate, and fecurity for conilitutions 
and commonwealths, is nothing better at bottom, 
than the miferable invention of an ungenerous 
ambition, which would fain hold the facred truft 
of power, without any of the virtues or any of the 
energies, that give a title to it; a receipt of policy, 
made up of a deteftable compound of malice, cow 
ardice, and floth* They would govern men againft 
their will ; but in that government they would be 
difcharged from the exercife of vigilance, provi 
dence, and fortitude; and therefore, that they may 
fleep on their watch, they confent to take fome 
one divifion of the fociety into partnership of the 
tyranny over the reft. But let government, in 
what form it may be, comprehend the whole in its 
juftice, and reftrain the fufpicious by its vigilance ; 
let it keep watch and ward ; let it difcover by its 
fagacity, and punifh by its firmnefs, all delinquency 
againft its power, whenever delinquency exifts in 
the overt acts ; and then it will be as fafe as ever 
God and nature intended it fhould be. Crimes are 
the acts of individuals, and not of denominations; 
and therefore arbitrarily to clafs men under general 
defcriptions, in order to profcribe and punifh them 

in 
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in the lump for a prefumed delinquency, of which 
perhaps but a part, perhaps none at all, are guilty, 
is indeed a compendious method, and faves a world 
of trouble about proof ; but fuch a method inftead 
of being law, is an act of unnatural rebellion againft 
the legal dominion of reafon and juftice; and this 
vice, in any conftitution that entertains it, at one 
time or other will certainly bring on its ruin. 

We are told that this is not a religious perfecu- 
tion, and its abettors are loud in difclaiming all 
feverities on account of confcience. Very fine in 
deed ! then let it be fo ; they are not perfecutors j 
they are only tyrants. With all my heart. I am 
perfectly indifferent concerning the pretexts upon 
which we torment one another; or whether it be 
for the conftitution of the church of England, or 
for the conftitution of the ftate of England, that 
people choofe to make their fellow-creatures 
wretched. When we were fent into a place of 
authority, you that fent us had yourfelves but one 
commiffion to give. You could give us none to 
wrong or opprefs, or even to fuffer any kind of 
oppreflion or wrong, on any grounds whatfoever ; 
not on political, as in the affairs of America; not 
on commercial, as in thofe of Ireland ; not in civil, 
as in the laws for debt; not in religious, as in the 
ftatutes againft Proteftant or Catholick diffenters. 
The diverfified but connected fabrick of univerfal 
juftice, is well cramped and bolted together in all 
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its parts; and depend upon it, I never have em 
ployed, and I never fhall employ, any engine of 
power which may come into my hands, to wrench 
it afunder. All fliall ftand, if I can help it, and all 
fliall ftand connected. After all, to complete this 
work, much remains to be done ; much in the Eaft, 
much in the Weft. But great as the work is, if 
our will be ready, our powers are not deficient. 

Since you have fuffered me to trouble you fo 
much on this fubject, permit me, gentlemen, to de 
tain you a little longer. I am indeed moft felicitous 
to give you perfect fatisfaction. I find there are 
fome of a better and fofter nature than the per- 
fons with whom I have fuppofed myfelf in debate, 
who neither think ill of the act of relief, nor by 
any means defire the repeal, yet who, not accufing 
but lamenting what was done, on account of the 
confequences, have frequently expreffed their wifh, 
that the late act had never been made. Some of 
this defcription, and perfons of worth, I have met 
with in this city. They conceive, that the preju 
dices, whatever they might be, of a large part of 
the people, ought not to have been mocked ; that 
their opinions ought to have been previoufly taken, 
and much attended to ; and that thereby the late 
horrid fcenes might have been prevented. 

I confefs, my notions are widely different ; and I 
never was lefs forry for any action of my life. I 
like the bill the better, on account of the events of 

all 
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all kinds that followed it. It relieved the real fuf- 
ferers ; it ftrengthened the ftate ; and, by the dif- 
orders that enfued, we had clear evidence that 
there lurked a temper fomewhere, which ought 
not to be foftered by the laws. No ill confequences 
whatever could be attributed to the act itfelf. We 
knew beforehand, or we were poorly inftructed, 
that toleration is odious to the intolerant; freedom 
to opprefibrs; property to robbers j and all kinds 
and degrees of profperity to the envious. We 
knew, that all thefe kinds of men would gladly 
gratify their evil difpofitions under the fanction of 
law and religion, if they could: if they could not, 
yet, to make way to their objects, they would do 
their utmoft to fubvert all religion and all law. 
This we certainly knew. But knowing this, is 
there any reafon,becaufe thieves break in andfteal, 
and thus bring detriment to you, and draw ruin 
on themfelves, that I am to be forry that you are 
in pofleflion of fhops, and of warehoufes, and of 
wholefome laws to protect them ? Are you to build 
no houfes, becaufe defperate men may pull them 
down upon their own heads ? Or, if a malignant 
wretch will cut his own throat becaufe he fees you 
give alms to the neceflitous and deferving; {hall 
his deftruction be attributed to your charity, and 
not to his own deplorable madnefs ? If we repent 
of our good actions, what, I pray you, is left for 
pur faults and follies ? It is not the beneficence of 
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the laws, it is the unnatural temper which benefi. 
cence can fret and four, that is to be lamented. It 
is this temper which, by all rational means, ought 
to be fweetened and corrected. If froward men 
ftiould refufe this cure, can they vitiate any thing 
but themfelves ? Does evil fo react upon good, as 
not only to retard its motion, but to change its 
nature? If it can fo operate, then good men will 
always be in the power of the bad ; and virtue, by 
a dreadful reverfe of order, muft lie under perpe 
tual fubjection and bondage to vice. 

As to the opinion of the people, which fome 
think, in fuch cafes, is to be implicitly obeyed ; 
near two years tranquillity, which followed the aft, 
and its inftaht imitation in Ireland, proved abun 
dantly, that the late horrible fpirit was, in a great 
meafure, the effect of infidious art, and perverfe 
induftry, and grofs mifreprefentation. But fup- 
pofe that the diflike had been much more delibe 
rate, and much more general than I am perfuaded 
it was When we know, that the opinions of even 
the greateft multitudes, are the ftandard of recti 
tude, I {hall think myfelf obliged to make thofe 
opinions the mafters of my confcience. But if it 
may be doubted whether Omnipotence itfelf is 
competent to alter the effential conftitution of right 
and wrong, fure I am, that fuch things, as they and 
I, are poflefied of no fuch power. No man carries 
further than I do the policy of making government 

pleating 
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pleafing to the people. But the wideft range of 
this politick complaifance is confined within the 
limits of juftice. I would not only confult the in- 
tereft of the people, but I would cheerfully gratify 
their humours. We are all a fort of children that 
muft be foothed and managed. I think I am not 
auftere or formal in my nature. I would bear, I 
would even myfelf play my part in, any innocent 
buffooneries, to divert them. But I never will act 
the tyrant for their amufement. If they will mix 
malice in their fports, I fhall never confent to throw 
them any living, fentient, creature whatfoever, no 
not fo much as a kitling, to torment. 

" But if I profefs all this impolitick ftubborn- 
" nefs, I may chance never to be elected into Par- 
" liament." It is certainly not plealing to be put 
out of the publick fervice. But I wifli to be a 
member of Parliament, to have my mare of doing 
good and relifting evil. It would therefore be ab- 
furd to renounce my objects, in order to obtain my 
feat. I deceive myfelf indeed moft grofsly, if I 
had not much rather pafs the remainder of my life 
hidden in the receffes of the deepeft obfcurity, 
feeding my mind even with the vifions and imagi 
nations of fuch things, than to be placed on the 
moft fplendid throne of the univerfe, tantalized 
with a denial of the practice of all which can make 
the greateft fituation any other than the greateft 
curfe. Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can 
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never fufficiently exprefs my gratitude to you for 
having fet me in a place, wherein I could lend the 
High tell help to great and laudable defigns. If I 
have had my {hare, in any meafure giving quiet to 
private property, and private confcience ; if by my 
vote I have aided in fecuring to families the beft 
poiTeffion, peace; if I have joined in reconciling 
kings to their fubjects, and fubjecls to their prince; 
if I have aflifted to loofen the foreign holdings of 
the citizen, and taught him to look for his protec 
tion to the laws of his country, and for his com 
fort to the goodwill of his countrymen ; if I have 
thus taken my part with the beft of men in the beft 
of their actions, I can {hut the book; I might 
wim to read a page or two more but this is 
enough for my meafure. I have not lived in vain. 
And now, Gentlemen, on this ferious day, when 
I come, as it were, to make up my account with 
you, let me take to myfelf fome degree of honeft 
pride on the nature of the charges that are againft 
me. I do not here ftand before you accufed of 
venality, or of neglect of duty. It is not faid, that, 
in the long period of my fervice, I have, in a {ingle 
inftance, facrificed the flighteft of your interefts to 
my ambition, or to my fortune. It is not alleg 
ed, that to gratify any anger, or revenge of my 
own, or of my party, I have had a mare in wrong 
ing or opprefling any defcription of men, or any 
one man in any defcription. No! the charges againft 

me, 
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me, are all of one kind, that I have pufhed the 
principles of general juftice and benevolence too 
far j further than a cautious policy would warrant; 
and further than the opinions of many would go 
along with me. In every accident which may 
happen through life, in pain, in forrow, in depref- 
fion, and diftrefs I will call to mind this accufa- 
tion ; and be comforted. 

Gentlemen, I fubmit the whole to your judg 
ment. Mr. Mayor, I thank you for the trouble 
you have taken on this occafion. In your ftate of 
health, it is particularly obliging. If this company 
fhould think it advifeable for me to withdraw, I 
{hall refpe&fully retire ; if you think other wife, I 
fhall go diredly to the Council-houfe and to the 
Change, and, without a moment s delay, begin my 
canvafs. 
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BRISTOL, September 6, 1780. 

AT a great and refpeftable meeting of the friends of 
EDMUND BURKE, Efq. held at the Guildhall this 
day; 

The Right Worfliipful the Mayor in the Chair : 

Refolved, That Mr. Burke, as a reprefentative for this city, 
has done all poffible honour to himfelf as a fenator and a man, 
and that we do heartily and honeftly approve of his conduft, as 
the refult of an enlightened loyalty to his fovereign ; a warm 
and zealous lox r e to his country, through its widely-extendcd 
empire ; a jealous and watchful care of the liberties of his fel- 
low-fubje&s ; an enlarged and liberal underftanding of our com 
mercial intereft ; a humane attention to the circumftances of even 
the lowed ranks of the community; and a truly wife, politick, 
and tolerant fpirit, in fupporting the national church, with a 
reafonable indulgence to all who diflent from it ; and we wifh to 
exprtfs the moft marked abhorrence of the bafe arts which have 
been employed, without regard to truth and reafon, to mifrepre- 
fent his eminent fervices to his country. 

Refolved, That this refolution be copied out, and figned by 
the chairman, and be by him prefented to Mr. Burke, as the 
fulleft expreffion of the refpectful and grateful fenfe we enter 
tain of his merits and fervices, publick and private, to the citi 
zens of Briftol, as a man and a representative. 

Refolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
right worfliipful the Mayor, who fo ably and worthily preiided 
in this meeting. 

Refolved, That it is the earned requeft of this meeting to 
Mr. Burke, that he (hould again offer himfelf a candidate to 
reprefent this city in parliament ; affuring him of that full and 
ftrenuous fupport which is due to the merits of fo excellent a 
reprefentative. 

This 
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This bufinefs being over, Mr. Burke went to the Exchange, 
and offered himfelf as a candidate in the ufual manner. He was 
accompanied to the Council-houfe, and from thence to the Ex 
change, by a large body of moft refpeclable gentlemen, amongft 
whom were the following members of the corporation, viz. 
Mr. Mayor, Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. Alderman Deane, Mr. 
Alderman Gordon, William Weare, Samuel Munckley, John 
Merlott, John Crofts, Levy Ames, John Filher Weare, Benja 
min Lofcombe, Philip Protheroe, Samuel Span, Jofeph Smith, 
Richard Bright, and John Noble, Efquires. 
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BRISTOL, SATURDAY, gthStft. 1780. 

This morning the (heriff and candidates afTembled as ufual, at 
the Council-houfe, and from thence proceeded to Guildhall. 
Proclamation being made for the electors to appear and give 
their votes, Mr. BURKE ftood forward on the huftings, 

9 Q * 

furrounded by a great number of the corporation and other 
principal citizens, and addreffed himfelf to the whole aflem- 
bly as follows : 

GENTLEMEN, 

I DECLINE the Election. It has ever been 
my rule through life, to obferve a proportion 
between my efforts and my objects. I have never 
been remarkable for a bold, active, and fanguine 
purfuit of advantages that are perfbnal to myfelf. 
I have not canvaffed the whole of this city in 
form. But I have taken fuch a view of it as fa- 
tisfies my own mind, that your choice will not ul 
timately fall upon me. Your city, gentlemen, is 
in a ftate of miferable diffraction : and I am re- 
folved to withdraw whatever mare my pretenfions 
may have had in its unhappy divifions. I have 
not been in hafte; I have tried all prudent means; 
I have waited for the effect of all contingencies. If 
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I were fond of a conteft, by the partiality of my 
numerous friends (whom you know to be among 
the moft weighty and refpectable people of the 
city) I hgve the means of a fliarp one in my hands. 
But I thought it far better with my ftrength un- 
fpent, and my reputation unimpaired, to do, early 
and from forefight, that which I might be obliged 
to do from neceffity at laft. 

I am not in the leaft furprifed, nor in the leaft 
angry at this view of things. I have read the book 
of life for a long time, and I have read other books 
a little. Nothing has happened to me, but what 
has happened to men much better than me, and 
in times and in nations full as good as the age and 
country that we live in. To fay that I am no way 
concerned, would be neither decent nor true. The 
reprefentation of Briftol was an object on many 
accounts dear to me; and I certainly mould very 
far prefer it to any other in the kingdom. My 
habits are made to it ; and it is in general more 
unpleafant to be rejected after long trial, than not 
to be chofen at all. 

But, gentlemen, I will fee nothing except your 
former kindnefs, and I will give way to no other 
fentiments than thofe of gratitude. From the bot 
tom of my heart I thank you for what you have 
done for me. You have given me a long term, 
which is now expired. I have performed the con 
ditions, and enjoyed all the profits to the full ; 

and 
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and I now furrender your eftate into your hands 
without being in a lingle tile or a fingle ftone im 
paired or wafted by my ufe. I have ferved the 
publick for fifteen years. I have ferved you in 
particular for fix. What is paffed is well ftored. 
It is fafe, and out of the power of fortune. What 
is to come, is in wifer hands than ours ; and he, 
in whofe hands it is, beft knows whether it is beft 
for you and me that I mould be in parliament, or 
even in the world. 

Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yeflerday 
reads to us an awful leflbn againft being too much 
troubled about any of the objects of ordinary am 
bition. The worthy gentleman,* who has been 
matched from us at the moment of the election, 
and in the middle of the conteft, whilft his defires 
were as warm, and his hopes as eager as ours, has 
feelingly told us, what fhadows we are, and what 
fhadows we purfue. 

It has been ufual for a candidate who declines, 
to take his leave by a letter to the fheriffs ; but I 
received your truft in the face of day ; and in the 
face of day I accept your difmifiion. I am not, 
I am not at all afhamed to look upon you ; nor 
can my prefence difcomppfe the order of bufmefs 
here. I humbly and refpeclfully take my leave of 
the merifFs, the candidates, and the electors ; wifh- 
ing heartily that the choice may be for the beft, 

* Mr. Coombc. 
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at a time which calls, if ever time did call, for fer- 
vice that is not nominal. It is no plaything you 
are about. I tremble when I confider the truft I 
have prefumed to afk. I confided perhaps too 
much in my intentions. They were really fair 
and upright ; and I am bold to fay, that I afk no 
ill thing for you, when on parting from this place 
I pray that whomever you chufe to fucceed me, 
he may referable me exactly in all things, except 
in my abilities to ferve, and my fortune to pleafe 
you. 



THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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